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SEVEN HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 
An Hisroric SKETCH. 


I.—SHIPS FROM WALES. 


NE day in May, seven hundred 
years ago,' three ships, which 
had sailed from South Wales a few 
hours earlier, came to anchor on 
the Wexford coast, and disem- 
barked their freight of armed men, 
archers, soldiers in half- armour 
with their horses, and, lastly, a small 
body of men and steeds in panoply, 
with a red and white banner flut- 
tering in their midst—red the 
colour of England, white of Wales. 
The men of the little army, num- 
bering in all some 400, were of 
various races, simple and mixed— 
Welsh, Flemish, and Norman- 
English. Having encamped on the 
shore within hastily-formed en- 
trenchments, and set careful watch, 
they awaited the effect of the mes- 
sengers despatched inland, Irishmen 
who knew every track of the 
perilous district which they had to 
traverse. 

The captain of this expedition is 
Robert Fitzstephen, son of Stephen, 
castellan of Abertivy (now Cardigan), 
and of Nesta, the daughter of Rhys- 
ap-Tudor, Prince of South Wales : 
Robert still a young man, of hand- 
some face and strong body, some- 
what above the middle height, 
whom his friends describe as good- 
humoured, generous, and magnani- 


mous, but over-fond of wine and 
women.” His companions, all volun- 
teers, are thirty gentlemen-at-arms, 
of his own kindred and dependants, 
sixty others in half-armour, and 
about three hundred archers. With 
Robert comes Harvey de Mont- 
maurice (a man of worship and 
uncle to Richard, Earl of Pem- 
broke), not as fighter, but to make 
report to the earl, his nephew, as to 
what he finds in this Irish region. 
Tall and handsome is Harvey, 
with prominent grey eyes, of grace- 
ful figure, polished address, and 
witty speech, but a vicious man 
nevertheless (if we trust Gerald de 
Barri’s veport), wily and false; 
‘honey and milk mingled with poi- 
son are under his tongue.’ 

Next day arrive two other ships 
from Wales, sailing from Milford 
Haven, with ten gentlemen-at-arms 
and a body of archers, under Mau- 
rice de Prendergast, an honest and 
bold man, from the district of Ros, 
in South Wales. 

Who are these, and why have 
they landed in arms on the coast of 
Wexford? They are a band of 
adventurers, soldiers of fortune, 
mustered under a sort of private 
half-sanction from King Henry II. 
Their direct and avowed aim is 
to help the King (or kinglet) of 
Leinster, Dermot MacMurrough, 


. 1 Some authorities say 1169, others 1170. After comparison and consideration I take 
it that Fitzstephen came in May 1169, Earl Richard in August 1170, and King Henry 


in October 1171. 


*Giraldus Cambrensis (cousin to Robert) in Expugnatio Hivernica. 
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against Roderic O’Conor, King of 
Connaught and Monarch of Ireland, 
and other princes who are leagued 
against Dermot. They also, and 
still more earnestly, intend to help 
themselves. 

People in general are perhaps 
rather vague as to what is sometimes 
called ‘ the invasion’ and sometimes 
‘the conquest of Ireland,’ having 
some floating notions connected 
with Dermot MacMurrough and the 
abduction of Dervorgil, Strongbow 
alias Strigul, the Bull of Pope 
Adrian, along with a general im- 
pressionasto ‘Irish kings,’ that they 
were pretty much on a level with 
the modern potentates of Central 
Africa, and the Ireland they lived 
in (notwithstanding some vague 
odour of sanctity and learning 
wafted from more ancient times) 
little, if anything, better than 
Caffraria or Ashantee. 


Il.—THE DARK AGES. 

THERE is a space in the history of 
Europe which people have agreed to 
call The Dark Ages. Its boundaries 
are variously set: we, perhaps, may 
think of the shadow (including 
each penumbra) as extending from 
the Emperor Constantine to Pope 
Innocent III.—more than nine 
hundred years—from the Three 
Hundreds (fourth century) to the 
Twelves (thirteenth century).'! Dur- 
ing these nine centuries, it might 
be said (were the fanciful analogy 
allowed), the wondrous new birth, 
Modern Society, was forming itself 
in the womb of time. 

During most of this long period, 
we see every part of Central and 
Southern Europe swept by succes- 
sive floods of invasion and con- 
quest. Britain, abandoned by the 
Romans, is occupied by the Anglo- 
Saxons, or English; the land is 
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again overrun by the Danes, and 
finally subdued by the Normans— 
remaining England, however, and 
changing its later conquerors into 
Englishmen. The old Keltic Bri- 
tons are hemmed in among the 
mountains of Wales and Cumbria 
and the rocks of Cornwall. 

About the period when the Nor- 
mans come upon the scene of his- 
tory, the ‘Dark Ages’ are perhaps 
at their gloomiest; times of igno- 
rance and of violence; ‘times of 
great misery to the people, the 
worst perhaps that Europe has 
ever known.’ ? 

Nor, after the Normans had 
settled on the banks of the Seine, 
and received the inestimable blessing 
of Christian baptism, were matters 
much improved. In 1035, little 
William the Bastard (then seven 
years old) succeeded his father as 
Duke of Normandy. The state of 
Normandy during his minority 
‘was fearful beyond expression.’ 
The nobles were engaged in ‘re- 
bellion against their sovereign, 
ruthless oppression of those beneath 
them, and endless deadly feuds with 
oneanother.’ ‘ Private murder was 
as familiar to them [the Norman 
nobles] as open war.’ ‘ Probably 
no period of the same length in the 
history of Christendom contains the 
record of so many foul deeds of 
slaughter and mutilation as the 
early years of the reign of William. 
And they were constantly practised, 
not only against avowed and armed 
enemies but against unarmed and 
unsuspecting guests.’ 3 

As to the English Teutons, an 
English historian tells us, ‘ No 
people were so much addicted to 
robbery, to riotous frays, and to 
feuds arising out of family revenge, 
as the Anglo-Saxons.’ 

Such was the general condition 


'I venture (tentatively and apologetically) to name the centuries thus, as more 
comfortable for the memory and the imagination. 

* Hallam, Middle Ages, vol. i. p. 19 (1857). 

3 Freeman’s Norman Conquest of England, vol. ii. pp. 191, 192. 

* Hallam, Middle Ages, vol. ii. p. 291. 
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of Normandy, of England, and of 
Europe in general. 

Erin, or Ireland, at the middle 
of the Dark Ages, was a country 
in which appeared, in the midst 
of rudeness and turbulence, cer- 
tain remarkable indications of 
spirituality, refinement, and culture. 
It had a regular and expressive lan- 
guage, with much written and oral 
literature, historic, legal, poetic, and 
imaginative (of which the numerous 
relics are only now beginning to be 
brought to light) ; it excelled in cer- 
tain arts of design, particularly book 
illumination and metal work '—and 
possessed a new and beautiful 
school of architecture. In music 
her people had ‘an incomparable 
skill.’?. They observed an elaborate 
and humane code of ancient laws 
(still extant, and now for the first 
time being translated into English). 

The Irish accepted Christianity 
almost by acclamation, finding in it 
a better teaching ; and long before 
any other people in Western Europe, 
they applied themselves to the es- 
tablishment of schools and colleges. 
Beda, writing his Ecclesiastical 
History circa A.D. 731, says, under 
the year 664: 

Many cf the nobility and of the lower 
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ranks of the English nation were there [in 
Ireland] at that time, who, in'the days of the 
Bishops Finan and Colman, forsaking their 
native island, retired thither either for the 
sake of Divine studies or of a purer life; 
and some of them devoted themselves at 
once to a monastic life, others applied them- 
selves to study, going about from one mas- 
ter’s cell to another. The Irish willingly 
received them all, and took care to supply 
them with food, as also to furnish them 
with books to read and teaching, free of 
charge. 

The Irish (alias ‘Scots’) also 
maintained constant intercourse 
with other countries, and indeed 
were noted travellers. They 
founded many famous monasteries 
in France, Germany, Italy, &c., 
and held the highest reputation as 
teachers and lecturers in all the 
learning of the time, profane as 
well as theological.+ 

There must have been something 
in the character of this people to 
make them so fit and fruitful a 
soil for the seeds of learning and 
piety. It was not by accident that 
Erin became known as the intel- 
lectual garden and nursery ground 
of Christendom. 

Bat from the time that the Scan- 
dinavian sea-rovers effected settle- 
ments on her coasts, and often 
plundered the interior, the condition 


'The Book of Kells and Book of Durrow, both copies of the Gospels, made, it is con- 


sidered, circa a.p. 600, are in the Library of Trin. Coll. Dublin. 


Facsimiles in colours 


of some pages from these and other Irish MSS. are given in Faesimiles, &c., of the Anglo- 
Saxon and Irish MSS., by J. O. Westwood, M.A. (London: Quaritch, 1868.) Mr. Digby 
Wyatt (quoted in the preface) says that ‘in delicacy of handling and minute but faultless 
execution the whole range of palzeography offers nothing comparable to these early Irish 
MSS., and those produced in the same style in Englund.’ And the same artist, speaking 
elsewhere of Irish art (Handlook to the Byzantine Court, Crystal Palace), remarks: ‘ They 
[the Irish] appear in advance both in mechanical execution and originality of design of 
ull Europe and the Anglo-Saxons in particular. It is noticeable that the illuminated 
MSS., the stone carvings, and the metal work have in common a peculiar style of 
ornamentation, with interlacements and spirals—that which is now known as ‘Celtic.’ 
In the museum of the R. I. Academy, Dublin, are multifarious examples of ancient 
Irish art. 

*Giraldus Cambrensis, Zopographia Hibernica (Treasury Series, vol. v. p. 153). 
Gerald de Barri was born at Manorbeer, South Wales, circa 1147; went to Ireland 
1183; again with Prince John 1185, staying each time about a year; wrote Zopographia 
Hibernica and Expugnatio Hibernica, 1187-8—the chief, almost the sole authority, until 
quite lately, of all English writers on the state of Ireland in the Eleven Hundreds. 
He is brisk, curious, and sometimes acute; but vain, pompous, credulous, and unscru- 
pulous ; saw but a small bit of Ireland, and was clearly ‘humbugged’ very often. Many 
grains of value, however, are to be picked out of his two books. 

3 Ancient Laws of Ireland, vols. 1., ii. (Treas. Series). 

+ E.g. (for one) the famous Johannes Erigira. 
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of the island deteriorated. Not until 
after some two hundred years of 
merciless conflicts and mutual 
treacheries did hope appear of 
an amalgamation of the races. 
Meanwhile, society had become dis- 
organised all over the country, and 
the regular succession to the High- 
Kingship was broken up. In such 
condition, and after so long a 
period of sickness, did the new 
adventurers find the land. 

They came ata time when ‘the 
rear of darkness thin’ over great 
part of Europe was being scattered 
and light was stealing upon the 
landscape. The wandering and 
half-barbarous life of ‘the Dark 
Ages’ had gradually changed. 
Powerful men had _ established 
themselves on their own domains, 
with their families and servitors. 
The ‘feudal system’ had arisen, 
visibly culminating in the strong 
castle on its hereditary land, 
village and church crouching at its 
feet. Its warlike and despotic lord, 
whose serfs and soldiers held goods 
and lives at his pleasure, seldom 
yielded save on force to any oppos- 
ing will. It was anew stage in civi- 
lisation. But this state of society, 
which had prevailed in a large part 
of Western Europe during some 
three centuries, was totally un- 
known, with all its good and 
evil, in the island of Erin. Neither 
Roman government, with its mu- 
nicipalities, nor Teutonic temper 
and customs (for the Norse in- 
vaders effected no recognisable 
change in the general Irish charac- 
ter), nor finally the powerful and 
widespread_Feudalism, had leavened 
this ancient Keltic people. Their 
history, character, and condition 
were altogether peculiar in Christ- 
endom. 

A very early form of society, that 
of pastoral tribes, each tribe an 
expansion of a family and united 
by the bond of kinship, continued 
itself there; the land of each tribe 
being, in the main, common pro- 
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perty of all the men of that tribe. 
It was a mode of living that allowed 
much health and happiness to in- 
dividuals, and shared things more 
evenly than many other modes, 
Women, children, and the weak were 
well cared for ; nobody was destitute 
or neglected. Moreover, letters 
and arts, as we have said, were cul- 
tivated and honoured. 

But the various tribes were ill- 
bonded to eachother. Notably one, 
all over the island, in language, 
laws, customs, traditions, and ideas, 
their general political and military 
organisation was miserably loose. 
They made no true nation; could 
neither resist as a nation nor be 
subdued as a nation. And a new 
and stronger form of civilisation 
had grown up in all the neighbour- 
ing countries. 

The antique system of small 
communities holding their land 
mainly in common, remains to this 
day that of many millions of the 
human race—in India, in Russia, 
as well as among the Arabs and 
others ; and the ideas upon which it 
rests do still influence very strongly 
the mind of the Irish peasant. 


III, —IRISH KINGS. 
Tue island of Erin—‘ Western 
Country,’ called by the English 
Ira-land—received Christianity will- 
ingly about the middle of the Four 
Hundreds (fifth century). Paganism 
lingered in it some two centuries 
and then expired, say after the 
great battle of Magh Rath (Moira) 
A.D. 636. The people of this island 
at the time when we first catch any 
clear glimpse of them were undi- 
videdly Keltic. The Kelts of Erin 
and the Kelts of the neighbour- 
ing Inis-Prydain were doubtless of 
the same stock ; the testimonies of 
language, customs, tradition, and 
record, all lead to this conclusion. 
That many, at an early time, passed 
from the larger island to the smaller, 
is highly probable. It is not less 
probable, and it is affirmed by all 
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tradition, that several successive 
tribes reached the Western Island 
direct from lands bordering on the 
Mediterranean Sea. 

The history of the Eastern island 
and that of its Western neighbour 
(I wish to emphasise this fact) are 
extremely different. 

Britain, subjugated, most part of 
it, by the Romans, and held 450 years 
by their garrisons, was, some thirty 
years after their departure, invaded 
by certain heathen Low- Dutch tribes 
who, arriving in successive swarms, 
drove away, subdued, and super- 
seded the Britons over the larger 
part of the country, making that 
larger part Teutonic in every way ; 
their various small English king- 
doms being at length coalesced into 
a kingdom of England. But, all this 
time, sixty miles of salt water kept 
Erin uninvaded ; her generations of 
men and women were born and died, 
Keltic in race, in speech, in man- 
ners, in laws. During the first 800 
years, nearly, of the Christian era, 
while every other part of Europe 
felt the presence of hostile strangers, 
this Erin preserved an unparalleled 
seclusion. Then came the Scandi- 
navian sea-rovers, who disturbed 
and harried the land, and at last 
made and held some strong settle- 
ments on the coasts. But they did 
not change the character and sys- 
tem of the country. 

Irish royalty had not passed out 
of the Barbaric type, i.e. the elective 
and mainly personal. The Anglo- 
Saxon Kings were Teuto-Barbaric ; 
the Irish Kings Kelto-Barbaric. 
The tribes of Erin settled down into 
fixed domains and chose ‘ Kings’ 
(Riogh) ; certain families rose above 
the rest, and the election custo- 
marily confined itself to these. Of 
opposition and conflict there was 
plenty, as elsewhere throughout 
Europe; but, on the whole, Irish 
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Royalty was comparatively a set- 
tled institution, and pursued a 
regular course during many centu- 
ries. 

This island was ruled by five 
kings, namely, of Ulster, Connaught, 
Munster, Leinster, and Meath,' one 
of these being always chosen as 
sovran or High-King (Ard-Righ) 
of Erin. During several centuries 
—say, broadly, between the years 
400 and 1000—the High-Kingship 
rested in one family, the descendants 
of King Nial ‘of the Nine Hos- 
tages.’ From one of his sons, Conall 
Gulban, came the Northern branch 
of the O’Neills (Ui-Niall); from 
another son, Kogan or Owen, came 
the Southern O’Neills ; and of these 
two branches of the great O'Neill 
family thirty High-Kings reigned. 
From A.D. 722 to 1022, 300 years, 
reigned seventeen High-Kings, 
average 174 years each: one was 
killed by his countrymen, four fell 
in battle against the Scandinavian 
invaders, twelve died a natural 
death. This shows, for the time of 
the world, a remarkably well-settled 
succession. 

The descendants of yet another 
son of the great King Niall, Cormac 
Cas, had settled ia the parts about 
Limerick and Cashel, and called 
themselves Dal-gCais, ‘Tribe of 
Cas,’ or Dalcassians. The head of 
this tribe in A.D. g80 was a remark- 
able man, Brian son of Kennedy, 
eminent both in war and politics. 
Melaghlin? the Second, of the elder 
Southern O’Neills, was in that year 
chosen High-King; but Brian, first 
becoming King of Munster, aspired 
to the supreme power. Meanwhile he 
opposed the Danes and Norwegians 
(who from 795 had infested the 
country) with a vigour to which 
they were not accustomed, beat 
them (A.D. 968) in the bloody battle 
of Suleoid (Salicetwum, ‘ Willow 


1 The territory of Meath seems to have been at first set apart as appanage of the 
High-Kingship, but not to have so continued. 
? Often, but incorrectly, called ‘Malachi.’ 
‘Servant of St. Seachlin’—a usual way of honouring the Saints. 


His name in full was ‘ Maelseachlin’— 








Wood,’ near Tipperary), and took 
their great town of Limerick. After 
this, joining forces with King Me- 
laghlin, he took Dublin, the capital 
of the Scandinavians, and expeiled 
Sitric. Brian also strengthened his 
family by marriages. He himself 
was married three times, his first 
and second wives the daughters of 
powerful Irish chieftains, his third 
the sister of the King of Leinster 
and widow of Olaf, Danish King 
of Dublin. Brian’s second son, 
Donough, married a daughter of 
the most powerful man in England, 
under the king, Earl Godwine (her 
sister being the queen of Edward 
the Confessor and her brother 
Harold) ; one of his daughters was 
married to the Scandinavian Prince 
‘Sitric, another to Kenneth Mac 
Alpin, King of Alba (Scotland). 
{rish kings, princes, and chieftains 
were on a level with men of similar 
rank elsewhere. 

The powerful Brian now openly 
claimed the High-Kingship from 
Melaghlin, who, after debates and 
delays, yielded it to him .D. 1002. 

There was Brian ‘ of the Cattle- 
Tribute’ (Brian Boroimhé—‘ Brian 
Boru’), monarch of Erin, a usurper, 
but one, like many usurpers, that 
ruled strongly and well.! He made 
roads and bridges, founded schools 
and churches, sent over the sea ‘ to 
buy books,’ was hospitable be- 
yond measure, and enforced obser- 
vance of the laws. The Scan- 
‘dinavians he strictly kept down, 
‘and drew from them a heavy tri- 
bute; therefore, in the year 1013, 
they made a great rising, aided by 
the Irish King of Leinster, and by 
ships and soldiers of their own 
countrymen, from Denmark under 
Prince Carl Cnutson, from the 
Orkneys under Earl Sigurd, and 
from the Isle of Man under Brodar. 
On Good Friday, 1014, the Irish 
army of banded tribes (always 
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hard, however, to keep together), 
commanded by King Brian, now 
seventy-three years old, and his 
six sons, met the Scandinavians 
with their Leinster allies on the 
plains of Clontarf, north shore of 
Dublin Bay—on each side some 
zo,00oo0 men. The furious battle 
endured all day, and in the evening 
the Scandinavians broke and fied, 
and this day was the end of their 
independent power in Ireland. But 
the victors also suffered great 
slaughter—old King Brian and four 
of his sons were slain. The strength 
of the O’Brien family was ex- 
hausted. Then the deposed King 
Melaghlin resumed his Head-King- 
ship, and reigned nine years, keep- 
ing the Norse well down. After 
him (A.D. 1022) came times of per- 
sonal and family rivalries and of 
general turmoil, no strong man 
rising to quell the stormy confu- 
sion. 
then Brian Boru’s power and am- 
bition had broken in pieces the 
orderly succession to the High- 
Kingship. 

During the next 150 years the 
succession to the monarchy of 
Ireland caused incessant wars be- 
tween the provincial kings of Con- 
naught, Ulster, Munster, Lein- 
ster, and Meath, as rivals or the 
allies of rivals, and he who for a 
time succeeded in getting to the 
highest place was only, in the legal 
phrase of the country, Ard-Righ go 
Jresabhra, ‘Monarch with opposi- 
tion.’ They pushed and pulled each 
other down, like children in the 
game called ‘king of the castle.’ 
From the O’Briens of Munster, 
the Head-Kingship passed to the 
O’Conors of Connaught, against 
whom strove the O’Melaghlins of 
Meath. 

When Robert Fitzstephen landed 
on the Wexford coast the following 
were the reigning families in Ire- 


? An ancient triennial tribute, chiefly in cows (0), to the High-King, was revived by 
Brian. 


See O’Curry, Lectures on MS. Mater, of Ir, Hist. (1861), p. 231. 


Scandinavian pressure and’ 
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land: in Ulster, O’Neill; in Mun- 
ster, O’Brien ; in Meath, O’Melagh- 
lin; in Leinster, MacMurrough; in 
Connaught, O’Conor; this last being 
High-King of Erin, ‘ with opposi- 
tion.’ Of the MacMurroughs a fuller 
account will follow. 

IV.— GREATER THAN ALL KINGS. 
At the beginning of the Four Hun- 
dreds (fifth century) Christianity was 
no longer merely a creed or religion, 
it had become a powerful organised 
society. A constituted clergy had 
begun to rule. And, not merely 
strong in Church affairs or through 
priestly influences, the bishops and 
priests became the principal muni- 
cipal magistrates. During succes- 
sive generations, the aim of the 
ecclesiastic power was to predomi- 
nate in society, to rule in matters 
spiritual and temporal. It allied 


itself with all princes who accepted 
the Church’s supremacy, and en- 
couraged them in every opportunity 


of making war on the unorthodox, 
deservers of death temporal and 
eternal. If the Church at times 
took the side of human freedom, it 
was either to increase her own gene- 
ral influence, or (more often) to 
check some rival to herself in the 
claim to absolute authority. 

The flood of ecclesiastical power, 
gradually rising and spreading for 
some ten centuries, had its times of 
temporary abatement and recession. 
But beginning to swell anew under 
Pope Alexander II. (with Hilde- 
brand for prompter), it rose higher 
and spread wider than ever before. 
During many years, the successive 
Popes steadily kept in view the 
grand object of entirely subjecting 
to St. Peter’s Chair all the national 
churches and all the princes and 
nations of Christendom. 

England gave the Popes a deal 
of trouble. William the Conqueror, 
Rufus, Henry Beauclere, Stephen, 
each in turn resisted, and each more 
or less gave ground to the persistent 
encroachment of the Church. But 
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during the energetic reign of Henry 
II. the contest for power between 
Tiara and Crown became fiercer 
than ever. 

The story of Thomas 4 Becket 
needs no repetition here. Henry, 
sturdy king of stubborn England, 
must write imploring letter after 
letter, and strip his back to the 
scourge at Canterbury altar. And 
this humiliation befell the King 
some months after the May day 
that saw the landing of Robert 
Fitzstephen and his men on the 
coast’ of Wexford. 

They came there for their own 
ends, but, unseen, the mighty force 
of New Rome, of Ecclesiocracy, was 
watchful and ready at their back— 
a power that for yet another cen- 
tury continued to grow, and stood 
in fullest vigour about the middle 
of the Twelve Hundreds (thirteenth 
century). The Pope was then lord 
paramount of every landin Christen- 
dom, and the greatest kings trem- 
bled at the raising of his finger ; the 
King of England was formally the 
Pope’s vassal, and held his do- 
minions as fiefs of the Holy See. 

England, as we have said, was long 
time a troublesome son to the Holy 
Father, and little Ireland was an- 
other unruly child, whom it was ne- 
cessary by some means or other to 
bring to obedience. The clergy of 
Erin noway differed in doctrine from 
the clergy of other Christian coun- 
tries ; but in some parts of their dis- 
cipline they differed—notably in the 
important matters of the form of 
tonsure and the time of keeping 
Easter. Their real offence, the true 
disease (whereof these were but 
symptoms), was contumacy; they 
did not acknowledge the supremacy 
of the Pope, neither did they pay 
Peter’s Pence. 

Now, in the same year (namely 
1154) that young Henry Planta- 
genet became Henry Il. of Eng- 
land, Nicholas Brakespeare changed 
into Pope Adrian 1V.—first and 
last Englishman that has ever 
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sat in Saint Peter’s Chair. Henry 
sent three bishops and the famous 
John of Salisbury (a personal friend 
of the new Pope) to Rome with 
congratulations. The ‘Irish ques- 
tion’ (which has been going on ever 
since) was almost certainly mooted 
on that occasion. England and 
Rome had each longwhile cast 
glances at the strange island in 
the west; and now a private arrange- 
ment was made. Adrian sent to 
Henry a letter (not a bull),? which 
has been often quoted, saying in 
effect—Ireland and all islands be- 
long to Blessed Peter and the Holy 
Roman Church: you have signified 
to us, dearest son in Christ, your 
desire to enter into the island of 
Ireland, for the subduing of that 
people to laws, and extirpating their 
vices, and to make them pay an 
annual tribute to Blessed Peter of 
one penny from each house, and to 
conserve all the rights of the 
Church: go on and do so, in God’s 
name. 

At a Parliament held at Win- 
chester, 1155, Henry consulted with 
his nobles ofthe conquest of Ireland, 
but the expedition was not resolved 
upon, and the letter was laid by for 
some fourteen years. Adrian was 
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then dead, and gone to eternal glory; 
but his written words kept their 
magical vitality and strength, and 
were at last brought into play with 
much effect ; supported by those of 
@ new pope. 

Whilst not as yet made public, 
the views it expressed, and the 
tenor of the document itself, were 
doubtless well known to many. The 
pro-papal part of the Irish clergy— 
‘ Ultramontanes ’ as they would now 
be called—did their best to enfeeble 
and suppress all opposition to the 
new intruders; agreeing that ‘the 
rightful place of the Pontifical power 
is as that of the sun in our firma- 
ment.’ 3 

V.—KING DERMOT. 

Dermot MacMvrroveu, king of the 
small realm of Laighin or Leinster 
(a district which then included 
little more than the present counties 
of Wexford, Wicklow, Carlow, and 
Kildare, with part of Dublin), was 
great-great-grandson of a chief 
called Mael-na-mbo—‘ Mael of the 
Cattle ’—for the use of surnames 
hereditary and permanent did not 
begin till the Ten Hundreds. 

This Mael of the Cattle is de- 


scribed as ‘lord of O’Kinshellagh,’ + 


1 Nicholas Hastifragus, or Breakspear; born at Langley near St. Alban’s; being 
refused admission to St. Alban’s monastery, he made his way to Paris and studied as a 
poor scholar; thence to Spain and entered the monastery of St. Ruf, not far from 
Valentia, of which in time he was made abbot. Coming to Rome, he found favour 
with Pope Eugenius III., became bishop, cardinal, and finally, in the year 1156, Pope. 
He ruled three years, and then died, poisoned as some think. See Catal. Mater, Br. Hist. 
Hardy. vol. ii. p. 283. (Treas. Series, 1865.) 

John of Salisbury, born there (circa A.D. 1115 ?); went to France and studied 
under Abelard; a teacher; a chaplain; secretary to Theobald, Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, and sent often to Rome on confidential business; then secretary to Arch- 
bishop & Becket, whose side he took against the King. After the murder, returned to 
France; made Bishop of Chartres; died at Chartres 1180. Author of Epistole 
(mainly on the public questions of the time —King versus 4 Becket, &c.), Polycraticus, 
(on morality and philosophy), Vita Thome Becket, &c. See Catal. Matir. Br. Hist. 
Hardy. vol. ii. p. 419. (Treas. Series, 1865.) 

? Adrian’s letter is not, as commonly described, a Bull, but a less formal ‘ Privile- 
gium.’ It is given by Rymer (Federa, Lond. 1704, vol. i. p. 15), under date 1154, and in 
Bullarum, Privilegiorum, ac Diplomatum Pontificum Amplissima Collectio (ed. Cocque- 
lines, Rome, 1739, vol. ii. p. 351), under date 1155, and with some unimportant verbal 
differences from Rymer. 

* Saying of Innocent III. Muratori, quoted by Hallam. 

* Donegal Annals, a.p. 1006; i.e. the body of Annals compiled a.p. 1632-36, at the 
monastery of Donegal, by the O’Clerys and others, from old MSS., and since named, 
quite wrongly, ‘Annals of the Four Masters.’ See Fraser, Dec. 1867. 
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and was sixteenth in descent from 
Enna Kinshellagh, ancestor of that 
tribe.'| When he was slain, by his 
own tribe, in 1006,? his son Dermot 
must have been a child, for of that 
Dermot (great-grandfather of our 
Dermot) we first hear in 1033, after 
which date his name often appears 
in the Annals, with foray and war.* 
In 1052 he defeated the Scandina- 
vians of Dublin; Eachmarcach, lord 
of the foreigners, ‘ went over seas,’ 
and Dermot ‘assumed the kingship 
of the foreigners after him.’ Hewas 
a warlike, impetuous man, of ruddy 
complexion, ‘whose white teeth 
laughed at ill-fortune.”® In 1056 
he is styled ‘ Lord of Leinster,’ and 
appears at length to have been ac- 
knowledged in the sovereignty of 
Leinster, to the exclusion of the 
family in which it had anciently 
rested. In February 1072, he met 
the King of Meath in battle (near 
Navan), was defeated, ‘slain, and 
beheaded.’° This Dermot the first 
had a son Maurrough (Murchadh, 
from whom Mae Murchadha— Mac- 
Murrough’), who died before his 
father.? The son of Murrough was 
Donogh MacMurrough, whose son 
was our Dermot MacMurrough 
(Diarmaid Mac Murchadha), born 
about the beginning of the Eleven 
Hundreds. 

Dermot MacMurrough, King of 
Leinster, was a man of tall and 
strong ‘body , ® warrior and a tyrant. 
His voice, we are told, in later years, 
became hoarse from continual shout- 
ing in battle.§ In1137 he besieged 
Waterford, and took hostages from 
the Scandinavians.® In 1141 he 
killed, treacherously, several chief- 
tains of Leinster, and biinded 
others.'° In 1149 he joined the 
Scandinavians of Dublin in a plun- 


1 Don. Ann, A.D. 1053. 


3 Ibid. a.p. 1037, 1040, 1041, 1048, 1052, &c. 


5 Thid. a.p. 1072. 6 Tbhid. 
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dering expedition. In 1151, Tur- 
logh O’Conor and Dermot MacMur- 
rough met Turlogh O’ Brian, King of 
Munster, in the battle of Moimmor, 
‘Great Marsh’ (probably in Tip- 
perary), wherein O’Brian was de- 
feated with great slaughter. Among 
the allies of O’Brian was Tiernan 
O’Ruaire, Prince of Brefny (now 
Leitrim and Cavan) ; and next year 
O’Conor and MacMurrough at- 
tacked O’Ruaire, defeated him, and 
spoiled his territory. King Dermot 
at this time was about fifty years of 
age. 

O’Ruaire’s wife was Dervorgilla, 
daughter of the King of Meath, a 
woman now in her forty-fourth 
year.!! She had been ill-treated by 
her husband,!? and at length, with 
the advice of her brother, resolved 
to leave him. Taking her cattle and 
furniture, she voluntarily and de- 
liberately went away into Leinster 
with King Dermot, with whom she 
had had some former acquaintance. 

In 1153 we find Dermot releasing 
from fetters Niall O’Morda, lord of 
Lagis, after blinding him, contrary 
to guarantee.'!3 And in the same 
year King Turlogh O’Conor led an 
army against Dermot, and forcibly 
took away Dervorgilla and her 
cattle—O’Ruaire now becoming 
ally of King Tarlogh and giving 
him hostages. 

In 1156 died Turlogh O’Conor, 
King of Connaught, and High-King, 
‘with opposition,’ of all Ireland, 
succeeded in the former dignity by 
his son Rury, alias Roderic, who 
immediately blinded his own bro- 
ther Brian.'4 A bad state of things, 
but nowise peculiar to Ireland. 

After this we find O’Ruaire in 
alliance with King Roderic, pro- 
spering, and King Dermot’s power 


2 Ibid. a.p. 1006. 
4 Thid. a.p. 1052. 


A.D. 1072. ? Tbid. a.p. 1072. 


* Girald, Cambr. Expugnatio Hibernica, lib. i. cap. vi. 


® Donegal Annals in anno. 
2 Thid. ap. 1152. 
14 Thid.— 


Ann. of Clonmacn. A.D. 1152. 
‘Turlogh’ is properly Toirdhealbach, which means ‘ 


10 Thid, 1 Thid. a.v. 1193. 
13 Don. Ann. 


Tower-like.’ 
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on the decline. Dermot was always 
acknowledged as their lawful prince 
both by the natives of Leinster and 
the Scandinavian colonists there, 
whose chief seats were at Dublin 
and Wexford, and as a powerful 
leader in war men had been ready 
to follow him. But, personally, he 
was ‘infestus suis, exosus alienis,’ 
troublesome to his own people, de- 
tested by strangers, every man’s 
hand against him and his against 
every man’s,! 

In 1166 Rury O’Conor, triumph- 
ing at last over the rival house of 
the O’Melaghlins of Meath, was in- 
augurated at Dublin as Monarch of 
Treland, and at the head of his army 
took submission and hostages from 
the minorkings and chieftains. King 
Dermot, fearing an immediate at- 
tack, burned his own stronghold at 
Ferns,? and probably took refuge 
in the woods. He gave hostages 
to King Rury, but this could not 
save him. An army, including 
some of his own subjects, both Irish 
and Scandinavian,’ and his old 
rival Tiernan O’Ruaire (whose wife 
he had carried off fifteen years be- 
fore), overran the territory of Mac- 
Murrough, and the fierce old king 
(now about sixty-four years of age), 
hard pressed, fled across to Wales. 
This was in 1166.4 They set up 
his son Murrough as king instead, 
‘he giving seventeen hostages to 
Rury O’Conor.’ ® 

It seems clear, though little notice 
has been taken of the fact, that Der- 
mot’s first attempt to re-establish 


1 Girald. 
3 Thid. 


Seven Hundred Years Ago. 


Cambr. Expug. Hib. lib. i. cap. 6. 
4 Ibid. 
® The Donegal Annals in this same year of 1167 says: 
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himself by foreign help was made 
in the next year, 1167.6 He came 
back to Ireland with a force of 
Galls, ‘ foreigners,’ who were pro- 
bably Welsh, and fought several 
times against Rury O’Conor and 
Tiernan O’Rorke. In the second 
conflict, according to the Donegal 
Annals, was slain ‘the son of the 
King of Britain . . . who had come 
across the sea in the army of 
Mac Murchada.’ This, O’Donovan 
thinks,’ was probably a son of Rhys 
ap Gry ffith, Robert Fitzstephen’s 
imprisoner, ‘of whom we have more 
to hear. Dermot, getting the worst 
of it, made terms with O’Conor and 
was allowed again to leave Ireland. 
He sailed, with some sixty attend- 
ants, to Bristol, where he stayed 
at the house of Robert Herding,‘ 
or Fitzharding, and busied himself 
in planning a new expedition to re- 
cover his kingdom, this time turn- 
ing his eyes to King Henry UW. 
Henry was in Aquitaine, and thither 
hied Dermot in form of a suppliant. 

Henry, now thirty-six years of 
age, was a man of powerful per- 
sonality. He was of middle stature, 
broad-chested and brawny, large- 
headed, with square, florid almost 
fiery face, and grey bloodshot eyes, 
which blazed terribly when he was 
angry; fleshy of body, with an enor- 
mous paunch, which his violent 
daily exercise on foot and on horse- 
back could not subdue. His hands 
were coarse and uncared for, and 
his shins often wounded and dis- 
coloured by kicks from horses. Al- 


2 Don. Ann, A.D. 1166, 
5 Tbid. 


‘The Church of the Nuns at 


Clonmacnois was finished by Dervorgil, daughter of Murchad 0’ Melaghlin ’—doubtless an 


act of contrition. 


She was now sixty years old. 


A quarter of a century later, in 1193, 


we find that ‘ Dervorgilla (Derforghaill) (i.e. the wife “of Tiernan 0’ Rourke), daughter of 
Murrough O’Melaghlin, died in the monastery of Drogheda [Mellifont] in the eighty- 


fifth year of her age.’ 


So much for Dervorgilla, whose share in the invasion of Ireland has been erroneously 
made so much of by Giraldus, by Camden, by Ware, and by almost every historian down 


to the present day. 
.) Vel Gp 1167. 


* Ang. Norm. Poem. On the Conquest of Ireland, p. 16 (date Thirteen Hundreds ?). 


London : Pickering, 1837. 
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ways busy, he never sat, save when 
on horseback and at meals. For 
the time he was well learned, and 
when in good temper eloquent, 
courteous, and facetious, but in 
anger his fury was beast-like and 
perilous. For the rest, he was pru- 
dent, plotting, dissimulative, and 
often broke his word—would hold 
to his purpose rather than his pro- 
mise. He was hard in his own 
household, liberal to strangers, 
severe to his antagonists, clement 
to the subdued, cautious of enter- 
ing into war, most energetic in car- 
rying it on, self-possessed in danger, 
firm in adversity, a steady friend 
and steady hater.' 

Ireland had long been in Henry’s 
mind. He held the Pope’s letter 
giving over that desired island to 
him on conditions. Here was very 
possibly a good opportunity. Der- 
mot returned to Bristol to Robert 
Herding’s house, carrying royal 
letters ordering the King of Eng- 
land’s subjects to aid, favour, and 
abet the Irish refugee, and these 
he made publicly known, along 
with large offers from himself. 

In a castle on the river Wye, 
Dermot found his man. 


VI.—EARL RICHARD. 
RicHarp pE CLARE was a Norman- 
English nobleman, head of the De 
Clares, proud and poor. Stripped of 
most part of the broad lands which 
his grandfather had possessed, he 
was living discontented in this nook 
within the Welsh border. A former 


1 Gir. Camb. Expug. Hib. lib. i. cap. xlvi. f 
Walter, Archbishop of Palermo; quoted in Quarterly Review, vol. lviii., from Upcott’s 
Private Collection of Original Letters, &e. Si 

2 Strigul (or Striguil, Estrigol, &c.) was another name for Chepstow Castle—built, it 
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Richard (son of a Norman Count 
Gislebert or Gilbert) came to Eng- 
land with the Conqueror, and to 
him were given Tunbridge in Kent 
and Clare in Suffolk, from which 
latter place he and his descendants 
were named ‘ De Clare.’ 

Some forty years later, Gilbert 
(his eldest son) getting the usual 
King’s license ‘to conquer the 
Welsh,’ took possession of a large 
slice of the Pembroke district, in 
Dyfed, by help of a mixed force of 
Normans, English, and Flemings. 
Sea-floods devastating their own 
land had driven in 1107 many 
Flemings to England (Queen Maud 
being their countrywoman), where 
at first they were scattered up and 
down, but King Henry I. collected 
them and sent them into South 
Wales, to be out of the way of quar- 
rels with his English subjects, and 
at the same time to check the 
quarrelsome Welsh. These men 
furnished Gilbert de Clare with 
many stout soldiers. His little army 
slaughtered and expelled the Welsh 
from their south-western peninsula ; 
the land was divided among the 
adventurers and became known as 
‘ Little England beyond Wales.’ It 
was this Gilbert, it would appear, 
who was styled by his followers 
‘Strongbow,’ and who was also 
known as Earl Strigul from his cas- 
tle of that name, otherwise called 
Chepstow.? Gilbert Strongbow left 
three sons, Richard, Gilbert, and 
Robert. Richard, the eldest, now 
head of the De Clares, journeying 


Also Peter, Archdeacon of London, letter to 


would seem [Dugdale : Camden], by William Fitz-Osborne, Lord of Breteuil, made Earl 
of Hereford, a leading man in the Norman Conquest ; and taken from his son Roger for 


rebellion and given to the De Clares. It is called in Doom-Book ‘Castellum de 
Estrighoiel.’ The De Clares, lords of Strigul, built a smaller castle on the border of 
Wentwood, eight or nine miles to the west, which from them was named also Strigul, 
and by degrees took this name to itself, the older castle getting called by its Anglo- 
Saxon alias of Chepestowe. This latter Strigul is commonly, but erroneously, accepted 
as the source of the title. Domesday Book (Record Commission 1783), vol. i. fo. 162; 
Camden; Leland; Tanner, Notitia Monastica; Coxe’s Historical Tour in Monmouthshire 
(London: 1801). 
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with his son Gilbert, probably 
from Chepstow to another of his 
castles near Aberystwith, was set 
upon by the Welsh, and both 
father and son with many of their 
followers were slain. This in the 
first year of Stephen, 1135; and 
the place, a wood in the vale of 
the River Gronwy, not far from 
Abergavenny, is to this day called 
Coed Dias, ‘ the Wood of Revenge.’ 
Gilbert de Clare, brother of the 
slain Richard, was now head of the 
family. He appears to have been 
called ‘Earl of Pembroke,’ some- 
times ‘Earl of Strigul,’ and some- 
times familiarly by the inherited 
epithet of ‘ Strongbow.’ The family 
had opposed King Stephen, who 
therefore seized their castles in 
Kent and Sussex; and Henry II. 
also distrusting the De Clares, de- 
prived Richard, grandson of the 
first Gilbert Strongbow, of most of 
his Welsh lands. 

Therefore sat Richard poor and 
moody in his Castle of Strigul, 
and turned a greedy ear to the fugi- 
tive Irish King Dermot MacMur- 
rough and his offers. 

We may add this of the De Clares, 
that in the reign of Edward IIL, 
their male issue failing, King Ed- 
ward’s third son, Lionel, married 
for his second wife the heiress of 
the family, and then received the 
new title of Duke of Clarence—an 
expanded form of ‘ Clare.’ 

Of Earl Richard we have this por- 
trait from an eye-witness, Gerald de 
Barri: ‘A reddish man, freckled, 
with grey eyes, feminine face, thin 
voice, small neck [collo contracto], 
for the rest, mostly long in body. 
A liberal and mild man. What he 
could not by action, he settled by 
suavity of words. When in garb 
of peace, readier to obey than com- 
mand . . . Daring all things after 
counsel with his companions, pre- 
suming or venturing nothing from 
himself. His post in battle was a 


1 Expug. Hid. cap. xxvii. 
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sure refuge and rallying-point for 
his men. In either fortune of war 
stable and constant; neither de- 
spairing in adversity nor light- 
headed in success.’ ! 

Dermot promised Earl Richard 
his daughter Eva in marriage, and 
(what were by no means his to 
give) large lands in possession, with 
the kingdom of Leinster in rever- 
sion ; and the Earl on his side bound 
himself to come over to Ireland next 
spring with a sufficient army. 

Dermot then went on to St. 
David’s, and was well received by 
the king, Rhys ap Gryffith, and the 
Bishop of St. David’s, while ships 
were made ready for his voyage to 
Ireland. King Rhys held now in 
prison his own kinsman, Robert 
Fitzstephen, on some _ political 
quarrel, but at the intercession of 
several, Robert was promised his 
release on consenting to join the 
Irish expedition projected for next 
spring; his half-brother Maurice 
Fitzgerald to go with him. They 
(bargaining on feudal notions) were 
to have the‘ town of Wexford with 
two adjoining ‘cantreds’ of land 
for their share. 

These arrangements made, Der- 
mot sailed to Ireland, taking with 
him (according to the French 
rhymer) some soldiers led by 
Richard Fitzgodoberd, ‘ un chevaler 
de Penbrocsire.”* But these were 
found useless, the time not being 
ripe, and were sent back to Wales ; 
whither also went Maurice Regan, 
King Dermot’s ‘ latiner’ (secretary 
and interpreter), to observe things 
and to keep the preparations 
going. 

When May came, Robert Fitz- 
stephen, impatient probably and 
anxious to get away from Rhys, was 
ready and started, with his own 
kinsmen and followers, accompanied 
by Harvey de Montmaurice, Earl 
Richard’s uncle : Earl Richard him- 
self to follow more deliberately. 


? Ang. Norm. Poem. p. 21. 
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VII.—OF CERTAIN WELSH AND HALF- 
WELSH PERSONAGES, 


Tue Princes of North and of South 
Wales, though for centuries they 
had ruled under nominal submission 
to the Kings of England, were ex- 
tremely insubordinate vassals, and 
the Norman-English castellans on 
and within the border had a busy 
time of it, never safe from siege or 
sudden attack. Even the not rare 
intermarriages of Welsh and Eng- 
lish nobles had little effect in keep- 
ing peace between them; nor did 
the English kings desire such 
peace, which would be likely to tell 
against their own plans. They 
were jealous of all private pacts 
with the Welsh, and used force and 
guile to break them up when 
formed. William the Conqueror 
had made Walter Fitzother cas- 
tellan of Windsor, one of whose 
sons, called Gerald de Windsor, 
became castellan of Pembroke, 
‘a slender fortress’ made by 
Arnulph de Montgomery in the 
reign of Henry I. This Gerald 
married Nesta, daughter of Rhys, 
Prince of South Wales, a beau- 
tiful woman, who had _ been 
concubine to King Henry I. and 
borne him a son, called Fitzhenry 
(whose sons were Meiler Fitzhenry 
and Robert Fitzhenry). To her 
husband Gerald, Nesta bore three 
sons—William, Maurice, and David 
Fitzgerald (ancestors of the famous 
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Trish ‘Geraldines’)—and two 
daughters. One of the daughters 


afterwards married a De Cogan, 
and bore Richard and Milo de 
Cogan; the other daughter married 
William de Barri,'! and became 
mother of Philip and Robert de 
Barri, and also Gerald de Barri, 
better known as Giraldus Cam- 
brensis. Gerald de Windsor being 
dead, his widow Nesta (a good 
match) was married to Stephen,? cas- 
tellan of Abertivy (now Cardigan), 
another strong place of the De 
Clare family,> and bore Robert 
Fitzstephen, whom we have left 
encamped on the Wexford head- 
land. Thus, these adventurers— 
Fitzhenrys, Fitzgeralds, De Barris, 
De Cogans, and Fitzstephens—were 
close relatives, and all had a strong 
dash of Keltic blood; in fact, they 
reckoned themselves quite distinct 
from both English and Norman.‘ 
They spoke Welsh and probably 
Irish. They had much intercourse, 
commercial and other, with Ireland. 
Henry II. looked upon them as 
very dangerous and untrustworthy 
subjects, and when he gave a 
cunning half-leave to their mixing 
in the quarrels of Irish kings, he 
thought that it might possibly 
prove a shoeing-horn to his own 
Irish plots. If they failed, he was 
no way publicly responsible ; if they 
were all killed, he could very well 
bear the loss of such troublesome, 
unruly borderers. 





1 Close to the Glamorgan shore (space wadeable at low water) is Barry Island, of 
some 300 acres, so called from the Irish Saint Barroe (Bairré og, ‘Little Barry’), 
who formerly dwelt upon it, ‘and whose remains rest there in a chapel overgrown with 
ivy” ‘From this island certain nobles of West Cambria, who ruled the isle and adjacent 


coasts, took their name.’ 


Giraldus, vol. v. [tin. Kambrie, cap. vi. 


(Record Series.) Sir 


R. Colt Hoare, (in ed. of said Jtin. published 1806) says: ‘A few stones mark the 
site of an oid chapel ; and there is a holy well, to which, on Holy Thursday, a number 
of women resort, and having washed their eyes at the spring, each drops a pin into it,’ 


(Vol. i. p. 132.) 
? Probably a De Clare. 


® Abertivy, strongly fortified by Gilbert, son of Richard de Clare——Camden, in loco, 

‘Gerald de Barri (one of them), writing of Prince John’s unlucky expedition to 
Ireland in 1185, says, ‘Denique tripartita nobis in primis familia fuerat ; Normanni, 
Angli, nostri, in Hibernia reperti ;’ and goes on to express the jealousy with which the 
last-mentioned, ‘cujus aggressu via nobis in insulam data fuerat, saw the favouritism 
with which the Normans (whom he terms ‘ novi’) were treated, getting the best pay, 


lands, &e.—Expugnatio Hibernica, cap. xxxvii. 
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VIII.—BAGANBUN. 


We have left Robert Fitzstephen 
and Maurice Prendergast with 
their archers and men-at-arms en- 
trenched on the south coast of 
Wexford waiting for their Irish 
allies. Where were they encamped ? 
On the shore of Bannow Bay is the 
answer usually given; but popular 
tradition points steadily, and in my 
own opinion (after visiting the 
place) rightly, to the headland 
called Baganbun, on the westward 
curve of Bannow Bay. The name 
Baganbun is obviously corrupt. 
The name of the neighbouring bay 
(Bannow) Camden took to mean 
‘blessed,’ which is far from the 
truth, for in Irish it is Cuan-an- 
Bhainbh, ‘ Bay of the Sucking-pig ;’ 
and Baganbun is not unlikely to be 
a corruption of Beann-an-Bhainbh, 
‘ Pigling Head ;’ but whatever may 
be the story of the Little Pig, it 
lies buried in the night of anti- 
quity. 

This part of Wexford is mostly 
a sheepwalk of rough green- 
sward, sloping southward in long 
green swells and hollows, all treeless, 
with cottages few and scattered; 
the lonely green country ending 
abruptly in a long line of cliff, per- 
haps some seventy oreighty feet high 
on the average, notched with rugged 
little creeks, and jutting into grass- 
topped headlands; a zigzag path 
here and there, known to fisherman, 
seaweed-gatherer, and coast-guard, 
descending to the lower rocks or to 
some little half-moon floor of yellow 
sand smoothed by the restless tides. 
One promontory, the most con- 
spicuous, is ‘ Baganbun,’ fifty miles 
due west from Milford Haven. In 
front, as you go out upon it, 
stretches the sea-line unbroken from 
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east to west; on your left the 
cliff (which is of the kind that 
geologists term ‘ Lower Silurian’) 
sinks away and shows the wide 
Bay of Bannow with expanse of 
low indefinite shores to the east- 
ward; and on your right juts one 
rough green headland behind an- 
other. Below, the surf breaks 
round a large dark rock in the sea 
and several smaller rocks between 
it and your promontory’s base ; and 
a sloping little beach of smooth sand 
fills the angle between this base 
and the general line of cliff to the 
westward. 

The space between two of the 
smaller rocks is called ‘ Fitz-Ste- 
phen’s Stride ;’ and in this sheltered 
little creek, tradition says, he drew 
up his three ships, encamping his 
men on the level top of the headland 
above, where they were joined the 
next day by Maurice de Prendergast 
and his force out of two ships. 
This headland is in a manner double 
in shape, being of two masses joined 
by a broad neck, the outer and 
lesser bending to the eastward. 
Both are flat-topped and carpeted 
with coarse greensward, a surface of 
some forty English acres. Acrossthe 
isthmus joining the lesser and the 
larger platforms runs a deep fosse 
between two mounds, all now coated 
with grass, and towards the middle 
of the lesser platform is an oblong 
hollow shown as the site of ‘ Fitz- 
Stephen’s tent.’ Where the larger 
platform joins to the mainland runs 
a double fosse, deeper than the 
other, from edge to edge, a space of 
some 250 yards. 

Such is the place which popular 
tradition has always pointed to as 
the scene of a famous historic event.! 
The Irish annalists are silent on the 
subject. Giraldus merely says the 


1A great authority of our day, influential after its fashion as the Times itself 
(Murray's Handbook to Ireland, 1864), notices this spot as follows: ‘The point of 
Bag-an-brun was the locale of the landing of Strongbow and his adventurous band 
on August 23, 1171, the commencement of that career of conquest by which the English 
obtained such an ascendancy in Ireland. (P. 259.) The work is full of equally valu- 
able information. 
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landing was ‘apud Bannam,’ and 
again that they were posted ‘in 
insula Bannensi.’ He calls the dis- 
tance from ‘ Banna’ to the town of 
Wexford about twelve miles (‘millia 
passuum quasi duodecim’), which 
certainly makes against the claim 
of Baganbun, since that is nearer 
double the distance ; but this was 
not a point on which Giraldus was 
likely to be very exact. 

While Robert Fitzstephen, Man- 
rice de Prendergast, and Hervey de 
Montmaurice are anxiously await- 
ing the return of the messengers 
sent inland to tell Dermot Mac- 
Murrough of their arrival, let us 
consider if we can have any distinct 
notion of what the country was like 
in which these bold adventurers 
have landed. 

It was an island of moist and 
mild air, washed with floods of rain 
from the Atlantic clouds; its in- 
terior mostly a great plain, its sea- 
borders mountainous, except fifty 
miles of the east coast. In its 


thick woods a squirrel, the saying 
goes, could have travelled from the 
Giant’s Causeway to Mizen Head 


without {touching ground. Oaks 
were very numerous, and Gerald de 
Barri never saw so many yews else- 
where.! Ash, birch, alder, likewise 
abounded, and thick growths of 
holly, hazel, sloe, and hawthorn. 
These wide woodlands were full of 
animal life: small wild pigs, hares 
and rabbits, and often a fat stag 
rewarded the hunter; martens, 
badgers, and foxes were often seen, 
and countless weasels; and it was 
needful to be on one’s guard against 
wolves. Many hawks, and in the 
mountainous regions no few eagles, 
soared above the forest and 
pounced on their plentiful prey ; the 
marsh swarmed with snipes, the 
open field with quails; while in the 
numerous fishful waters of lakes and 


1 Dair, ‘oak,’ is found in Derry, Kildare, 
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rivers the wild duck swam and 
the heron fished, in the estuaries 
the swift osprey darted on the sal- 
mon, flocks of wild geese and wild 
swans came and went; and along 
the ocean border clouds of seabirds 
flitted and screamed, and built 
innumerable nests on the shelves 
of the lofty cliff. There were no 
harmful reptiles ; and it was firmly 
believed that no venomous creature 
could live for a day on Irish soil. 
Semi-wild human life incurred few 
natural dangers and found its food 
easily. 

But all was not wilderness. 
Slopes of sward fed numerous flocks 
of sheep; rich pastures fattened a 
multitude of beeves, watched by the 
herdsman from his wattled ‘ boolie,’ 
and shifted according to season from 
level mead to upland. No hay was 
made, the soft and rainy climate 
seldom failing to give grass all 
through the winter. The owner of 
flocks and herds lived in his rath, 
set when possible on a hill. Fosse 
and palisaded mound, usually 
several of them, one outside the 
other, made an enclosure wherein 
were built the houses, mostly wattled 
and wooden, the kitchen, the stables 
and byres, of the well-to-do man, 
his family and retainers. The 
granary was generally underground, 
walled, flagged and arched with 
stone, and in this land of springs a 
well was seldom wanting. The 
milch cows from the nearer pastures 
were driven home to milking, and 
when (not seldom) a predatory 
attack was feared as many as pos- 
sible found shelter in the enclosure. 
The swineherds also had their 
duties, and there was no lack 
of beef, mutton, and pork in the 
rath. Beehives were many and 
carefully kept, and honey and mead 
abounded.? No vine could ripen 
its bunches then more than now, 


and countless other names; Eo or Jubhar, 


‘yow,’ in Mayo, Youghal, Newry, and many more. At Aughanure (‘field of yews’) in 
County Gulway a venerable yew survives, which is believed to be at least 1,000 years old. 
* Bees were valuable property, and are often mentioned in the Laws. 
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but the wealthier chieftains had 
plenty of wine, which was largely 
imported from France and paid for 
in great part with hides.' These 
raths were very numerous, and the 
remains of thousands of them— 
grassy trench and mound, in most 
cases with name and in many with 
history surviving—are visible to 
this day throughout Ireland. Each 
tribesman of property paid a regular 
tribute, and the Kings and minor 
Chiefs made frequent ‘ progresses,’ 
drawing supplies from the districts 
through which they passed. 

The poorer people lived chiefly in 
huts of turf or woven boughs. But 
it must be remembered that every 
man, woman, and child belonged to 
some tribe and possessed, in greater 
or lesser share, certain definite tribal 
rights. Careful provision was made 
by law for the aid of poor, infirm, 


and old people, and imbeciles, and 
for the care of all strangers and 
travellers. Nothing can be more 


thoughtfully provident and humane 
on these heads than the ancient 
Laws,? which prevailed in all parts 
of Erin without distinction ; and, 
though violence and treachery were 
common between foes, and foeship 
was everywhere too ready to spring 


up, all who were not foes were 
reckoned as brothers and most 
generously entreated. Hospitality 


to friend and to stranger was an 
indispensable private virtue; and 
in all parts of the country there were 
houses where food and shelter were 
provided gratis, free hotels, kept by 
men of honourable position, called 
Biatachs,? to whom public allow- 
ances were assigned for the purpose. 

We have spoken of the wattled 
houses which from old and 
still in the Eleven Hundreds 
were usual in Erin. These, how- 
ever, were not necessarily rude or 


ol 






of the details are taken. 


2 Ancient Laws of Ireland: Senchus Mor. 


* From Biadh, meat, viands (cf. Bios), 


Seven Hundred Years Ago. 


1 Gir. Topog. Hiber. (Treas. Series, vol. v. p. 28.) 
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mean edifices. The kind of bnild- 
ing, not unknown in other countries, 
but which here attained such per- 
fection as to excite the admira- 
tion of foreigners, and to be de. 
scribed as Scotico, was of 
sawn oaken posts, with woven 
osier-work between, coated with a 
cement and probably limewashed ; 
the roof of wooden beams, thatched 
with straw or reeds. The better 
dwellings of this sort were, in all 
probability, light, airy, and whole. 
some, and they must have been 
spacious, considering the number 
of relatives, retainers, and guests to 
whom every such house was open. 
Such commonly were the residences 
within the palisaded circles of the 
rath—not human pigsties by any 
means. Giraldus was struck by the 
healthiness of the Irish, their tall 
and handsome figures, and ruddy 
complexions. The men’s common 
dress was a long mantle and hood 
of black wool, a shirt dyed saf- 
fron-colour, tight-fitting breeches 
(breachd, spotted, chequered, or 
vari-coloured), which were trowsers 
and stockings in one, brogues of 
hide bound on the feet with thongs, 
and a tall conical cap. Their hair 
and beards, often of a yellow tinge, 
were worn long. They rode boldly 
and without saddles, and used no 
defensive armour, reckoning it a 
sign of cowardice. Their ancient 
weapons were bronze, and precisely 
Greek in design. Later, perhaps 
from the Norse, they learned to pre- 
fer iron, and now usually went into 
battle with a short spear, two darts, 
a long dagger, and a two-edged 
steel battle-axe with a long handle, 
which was their most dreadful 
weapon. Wielding this in one 


more 


hand with great skill and strength, 
they were often able to cleave the 
Giraldus com- 


best coat of mail. 





From this work of Giraldus many 


Parts i. & ii. Treas. Series. 
‘ Topog. Hih.. p- 150. 
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plains much of the common practice 
of carrying about these deadly axes 
by way of walking sticks. Wheeled 
vehicles were in use (limited by the 
scarcity of roads) from very early 
times. 

The men and women of the better 
class wore rich and fanciful robes, 
of colours indicating their rank, 
with finely designed ornaments 
of gold, silver, bronze, and niello 
work (which the modern jeweller 
is fain to imitate but cannot rival).! 
The men were expert hunters and 
ever ready for defensive or offen- 
sive warfare; the women were 
skilled in weaving cloth and linen 
and in needlework. Their home 
amusements were not of a low kind. 
The family historians and genea- 
logists, the poets and story-tellers, 
were in constant request. To possess 
manuscript books was one of the 
chief glories of the wealthy. Chess 
was a favourite game; and skil- 
ful music, especially of the harp 
and voice, was heard everywhere 
and keenly enjoyed. The education 
of the children was provided for, 
and a certain cultivation of intellect 
and taste, creditable for that age 
of the world, was widely diffused. 
Giraldus (no way partial to the 
Irish) says, ‘what they have from 
nature is of the best,’ but he com- 
plains of their general idleness and 
their want of manufactures and 
commerce. True, nodoubt. They 
hated trouble, disregarded gathering 
money, had no turn for sailoring, 
made brooches ‘and bracelets and 
green cloaks to please themselves ; 
hunted and fished, drank mead and 
wine, enjoyed story-telling and 
music, and fought and made peace 
with all the sudden vehemence 
and variability of temper which 
characterised them, and made 
them capable of everything save 
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steady industry or lasting 
tion.? 

More permanent architecture than 
that of woodwork and wattles was 
by no means unknown. Of the 
numerous buildings of uncemented 
stones which belong to the early 
and pagan times of the island, many 
specimens still remain (especially 
on the west coast), some very im- 
pressive in their massiveness, like 
the great fortress of Dun Aenghus,? 
others being small houses of bee- 
hive shape. To the same ancient 
dim era or eras belong the huge 
v~airns (New Grange, Dowth, &c.) 
and the lesser ones that still 
crown many a hill, and the pillar- 
stones and monumental stone 
circles, of which a great number 
are yet standing. ‘These objects 
must have been far more numerous 
in Robert Fitzstephen’s day than in 
ours, and were then already grey 
with the weathering of many cen- 
turies, and awful with the obscure 
shadows of perished generations 
and forgotten races. 

The first Christian anchorites 
built their cells of dry stones much 
in the shape and manner of the pre- 
historic beehive houses. Some of 
the first churches were also built of 
dry stones ; but afterwards many or 
most of the churches were built 
of stone and lime. The monastic 
buildings of Erin as well as most 
of the oratories (for private devotion) 
were, it is probable, erected after 
‘the Scotic manner’ with wood 
and wattles till the Eleven Hun- 
dreds. The abbey and cathedral 
churches were all of cemented 
stone; and of these, at the time 
when Fitzstephen landed, a great 
number were dotted over the face 
of the island ; some of them, though 
not competing in size and splendour 
with the best buildings of richer 


coali- 


' Thousands of copies of the ancient “Tara Send ion called) have been made by 
Messrs. Waterhouse. 


2 See Ancient Laws of Ireland (Treas. Series) passim ; 
Materials of Anc. Ir. Hist, (1861); Giraldus, Topog. 
* On Aran Island, in Galway Bay. 


O'Curry’s Lectures on MS, 
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and more populous lands, exhibiting 
in their remarkable beauty many 
germs of a new and distinct school 
of architecture, which would per- 
haps have proved no less pe- 
culiar and fine than the work of 
Trish metal workers and manu- 
script illuminators, some of whose 
books, croziers, shrines, &c., remain 
to us (a few, alas! out of many) in 
testimony of their exquisite skill.! 
On the ruin-crowned Rock of Cashel 
still remains Cormac’s Chapel, and 
among the hovels of Tuam the chan- 
cel-arch of O’Conor’s Cathedral, 
to bear similar witness to the state 
of art among those ‘ meere Irish ’— 
the first built in a.p.1127, the second 
circa A.D. 1140.2 These were still 
almost new edifices at the date of 
the expedition from Wales—a proof, 
among other proofs, that the coun- 
try was returning to a compara- 
tively settled and prosperous con- 
dition. Numerous Round-Towers, 
and Stone Crosses’ richly carved 
(some of gigantic size), erected at 
various dates extending over several 
centuries, stood up in all parts of 
the island, an army of witnesses to 
the artistic skill of Irish workers in 
stone. 


IX.—OF THE NORSE-FOLK IN ERIN. 
Tue sturdy, indomitable men of 
Norway and Denmark—Fingalls 
and Dhugalls as the Irish named 
them (i.e. White Foreigners and 
Dark Foreigners)—who, as pagan 
marauders, forced themselves into 
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the island by the strong hand, 
harried it with fire and sword, and 
formed settlements in a few places 
on the east and south coasts, were 
at last, after nearly four centuries 
of battles and treaties, becoming 
mingled into one people with the 
natives. Nothing, I am convinced, 
can be less founded than the or- 
dinary notions as to the ‘ Danes’ in 
Ireland. It was usual quite lately 
to call the thousands of remains of 
mounded residences throughout the 
island ‘ Danish raths.’? The Danes 
have been described by antiquaries 
as carrying civilisation to the Irish, 
But the incontrovertible fact is, 
that the state of civilisation in 
the year 800 was very much higher 
in Erin than in Scandinavia. The 
pagan sea-rovers learned Chris- 
tianity in the southern island, and 
many other things (including, as 
our best antiquary holds, the 
art of coining). They had at 
home no stone architecture whatever. 
No relics of the Scandinavian occu- 
pation of any artistic merit have 
been found in Ireland. Nota single 
Norse inscription (so far as I 
know) has ever been discovered.* 
The Scandinavians, however, were 
far superior to the Irish in arms 
and discipline, and in seafaring 
both for war and trade. They 
occupied and fortified, if they did 
not found, the seaboard towns 
of Dublin, Cork, Limerick, Wex- 
ford and Waterford (the two last. 
names only are Norse); made fre- 


1 Mr. James Fergusson says of ancient Irish art and architecture (Jilustrated Handbook 
of Architecture, 1855): ‘At a very early period the Irish showed themselves not only 
capable of inventing a style for themselves, but perfectly competent to carry it to « 
successful issue, had an opportunity ever been afforded them. . . . Their metal work 
showed a true apprehension of the nature of the material, and an artistic feeling equal 
in kind, if not in degree, to anything in the best ages of Greece or Italy; and their 
manuscripts and paintings exhibit an amount of taste which was evidently capable 
of anything. (Vol. ii. p. 104.) ‘Ireland possesses what may be called a Celtic style of 
architecture, which is as interesting in itself as any of the minor local styles of any 
part of the world, and, so far as at present known, is quite peculiar to the island. None 
of the buildings in this style are large ; they, however, are many of them of great beauty 
and elegance.’ (P. 107). 

2 See Petrie’s Round, Towers, &c., pp. 288-314, for descriptions and woodcuts of these. 

2 See Sculptured Crosses of Ireland, by H. O'Neill. 1857. 

* Main authority for all this is Petrie, Rownd Towers, &c. (Dublin: 1855). 


Essay 
on Tara Hill (Trans, of R. I. Acad. vol. xviii.), Life, &c., by Dr. Stokes (1868). 
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quent warlike expeditions through 
the interior, especially along the 
course of navigable rivers and 
lakes, and had evidently a scheme, 
which more than once appeared 
likely to be realised, of placing all 
Erin under Scandinavian rule. But 
this scheme was finally given up 
after their defeat at Clontarf (1014); 
fresh bands of immigrants from the 
north, hitherto many and strong, 
became fewer and fewer, and at 
length ceased to arrive; the settlers 
made treaties with the natives, and 
the peaceful ties between them 
were multiplied.!- Dermot MacMur- 
rough, in his good days, had been 
the acknowledged chief of the Gaill 
as well as the Gaedhil (foreigners 
and natives) in Leinster. In short, 
these sturdy, solid, dogged, sea- 
faring Norsemen were now becom- 
ing amalgamated with the brisk, 
bright, variable, inconstant Irish 
Kelts, to the advantage of both; 
not rapidly, for the two races 
were very distinct in character 
and manners, but inevitably and 
thoroughly. When Fitzstephen 
landed at Baganbun, however, the 
process of absorption was still. far 
trom complete; and Wexford, Dub- 
lin, and other places, though no 
longer looked on by the Irish as hos- 
tile fortresses in their midst, and 
in fact usually accepting the Irish 
King of the territory as their lord 
paramount,? were mainly Norse in 
population and government. These 
towns were enclosed with fortifica- 
tions, partly, I imagine, of palisaded 
mound and trench, partly of stone 
walls, with here and there a bastion 
or tower. To this day on the quay 
of Waterford stands ‘ Reginald’s 
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Tower,”* a large circular structure, 
its date assigned by inscription to 
the year 1003, and one of the chief 
points of attack and defence in 1170. 

These fortified Norse-Irish towns 
gave the new soldiers of fortune a 
good deal of trouble. But it must 
always be recollected that the bands 
of adventurers from Wales came 
over avowedly as a mere reinforce- 
ment of Dermot, Prince of Leinster, 
to aid his recovery of his lawful prin- 
cipality, and that both the Irish and 
the Norse of this district had been 
accustomed for many years to re- 
gard the MacMurrougls as their 
chiefs. The question was not of 
repelling foreign invaders, but of 
siding with their old Prince, out of 
luck for a time, but quite possibly 
about to get back into full power 
and to treat his opponents as van- 
quished rebels, or resisting him and 
his allies in favour of certain other 
Irish claimants of authority. That 
the men from Wales were for them- 
selves likely to set up any claim or 
attain any power no one dreamed. 
Of the Irish annal-writers, those 
who take any, take very slight no- 
tice of their presence. No one 
knew what a tremendous strength 
lay behind this small compact body 
of knightsand archers—the physical 
force of England and the spiritual 
force of Rome. 

Treland, with a brave, hardy, and 
pugnacious population, had always 
been weak as a nation, whether for 
attack or‘resistance. Every petty 
chieftain of a tribe had a voice in 
declaring war and in deciding on 
the subsequent movements. The 
chieftain himself was chosen by his 
clan, with some vague attention to 


! Brian Boru himself, victor over the Norse at Limerick and Clontarf, had for his second 
wife Gormlay, daughter of the King of Leinster and a widow. Her first husband was Anlaf 
the Dane, by whom she had two sons, Sitric ‘Silkbeard’ and Olaf. Sitric married Savé, 
daughter of Brian Boru by his first wife, and Olaf became Danish King of Dublin. 

* While this paper was going through the press, I met, for the first time, Mr. Richey’s 
valuable Lectures on Irish History (1st Series, 1869; 2nd, 1870), with most of whose 
conclusions I entirely agree, though differing on some minor points (as here upon the 


position of the Norsemen), and desiring more references. 


Could Mr. Richey be induced 


to give us the long desired History of Ireland? 
* The old black tower is strong and weathertight, and used now as a prison. 
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hereditary claims, but very fre- 
quently there was furious com- 
petition of several almost equal 
rivals. When a king made a host- 
ing, his army ‘ was in fact a rope 
of sand. It consisted of a number 
of minor clans, each commanded by 
its own petty chieftain, receiving 
no pay and bound by no oath or 
any other obligation of allegiance 
to the king or chief commander. 
Each clan, no doubt, adhered with 
unshaken loyalty to its immediate 
chieftain, but the chieftain, on the 
smallest offence, could dismiss his 
followers to their homes, even at 
the very eve of a decisive battle.’ ! 

Fierce rivalries, jealousies, con- 
tentions, rising often to bloodshed, 
were common between competitors 
for power in the same family, 
between one chief or one clan and 
another, and between the five kings, 
especially in cases of disputed suc- 
cession, which were endless. Neither 


the High-King nor any other au- 
thority was capable of directing the 


forces of the country to any one end. 

In brief, in that month of May, 
seven centuries ago, Dermot Mac- 
Murrough, 
his Irish followers, joyfully joined 
Fitzstephen and De Prendergast on 
the shore of Bannow ; and after re- 
newing their compacts and exchang- 
ing many oaths for mutual security, 
the united bands, of dissimilar 
peoples but one for the moment in 
intention ana cordiality, marched 
on the town of Wexford.? 

X.—A NEW LORD OF IRELAND. 
Tur townspeople (Norse and Irish, 
mainly Norse) boldly sallied forth 
to meet them, but daunted by 
the novel array of the strangers 
and the troop of horsemen with 
breastplates, shields, and shining 
helmets, set their suburbs on fire 


Series, 1867. 
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and retreated within their walls. 
An assault was made by the men 
in armour, the archers shooting 
meanwhile at the prominent points 
of defence; but it was repulsed by 
the townsmen, who cast down 
beams of wood and large stones. 
The assailants withdrew to the 
shore and set fire to all the ships 
which they found there. One mer- 
chant ship, lately arrived from 
Britain, and laden with corn and 
wine, was moored in the harbour; 
this some chosen youths boldly 
rowed out to and boarded, but the 
cables being cut by the sailors (who 
probably made their escape in good 
time) she drifted toward the open 
sea, and the bold youths had to 
take to their boats again and let 
her go. Next morning, mass having 
been solemnly heard through the 
army, preparations were made for 
a new and more systematic assault 
on Wexford; but the townsfolk, 
distrusting their means of defence, 
and reflecting that they were unjustly 
resisting their own lawful prince,’ 
sent messengers to treat. By the 
mediation of two bishops, and ‘other 
good and pacific men, peace was 
made, and the citizens submitted to 
Dermot, giving four chosen hos- 
tages to assure him of their fidelity. 

Reinforced by the Wexfordians, 
Dermot and his allies, now about 
3,000 men in all, marched west- 
ward into the district called Ossory 
In the passes and woods they gene- 
rally got the worst of the fighting, 
but when the natives attacked them 
in open field, Fitzstephen’s horse- 
men broke, pursued, and slaugh- 
tered them. Roderic, the High- 
King, advanced with a large force, 
but instead of war, negotiation 
began between him on one part and 
Dermot and Fitzstephen on the other, 
and closed in a treaty—not a very 


1 Dr. Todd's hetibintian to War of the Gaedhil ‘with the Gaill, p. exix. 
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? Giral. Cambr. Expugnatio Hibernica, cap. iii. 
**Suoque principi se injuste resistere considerantes.’— Giral. Camb. Expugnatio 


Hibernica, cap. iii. 
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faithful or very lasting one. Fitz- 
stephen built a fort on a steep rock 
at the side of Wexford Harbour, and 
his half-brother Maurice Fitzgerald 
came over with two ships to that 
harbour, at the head of ten men-at- 
arms, thirty mounted retainers, and 
about one hundred archers. The 
district of Dublin was ravaged with 
fire and sword, till the townsmen 
sued for peace and renewed their 
allegiance to Dermot. 

He now, elated with success, sent 
repeated messages and warm pro- 
mises to Harl Richard, who had all 
the while been prudently watching 
and waiting on events; and at 
length, after many and various 
consultations, and taking courage 
(where at the beginning he had 
shrunk back) from Fitzstephen’s 
success, the Earl set to work in 
earnest about his Irish expedition, 
first petitioning King Henry either 
to restore him to his forfeited ances- 
tral estates or to give him a license 
to seek his fortune in Ireland. The 
King, no less cautious and fore- 
thoughted than himself, gave the 
discontented Karl a kind of ironical 
permission (which it would be easy 
afterwards to disown in any case), 
quasi licentia, ironica namque magis 
quam vera.' So Earl Richard, when 
May was come, a twelvemonth after 
Fitzstephen, sent over a young 
knight of his household, Raymond 
Fitzgerald by name—from his bulk 
of body called Raymond le Gros— 
with ten men-at-arms and seventy 
archers, who landed near Water- 
ford, fought fiercely and held their 
ground; and on the Eve of St. 
Bartholomew (August 23, most pro- 
bably in 1170) the Earl himself, 
sailing from Milford Haven with 
about two hundred men-at-arms and 
1,000 other troops, landed near 
Waterford, and, joined by Raymond, 
took that city by assault. 

After this, took place the cove- 


nanted marriage of Karl Richard 


1 Expugnatio Hibernica, cap. xiii. 
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and Eva MacMurrough; and after 
many fights and many vicissitudes 
the EKarl’s star was in the ascendant. 

But now King Henry of Eng- 
land, hearing many and, as usual, 
much exaggerated reports of Har! 
Richard’s successful progress in 
Ireland—that, in fact, he is aiming 
at the sovereignty of that country, 
and has perhaps even some chance 
of winning it—thinks it high time 
to interfere. From Aquitaine, where 
he is, King Henry issues proclama- 
tion forbidding all transit of his 
subjects into Ireland, and ordering 
all those already there to return 
before Easter, on pain of forfeiting 
their lands and being banished the 
kingdom. Earl Richard, in great 
straits, sends over Raymond Fitz- 
gerald to Aquitaine with a letter 
of most humble submission; but 
the King receives it coldly and 
defers his reply. 

About this time a general synod 
of clergy, held at Armagh, debated 
on the foreign invasion, determined 
that it was sent by Heaven in 
punishment of the sins of the Irish 
nation, especially for their practice 
of buying English folk from mer- 
chants, and also from robbers and 
pirates, and making slaves of them, 
and decreed or recommended that 
all the English slaves throughout 
Ireland be set at liberty ; a move 
showing, one may guess, the leaning 
of the clerical party, and their ex- 
pectation of a shifting of the lay 
centre of power. 

But one of them at least, Lau- 
rence, Archbishop of Leinster? (since 
canonised), made a determined 
effort against the foreigners, whose 
tough valour and persistence had 
now begun to appear really alarming 
to the patriotic mind. Partly or 
mainly under the Archbishop’s ad- 
vice, an Irish army, under King 
Roderic, assisted by a fleet (probably 
from Man, then under Norse rule) 
of sixty ships ‘full of Norwegians 


2 Lorcan O’ Tuathail, ‘ Laurence O'Toole.’ 
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and men of the isles,’ led by Asculf, 
lately chief of the Norse of Dublin, 
assaulted the City of Dublin where 
Earl Richard abode, and not winning 
it by storm encompassed it with a 
leaguer. The Earl,aftertwo months’ 
siege, and provisions running very 
short, compacted his bravecomrades 
and soldiers into a sallying party, 
and taking the besiegers by surprise 
cut his way through them and made 
to Wexford. There they found the 
town burnt by the Irish and Fitz- 
stephen a prisoner, and with heavy 
hearts marched on to Waterford, 
which received them into refuge. 
Hervey de Montmaurice, who had 
gone over to plead with King Henry 
(now in the west of England), had 
just returned to Waterford with 
important letters and messages ; and 
so Earl Richard with the first fair 
wind sailed out of Waterford har- 
bour in no very cheerful mood, and 
hastened to the King at Newnham 
near Gloucester. 

Henry was getting an army ready 
for Ireland ; would not at first even 
see Earl Richard, whose head 
seemed in great danger; but at last 
accepted his humble submission. 
Marching to Pembroke, Henry 
assembled his large fleet in the 
port of Milford. He thundered 
threats against the chieftains of 
South Wales for allowing Earl 
Richard’s transit to Ireland, but 
forbore punishment on condition of 
their receiving royal custodians into 
their strong places.' At length 
(much to the joy of the locality) 
the royal fleet of 400 ships with 
about 4,500 men sailed with a fair 
wind and safely reached ‘Croch’ 
(now Crook), near the mouth of 
Waterford Harbour, on Saint Luke’s 
Day (October 18,1171). It is also 
on record that ‘when the King 
himself landed from his ship, a 
white hare leapt from the thicket, 





and was forthwith caught and pre- 
sented to him as an omen of 
victory.’ ? 

The King of England at the head 
of such an army made for the time an 
irresistible effect on the fears, hopes, 
and imaginations of the Irish people 
and chieftains. While he rested afew 
days at Waterford, the Wexfordians 
came to sue his favour, bringing 
with them in fetters Robert Fitz- 
stephen, as a culprit who had pre- 
sumed to take upon himself com- 
mand and authority without due 
license from his King. Henry, 
violently upbraiding and menacing 
the unlucky Fitzstephen, ordered 
him to be chained to another pri- 
soner and locked up in Reginald’s 
Tower. 

Moreover, ‘ to the King at Water- 
ford came all the archbishops, 
bishops, and abbots of the whole of 
Ireland, and acknowledged him as 
king and lord of Ireland, taking 
the oath of fealty to him and to 
his heirs, and admitting his and 
their right to reign over them for 
all time to come.’ 

Then, marching circuitously to 
Dublin, King Henry received the 
ephemeral submission of many awe- 
struck Irish chieftains and princes, 
and at Dublin passed his Christmas, 
with much feasting and splendour, 
in a palace built ‘with wonderful 
skill,’ in the Scotic or Irish fashion, 
namely, of oaken posts and wicker- 
work. 

Then (a most important move) 
he caused to be convoked at Cashel 
a synod of the clergy of the whole 
of Ireland. The Pope’s Legate, by 
name Christian, Bishop of Lismore, 
presided, and eight decrees were 
made: the first against concubin- 
age; the second providing for bap- 
tisms, &c. ; the third, ‘that all good 
Christians shall pay tithes’; the 
fourth, ‘that all lands and posses- 


' Expugnatio Hibernica, cap. xxix. 
? Roger de Hoveden, ed. Stubbs (Treas. Series), vol. ii. p, 29. 


* De Hoveden (Treas, Series), vol, ii. p. 30. 
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sions of the Church shall be entirely 
free from all exactions of secular 
men’ [much Church property, in- 
cluding the income of several 
bishoprics, had passed into the 
hands of lay chieftains], and that 
neither princes, chiefs, nor others 
shall any longer ‘exact provisions 
and lodgings on any ecclesiastical 
territories, as the custom is’; fifth, 
that in cases of homicide the 
clergy, though of kin to the slayer, 
shall not be liable to any part 
of the eric or blood-fine; the sixth 
provides that every good Chris- 
tian shall make his will ‘in pre- 
sence of his confessor or neigh- 
bours,’ &c.; the seventh, that those 
who die after good confession shall 
have masses, vigils, &c.; eighth and 
final, that all divine offices shall be 
performed after the manner of the 
Anglican Church, both the Church 
and the kingdom of Ireland being 
indebted to the magnificent King, 
Henry, for the spread of peace and 
the encouragement of religion: 
which constitutions King Henry 
approved and made as public as 
possible. He still, however, kept 
Pope Adrian’s letter in his pocket, 
probably being unwilling, if he could 
help it, to take Ireland precisely as 
a gift of the Church, though he was 
now striving hard to make atone- 
ment for the unfortunate affair of 
4 Becket. 

On Easter Monday 1172 (April 
17) King Henry sailed from 
Wexford, landed at St. David's, 
hurried across England, and 
crossed to Normandy. In the 
Cathedral of Avranches, before 
the barons, bishops, and two Papal 
Legates, he swore on the Gospels 
and relics that he neither com- 
manded nor desired the death of 
4 Becket. Moreover, he bound 
himself to various concessions and 
services in favour of the Papacy, 
and was thereupon absolved by the 
Legates and taken back into the 
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bosom of Holy Church. A few 
months after this (September 20, 
1172) Pope Alexander III. wrote 
three letters,' namely, to the King 
of England, to Christian, Bishop of 
Lismore (Legate),and the four Arch- 
bishops of Ireland, and to the kings 
and princes of Ireland. The second 
letter, after stating that the Apo- 
stolic See had been ofttimesinformed 
of the disordered state of Ireland, 
rejoices to hear of its subjection, by 
the power of our very dear son in 
Christ, Henry, the illustrious King 
of the English, who, moved by 
Divine inspiration, &c. 

The letter to the kings and princes 
of Ireland commends them for hav- 
ing sworn fealty, ‘of your own free 
will, to so powerful and magnifi- 
cent a king, and to so devoted a son 
of the Church . . . no small bene- 
fits may thence be hoped for, to you 
and to the Church and to all the 
people of that land. We therefore 
command that you keep firm and 
unshaken the fealty you have sworn 
to so great a king,’ &c. 

The letters of Adrian and Alex- 
ander were formally published for 
the first time in Ireland, at a synod 
of bishops at Waterford in 1175, 
three years after the date of Alex- 
ander’s, and twenty after that of 
Adrian’s; the publication being 
then at last made in consequence, 
most likely, of the renewed fighting 
in Ireland, and the critical condi- 
tion of the English power in that 
land. Several of the Irish kings 
and many of the minor territorial 
chieftains had done homage to 
King Henry of England and 
acknowledged him as their feudal 
lord—a minority had refused. Such 
oaths were often made in that age 
and often broken. These melted 
from the minds of their takers with 
the immediate effect of King 
Henry’s presence. In any case, the 
leaders, from the smallest chief to 
the Ard-Righ, being only elected 


? Rymer enlarged (Record edition, Lond., 1816), vol. i. p. 45. 
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for life, could scarcely be supposed 
to have the power of binding their 
people and successors. The body of 
the people, individually and tribally, 
took no political part in these 
transactions, and took little note of 
them.! 

But the clergy of Ireland, a 
powerful, numerous, ubiquitous, 
subtle, indefatigable force, form- 
ing but one small limb of a 
vast European organisation, with 
its head at Rome—all the clergy, 
from the archbishop to the eremite 
on his lonely islet, acknowledged 
the sovereignty of Henry, King of 
England— Henry long time op- 
posed to the Head of the Church, but 
now submissive and reconciled. 

As to the people of Ireland, of 
whose existence we so seldom have 
a hint—those ‘meere Irish,’ who 
were merely nuisances and obstruc- 
tions to the new-comers—they had 
a hard enough time of it, between 
native lords and foreign, Keltic 


ideas and habits and Feudal (dia- 


metrically opposed), Brehon laws 
and English laws, ancient reli- 
gious customs and new Romish 
rules. An alien power, without 
taking any notice of their existence, 


granted their lands, on principles of 


tenure entirely strange, to foreign 
adventurers, who treated the 
natives like other ferw natura of the 
region. They knew not whither to 
turn for safety. Capable of much 
under good guidance, they were 
very ill “guided and very ill treated. 
In Queen Elizabeth’s time, after 
four centuries of English occupa- 
tion, during which the weaker 
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people, instead of advancing with 
the rest of Europe, had alone in Eu- 
rope been continually deteriorating 
and growing moremiserable, English 
statesmen and English writers— 
all profoundly ignorant of the 
language and the laws, the history 
and the character of the Irish 
people— looked upon them as 
savages, fit only to be extirpated. 
The arts, except music, had de- 
cayed and died out among them 
They retained their love of learning 
and literature, but their language, 
though ancient, elaborate, and ex- 
pressive, was asalien to England and 
to the most of Europe as Chinese. 
They had no national life of their 
own, yet they were not conquered. 
Extraordinary fate! Inexpugnable 
among their mountains, lakes, and 
marshes, they kept up their antique 
tribal ideas and habits from gene- 
ration to generation. 

It is strictly true to say that the 
prevalent English ignorance as to 
Irish history and character is only 
now beginning to be dispelled, 
seven full centuries after the land- 
ing of Robert Fitzstephen on the 
coast of Wexford. 

The Irish, on their part, must 
learn the fact that their country . 
has never possessed any political 
nationality whatsoever. That it 
had the ‘ makings’ of it (to use an 
Irishism) seems abundantly clear. 
Whether it can still hope to take a 
place of its own in the comity of 
modern civilisation, and on what 
terms, are interesting but not easy 
questions. 

WILLmM ALLINGHAM. 


1 It is a curious fact that Henry’s Will iat sub anno), dated 1182, and begin- 
ning ‘Henricus, Dei gratié Rex Anglie, Dux Normanniz et Aguitaniz, Comes Andegaviee, 


says not a word of Ireland anywhere. 
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IN MEMORY OF 
GEORGE VILLIERS, EARL OF CLARENDON, K.G. 


N future times it will devolve 
on other hands to relate the 
life of him who has given a second 
lustre to the great English title of 
Clarendon, and to trace the effects 
of his policy at home and on the 
relations of this country with 
foreign nations. These are the 
duties of the biographer and the 
historian. But those who watched 
the labours and enjoyed the friend- 
ship of the statesman, whose 
sedulous and successful career is 
now unhappily ended, may not un- 
fitly place on record what they 
know of the singular graces of his 
mind and character. Such a tri- 
bute to his memory is the more 
appropriate, as although he filled 
many great offices in the State 
and a conspicuous position in the 
society of England and of Europe, 
Lord Clarendon neither sought nor 
enjoyed that species of popularity 
which is sometimes lavished on 
politicians of very inferior ability. 
Unostentatious and unassuming in 
all he did, he looked rather to the 
political results of his public con- 
duct than to the immediate effect 
of it on the popular opinion of the 
day. 

Though a genuine Liberal in all his 
principles, sympathising sincerely 
with the cause of freedom, tolerance, 
and progress, he was a man and 
a statesman of the purest aristo- 
cratic type—a man and a statesman 
such as no country not possessing 
an old political aristocracy can 
produce. He had never sat in the 
House of Commons; he made no 
pretensions to that parliamentary and 
popular eloquence by which great 
political assemblies and large bodies 
of men are excited and governed. 
Though faithfully attached to his 
political colleagues and allies, he 
was not in the narrow sense of the 
term a party man. His fine obser- 


vation rendered him sensible of the 
foibles and mistakes of his friends ; 
his candour rendered him perfectly 
fair to the merits of his opponents : 
and the estimation in which his 
personal character and his political 
services were held was equally high 
with men of opposite opinions who 
would have agreed on no other 
public question. Both Lord Palmer- 
ston and Lord Derby would have 
been contented to leave the work of 
the Foreign Office in his hands. The 
standard of political faith by which 
he governed his actions and his life 
was the national dignity and wel- 
fare of England: and it may be 
questioned whether he ever sacri- 
ficed to any mere party or personal 
interest a single conviction or a 
single duty. 

It would be easy to quote ex- 
amples of his freedom from party 
exclusiveness, and of its beneficial 
effects on the public service. One 
must here suffice. In the year 
after the fall of Sir Robert Peel’s 
great Administration, when Lord 
Clarendon had recently accepted 
the Lord-Lieutenancy of Ireland, 
Peel gave notice of certain resolu- 
tions in the House of Commons with 
reference to the tenure of land in 
Ireland. These resolutions were 
considered to be embarrassing and 
mischievous by the Government of 
the day, and they were anxiously 
discussed at a Cabinet which the 
Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland was 
invited to attend. On leaving 
that Cabinet Lord Clarendon took 
his own course. Without con- 
sulting his colleagues, he crossed 
Whitehall from Downing Street to 
Sir Robert Peel’s house. He said 
at once to Peel, ‘ We have been con- 
sidering your resolutions, which are 
embarrassing to the Government 
and to me in particular. I will 
tell you the reason why.’ Upon 
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this he stated to Sir Robert what 
the objections were, and what could, 
in his opinion, as well as what could 
not, be done. The Conservative 
chief listened, and replied with 
equal candour, ‘If you will give me 
your promise that you will carry 
your own views into execution, I 
will forego my resolutions.’ The 
result was the Irish Encumbered 
Estates Act, of which Lord Claren- 
don was the chief promoter. 

By the common consent of those 
who are acquainted with the so- 
ciety of England, Lord Clarendon 
was regarded as the most finished 
gentleman, the most charming and 
genial companion, and the most 
accomplished foreign minister of our 
times. His person in early life was 
singularly handsome. He had the 
air of refinement which Vandyke 
was wont to give his portraits, and 
which seemed as much the inherit- 
ance of George Villiers as his name. 
Even in age, when the hair grew 
thin and the face blanched with toil, 
his eye had lost none of its bright- 
ness nor his figure anything of its 
unstudied elegance. His manners to 
men of every degree and every coun- 
try had a charm which unbent the 
most rugged antagonist, and in- 
spired confidence alike to the timid 
and the suspicious. It has been well 
said of him by a Spaniard that his 
was the ‘ poetry of politeness.’ His 
ringing laugh and ready repartee 
enlivened the formality of courts, 
and gave a charm to the gravest 
political discussions. His con- 
versation, playful, witty, and un- 
constrained, had not the slightest 
trace of pedantic authority or self- 
consciousness. He seemed ever 
to be uttering what came upper- 
most in his mind, and he said it 
with a thousand familiar graces, 
sometimes homely and sometimes 
ingenious, that sent the thought he 
wished to convey home to the mind. 
Sometimes, such was the felicity of 
his diction, he hit upon a word or 
an expression so just and de- 
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scriptive that it became prover- 
bial and will remain in history. 
With these gifts, which are sup- 
posed to be the growth of an exces- 
sive cultivation and urbanity, he 
combined an entire sincerity and 
a truth of heart which were the 
real secrets of his power. He could, 
and did, say to men of all ranks— 
including that rank which absolute 
truth most seldom approaches— 
all he wished to convey to them, 
and all he thought of the matter in 
hand; but he said it with so light 
a touch and so cordial an expression 
of good-will that he conciliated even 
when he differed and condemned. 

Enemies: he had none; and the 
bitterest taunts aimed at him in 
party warfare or political contro- 
versy were forgotten and forgiven 
by him almost as soon as they had 
been uttered. He had no rancour, 
no antipathies, and no resentment. 

These were some of the qualities, 
joined to a thorough knowledge of 
men and of the relations of all 
foreign States, which gave him a 
consummate advantage in the guid- 
ance of foreign affairs. For beneath 
this grace and playfulness of man- 
ner lay concealed a grasp of steel— 
fine and delicate but keen and 
unflinching. He succeeded, not by 
the blows of a hammer, but by the 
touch of a spring. Assuredly he 
wanted neither wisdom nor firm- 
ness; but his manner was so in- 
dicative of quickness and compli- 
ance that he did not always gain 
credit for the higher qualities of 
his character. 

In some respects it may be said 
that Lord Clarendon was better 
understood and more highly appre- 
ciated in foreign countries than in 
his own. There have been other 
English Foreign Ministers as emi- 
nent and as powerful as he was. 
But something of the proverbial 
stiffness or arrogance of the British 
character mingled with their as- 
cendancy, and sometimes galled the 
sensitiveness of our foreign neigh- 
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bours. Lord Clarendon made them 
feel that he was one of themselves, 
and that he put himself altogether 
in their place. The ease and grace 
with which he conversed in most 
of the languages of Europe, opened 
to him the hearts of those he was 
thus addressing in their own tongue. 
In Spain, to this day, although more 
than thirty years have elapsed since 
he left the country, the name of 
George Villiers is venerated and 
beloved as one of the boldest 
champions and warmest friends 
of the cause of freedom and the 
rights of the nation. He had 
become an adopted child of that 
people not easily won upon by 
strangers. In France, no Minister 
ever crossed the threshold of the 
Tuileries, who was welcomed by 
the reserved and unconfiding sove- 
reign of that country with greater 
warmth and sincerity; no advice 
was more often sought and taken; 
no influence was more regarded—by 
the Emperor Napoleon, from motives 
of political experience—by the Em- 
press Eugénie, from sentiments of 
early and affectionate attachment. 
In Germany, when the Emperor of 
Austria convoked the Princes of 
the Confederation to their last 
inauspicious meeting at Frankfort, 
in the hope that the Federal Union 
might still be preserved, he thought 
the meeting incomplete without the 
presence of Lord Clarendon, and 
the English Minister was summoned 
from Wiesbaden to Frankfort, 
though unprepared and even with- 
out a uniform to wear in that 
gorgeous circle. Even the Court 
of Prussia relaxed something of 
its harsh deportment, when Lord 
Clarendon made his appearance at 
the coronation at Konigsberg as 
the representative of the Queen; 
and the opinions he was solicited 
to express—and did express with 
his usual frankness—were accepted 
without disfavour. Nor can the 
name of that high-hearted lady who 
shares the throne of Holland, and 
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surrounds it with the noble pur- 
suits of a cultivated intellect, be 
omitted from any notice of those 
sovereigns who honoured Lord 
Clarendon with their confidence and 
regard. The Qucen of the Nether- 
lands, no stranger to the pleasures 
of private friendship, placed that of 
Lord Clarendon in the first rank. 
Perhaps some of the sharpest pas- 
sages of Lord Clarendon’s diplo- 
matic life took place between him 
and some of the ministers of the 
United States in this country, such 
as Mr. Buchanan and Mr. Dallas, 
who, by their own showing, were 
more intent on making political 
capital for home consumption, than 
on maintaining a just balance 
between the two nations. Lord 
Clarendon knew them well and paid 
them in their own coin. But to 


the honour of the present American 
Executive, President Grant did full 
justice to the conciliatory character 
of the British Minister; and the very 


first expression of sympathy at our 
recent loss which reached this 
country, within an hour or two of 
Lord Clarendon’s death, was a tele- 
graphic message of condolence from 
Washington. 

In this respect, more especially, 
the loss the country has sustained 
is irreparable. It is indeed a most 
remarkable and lamentable coin- 
cidence that at the very moment 
when we lost him an unforeseen 
and tremendous crisis occurred in 
the affairs of Europe, which 
threatens to produce the most com- 
plicated and disastrous results to 
some at least of our allies. No doubt 
the affairs of the Foreign Department. 
are entrusted to competent and not 
inexperienced hands, but there is no 
living Englishman who can speak 
with the authority Lord Clarendon 
enjoyed in Europe: none is to the 
same degree regarded as a known 
and trusted friend by the sovereigns 
and statesmen of other countries : 
none could in the same manner 
confront a congress of adverse and 
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discordant interests as he did at 
Paris, with signal success, in 1856: 
none could, with the same skill and 
insensible weight, inspire concilia- 
tion in the place of passion, and 
confidence in the place of distrust. 
These were the secrets of his foreign 
policy. It was noiseless, equable, 
wholly free from irritable resent- 
ment or imperious exigencies : firm 
because the ground taken by the 
minister was unassailable: asking 
no more from others than we were 
ourselves prepared to concede. The 
triumph of such a policy, like the 
air of a serene climate or the life of 
a healthy frame of body, is that it 
is unperceived. Under his guidance 
the machine which regulates so 
many of the political relations 
of mankind worked with almost 
unvarying regularity ; but to attain 
to that precision, which ceases to 
attract even the notice of the public, 
is the perfection of the diplomatic 
art. In free countries, and under 
popular governments like our own, 
when public applause, however un- 
enlightened, is apt to distribute the 
rewards of power, the greatest snare 
to public men is the temptation to 
sacrifice measures of substance to 
measures of effect. From this error 
Lord Clarendon was free. He 
looked for his reward to the confi- 
dence of his Sovereign, the ap- 
preciation of his colleagues, and the 
approval of those who desire to 
maintain the public law of Europe. 
And by the same rule, when the 
hour was come and he had taken his 
course, he shrank from no responsi- 
bility. It sat lightly upon him. 
In arduous and, perilous circum- 
stances he would be the first to act 
—the last to despond. If he ever 
took a gloomy or hesitating view of 
impending events, it was when they 
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were at a distance: the nearer he 
drew to them the more resolute he 
became. 

By the confidence and regard of 
his Sovereign he was largely repaid. 
Lord Clarendon was the last of that 
remarkable body of Whig states- 
men who held office in the years 
immediately succeeding the acces- 
sion of the Queen and retained it 
till his death. He had been her 
frequent, almost constant, adviser 
throughout the eventful period of 
a long and glorious reign. He 
had from the first appreciated, at 
their true value, the remarkable 
qualities of the Prince Consort— 
his justice, his spotless morality, 
his assiduity, and his judgment. 
The Prince was no less drawn to 
the principles of foreign policy 
which Lord Clarendon represented. 
Had it depended solely on the will 
of the Court, Lord Clarendon would 
probably have occupied a higher 
position in the State than that to 
which he ever attained. But his 
fidelity to his colleagues, even whan 
he differed from them, caused him 
to resist the influence which would 
willingly have raised him, and he 
steadily adhered to his resolution, 
not only to seek no advancement 
but to accept none. 

He held successively several of 
the highest offices in the State, and 
several more were offered him. On 
his return from Spain the Governor- 
Generalship of Canada was placed 
at his disposal. Twice the Go- 
vernor-Generalship of India —a 
tempting prize to a man with a 
large family and a small hereditary 
fortune—was pressed upon him. 
Twice he was offered a marquisate; 
but he refused any addition to his 
rank or his name.' On the same 
grounds he declined the permission 


1 When the Order of the Garter is conferred upon a person who already has the 
Grand Cross of the Bath, it is customary to return the last-named decoration. Lord 
Clarendon did so, but he was commanded by her Majesty to retain and wear both 
Orders: and rightly, for he had earned them by his public services, not by his 
personal rank. 
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to accept the honours and deco- 
rations proffered to him by foreign 
sovereigns, because he would not 
avail himself of a privilege which 
it was his duty to refuse to others. 
On two remarkable occasions in 
his life Lord Clarendon carried even 
further the disinterested sacrifice of 
his personal tastes and interests to a 
sense of public duty. Upon the for- 
mation of Lord John Russell’s first 
Administration in July 1846, he ac- 
cepted the office of President of the 
Board of Trade, in which he was 
eminently qualified by his experience 
in early life as a Commissioner of 
Customs in Ireland to carry out the 
policy of free-trade, then recently 
inaugurated in this country. But, 
in May 1847, it became necessary 
to appoint a Lord-Lieutenant of 
Treland, and Lord Clarendon was 
chosen for the post. It was then 
the second year of the famine which 
desolated Ireland. The population, 
decimated by starvation and dis- 
ease, lived upon the poor rate and the 
alms of England, and extraordinary 
measures were required to regulate 
the bounty of the Government and 
the nation. In1848 the French Re- 
volution let loose fresh elements of 
discord, which culminated in an 
abortive insurrection, and for a 
lengthened period Ireland was a 
prey to more than her wonted sym- 
ptoms of disaffection and disorder. 
During those five years Lord Cla- 
rendon held the reins of the Vice- 
regal government: a task more 
entirely repugnant to his own predi- 
lections and more certain to be re- 
paid with unmerited obloquy and un- 
satisfactory results could not have 
been imposed upon him. But he bore 
up against that flood of hostile pas- 
sions and difficulties with unshaken 
firmness. He fed the starving; he 
subdued the factions; he crushed 
the rebellious. He even left behind 
him some permanent marks of im- 
provement in the legislation of 
Treland; and he practised, as far as 
possible, the broadest toleration of 
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all races and creeds. If any name 
is associated in Ireland with the 
recollection of a government at 
once firm, far-sighted, and liberal, 
it should be that of Lord Cla- 
rendon. The following acknowledg- 
ment of his services was delivered 
by her Majesty in the Speech to 
both Houses of Parliament from 
the Throne, on September 5, 1848 ; 
and this was the first time that any 
civil services obtained that honour : 


My Lorps anp GrntLemeN,— 

* . . . o s 5 

The Act for the Prevention of Crime and 
Outrage in Ireland, which received my 
assent at the commencement of the Session, 
was attended by the most beneficial effects. 
The open display of arms intended for 
criminal purposes was checked; the course 
of justice was no longer interrupted; and 
several atrocious murderers, who had spread 
terror through the country, were appre- 
hended, tried, and convicted. 

The distress in Ireland, consequent upon 
successive failures in the production of 
food, has been mitigated by the application 
of the law for the relief of the poor, and 
by the amount of charitable contributions 
raised in other parts of the United King- 
dom. On the other hand, organised con- 
federacies took advantage of the existing 
pressure to excite my suffering subjects to 
rebellion. Hopes of plunder and confisea- 
tion were held out to tempt the distressed, 
while the most visionary prospects were 
exhibited to the ambitious. In this con- 
juncture I applied to your loyalty and 
wisdom for increased powers ; and strength- 
ened by your prompt concurrence, my 
Government was enabled to defeat in a few 
days machinations which had been prepared 
during many months. The energy and 
decision shown by the Lord-Lieutenant of 
Ireland deserve my warmest approbation. 


Lord Clarendon regarded these 
emphatic words as the most envia- 
ble distinction of his life. 

In the Administration of Lord 
Aberdeen, Lord Clarendon for the 
first time received the seals of the 
Foreign Department; but he en- 
tered upon it when mistakes had 
already been committed and a 
course of policy begun which ren- 
dered inevitable the catastrophe of 
the Crimean war, especially as the 
Prime Minister remained to the last 
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incredulous of the extent of the 
danger. In the conduct of the di- 
plomatic relations arising out of the 
war, and especially in the difficult 
task of maintaining inviolate that 
alliance with France on which the 
success of the Western Powers 
depended, Lord Clarendon dis- 
played an amount of temper and 
ability which the world has never 
given him credit for, because the 
world has never known how se- 
verely they were tried. Nor was 
his influence less conspicuous in the 
adjustment of the conditions of 
peace—a peace not commensurate 
to the sacrifices the country had 
made, or to the expectations it had 
formed, but which insured the chief 
practical objects of the war, ma- 
terially reduced the influence of 
Russia over Europe and the East, 
and obtained both from the enemy 
and from our allies more than they 
had intended to surrender. 

In Lord Palmerston’s first Ad- 
ministration (1855 to 1858) Lord 
Clarendon retained the office of 
Foreign Secretary, and it was in 
close conjunction with Lord Pal- 
merston that the negotiations of the 
Peace of Paris were carried on. 
But to Lord Clarendon more especi- 
ally was due the adhesion of Great 
Britain to those enlarged and liberal 
principles of maritime law which 
were then first formally adopted by 
allthe European Powers, and which 
placed the maritime policy of this 
great commercial country on prin- 
ciples more secure and more con- 
ducive to our true interests than 
the jealous and exclusive assertion 
of contested belligerent rights. 
That service was perhaps the great- 
est he ever rendered to the cause 
of peace, and its effects will be felt 
beneficially in the course of the 
hostilities which have just broken 
out in Europe, by the abolition of 
privateering, and by the protection 
afforded to property under the 
neutral flag. 

Lord Palmerston’s Ministry was 
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brought to aclose by a combination 
of Radicals and Tories against the 
Conspiracy Bill—a measure which 
had been introduced for the purpose 
of rendering foreign offenders in 
England more amenable to the jus- 
tice of this country. The proposal 
was unpopular and the Ministry was 
defeated, although Lord Derby had 
previously expressed his direct 
approval of the Bill; but Lord 
Clarendon retained his opinion 
that international justice required 
that means should exist to bring to 
an account foreign refugees who 
abuse the protection of this country 
for the purposes of crime abroad. 
Perhaps it was the unpopularity 
arising out of this transaction 
which induced Lord Russell, on the 
formation of Lord Palmerston’s 
second Administration in 1859, to 
exclude Lord Clarendon from the 
Foreign Office by claiming it for 
himself, as the condition on which 
alone he would serve under Lord 
Palmerston. The result is known. 
But as regards Lord Clarendon it 
was not till 1864 that he returned 
to office, and not till 1865 that he 
resumed the seals of the Foreign 
Department. The interval of Lord 
Derby’s last Administration again 
consigned him to repose, although 
Lord Derby would willingly have 
retained him as a colleague; but on 
the formation of Mr. Gladstone’s 
Government he with universal as- 
sent and approval resumed the 
direction of our foreign relations. 
No ‘events of great European im- 
portance marked this period. Lord 
Clarendon signed the treaty on 
the Alabama claims which Lord 
Stanley had negotiated with Mr. 
Reverdy Johnson on behalf of the 
United States. Fortunately for this 
country the American Senate re- 
jected that untoward convention. 
But the true answer of Lord 
Clarendon on the subject of the 
American claims was soon after- 
wards elicited and made public 
in consequence of an injudicious 
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‘challenge from Mr. Fish: and it 
was expressed in one of the most 
masterly State papers which ever 
emanated from this country. The 
last transaction in which Lord 
Clarendon was engaged was the 
correspondence arising out of the 
deplorable outrage committed by 
Greek brigands. He failed in his 
prompt and spirited efforts to save 
the lives of our unhappy country- 
men; but the inexhaustible energy, 
the fearlessness of responsibility, 
the earnest feeling with which he 
varried on the negotiation will not 
be forgotten. 

It is impossible in this place to 
attempt to trace the infinite variety 
of affairs to which Lord Clarendon’s 
attention was constantly directed in 
all parts of the globe. His promp- 
titude in mastering details and his 
industry in making himself ac- 
quainted with them were almost 
inconceivable. Scarcely a despatch 
arrived at left the Foreign 
Office without his direct participa- 
tion. His habits of work were such 
that he literally turned night into 
day: and often, after having been 
the life and centre of the gay and 
brilliant circle that clustered round 
him, he would retire at midnight 
to his library and his boxes, light a 
cigar, and spend all the hours till 
dawn in continuous labour, not un- 
accompanied even then by her who 
shared through life all his confidence 
and his cares. 

Although Lord Clarendon aspired 
to no place in literature, and pro- 
hably never composed anything 
with a view to publication, he was 
one of the most copious and facile 
writers of his time. His style was 
at once correct, forcible, and abun- 
dant. His despatches are models of 
just reasoning and neat expression, 
and they were written by himself 


or 


with inconceivable rapidity and 
readiness. But his private corre- 
spondence probably surpassed in 


To his 


amount his despatches. 


colleague, the Prime Minister, he 
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wrote on the state of foreign affairs 
once, or even twice, every day. 
To most of the diplomatic agents of 
the Government, who were also his 
personal friends, he was in the con- 
stant habit of addressing letters of 
so intimate and unformal a character 
that they may be said to have lived 
with him, though ata distance, on 
terms of confidential intercourse. 
He had no reserve from anyone 
whom he liked and trusted: he 
desired his whole mind and inten- 
tions to be clearly known and 
understood. But in addition to 
this semi-official correspondence, he 
lived in daily communication, by 
writing, with a vast number of per- 
sons abroad and at home. His pen 
flowed on without rest and without 
haste, and down to the minutest 
incident of daily life, an appointment 
or a dinner engagement, nothing 
was ever left without a reply. 

In the midst of the most weighty 
cares and the most exciting occur- 
rences, Lord Clarendon had always 
time for a joke, a passing word of 
kindness, and above all for the 
most cordial and unbroken inter- 
course with those he loved. His 
children, his wife, were always 
about him. He lived in the midst 


of them. ‘Their concerns and 
pleasures were his. No secrets 
existed in that charmed circle, 


which had grown up in mutual 
trust and regard: no interests which 
engaged his thoughts were strange 
to them. It would be hard to find 
two pictures of the domestic life of 
English statesmen more striking 
than Lord Derby translating the 
Iliad in the drawing-room at 
Knowsley with all his family around 
him, or Lord Clarendon at The 
Grove, who when he was not the 
great and laborious statesman was 
the friend and playmate of his 
daughters. Hard work and frequent 
attacks of gout had not robbed 
either of these buoyant men of the 
exuberant spirits which forsook 
them not on the verge of the grave. 
N 
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The source of that native gaiety 
was their unselfish indifference to 
personal objects and a vital tem- 
perament of unusual vivacity ; but 
in Lord Clarendon this lightness of 
heart was allied to graver and loftier 
qualities than those of his contem- 
porary: the resemblance between 
them was entirely superficial. 

To have reached the limit of three- 
score years and ten, so far un- 
shaken by disease and infirmity as 
to hold with a steady hand an un- 
diminished place in Europe; to 
enjoy the love and veneration of 
every man who had the honour of 
serving the enone with him or 
under him; to haveexhausted the de- 


sire of worldly distinctions ; to be 
engaged till the last hours of life in 
a favourite pursuit and in the dis- 
charge of public duties; to be encom- 
passed with all that the purest and 
warmest affection can cast upon 
the closing scene, and so to pass 


[August 


by a brief illness to a gentle sleep, 
is no unfitting end of an illustrions 
career. He himself, with something 
of that lassitude which makes itself 
felt in the evening of the most suc- 
cessful lives, would not havethought 
it an unwelcome one. To feel 
that the task of life is accomplished 
is the signal of departure. But to 
those who survive him, few things 
are more precious than the remem- 
brance of so noble, active, and un- 
selfish an existence. How vain are 
their regrets! How perishable are 
such lines as these! But when 
the shadows of life pass into the 
shapes of history, the transient into 
the permanent, action into fame, 
Lord Clarendon will retain a place 
in the annals of these times as one 
of the most engaging and able of 
our contemporaries, in whom the 
gifts of sweetness and of strength 
were equally combined. 
H. R. 
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THE ALPS IN THE LAST CENTURY. 


OT long ago I took up a queer 
old Swiss guidebook, the pre- 
decessor of the long line of similar 
productions which have culminated 
in Murray, Baedeker, and Ball. It 
was originally published in 1713, 
and for half a century or more seems 
to have been the familiar friend of 
the travellers who then visited the 
district of which it treats. It is 
called by the attractive title of the 
Délices de la Suisse; but the author 
is a little startled at his own pre- 
sumption in using so ambitious a 
name, He explains that it is 
merely adopted with a view to a 
series of similar publications re- 
ferring to more unequivocally deli- 
cious countries. In truth, he says, 
‘si l’on considére les Alpes du cdté 
de leur hauteur prodigieuse, de leurs 
neiges éternelles, et de lincom- 
modité et rudesse des chemins 
qu’on y trouve, il n’y a pas 


beaucoup de délices 4 espérer.’ 
However, in spite of the horrors of 
eternal snow and prodigious height 
and steep paths, there are many 


attractions to be found in the 
towns; and the wisdom of Provi- 
dence in forming mountains is jus- 
tified by certain statistics as to the 
number of cattle supported on the 
pasturages and the singular crystals 
to be found in the rocks. This was 
indeed a favourite argument at a 
time when the doctrine of the philo- 
sophic Pangloss was so generally 
popular. Everything must be for 
the best in this best of all possible 
worlds, and some final cause must 
be found even for the Alps. Another 
contemporary writer observes that 
it is difficult to understand why 
the Almighty should have raised 
these ‘great excrescences of the 
earth, which to outward appearance 
indeed have neither use nor come- 
liness,’ but he of course succeeds in 
understanding it. Not only are the 
‘ hideous rocks of the Cevennes, the 


Vosges, and the Alps’ useful as 
sending down rivers to the sea, but 
they are an excellent preserve for 
fur-bearing animals. Thus the in- 
fidel who naturally regards such 
monstrosities as discreditable to 
the Architect of the universe is 
satisfactorily confuted ; and by cal- 
culating the number of cheeses pro- 
duced in Alpine dairies and the 
quantity of chamois leather and 
crystals which may be obtained 
in the mountain fastnesses, we 
can penetrate the hidden purposes 
of the Creator in producing such 
hideous excrescences as the Jung- 
fran and Mont Blane. It is true 
that this trial of faith is somewhat 
severe, and that the explanation 
seems occasionally rather to break 
down. The French translator of 
one of the early Swiss travellers 
has a very short and conclusive 
answer to the ingenious device by 
which his author proves the neces- 
sity of the Alps. In spite of this 
special pleading, he says, it cannot 
be denied that France gets on 
pretty well without everlasting 
snows, and that which is not wanted 
in France can certainly not be 
essential to the rest of the world. 
If this gentleman had lived in the 
days when the French frontier 
crossed the summit of Mont Blanc 
his views might have undergone a 
change, and his patriotism have no 
longer come into conflict with his 
piety. Perhaps, however, he was « 
disciple of Voltaire, and had a gene- 
ral disrespect for final causes. !n all 
the ordinary books we find much 
the same explanation of the old 
difficulty. Fur-bearing animals and 
cheeses and crystals are the mis- 
siles with which the unlucky 
sceptic is overwhelmed, and the 
ways of Providence satisfactorily 
vindicated to mankind. 
Abandoning the discussion of 
such inscrutable questions as little 
N2 
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suited for the temper of the times, 
it is rather interesting to investigate 
the state of mind by which they 
were provoked. Why should the 
Alps be treated like the small-pox 
or ‘a Borgia or a Catiline ’—as 
shocking to our belief in a bene- 
ficent Providence ? What were the 
feelings with which they were re- 
garded when theologians treated 
them as puzzling phenomena, only 
to be fully explained when we 
understood the origin of evil? 
That explanation about the fur- 
bearing animals is so palpably in- 
wdequate as to indicate the grievous 
straits in which the unfortunate 
reasoner must have found himself 
confined. 

Obviously its inventor hated the 
mountains as a sea-sick traveller 
hates the ocean, though he may 
feebly remind himself that it is a 
good place for the fish. The author, 
however, of the Délices de la Suisse 
finds one or two more intelligible 
consolations. Atintervals he comes 
across a view which he admits to be 
pretty, almost, as it would seem, in 
spite of the mountains. There is, for 
exaiuple, a ‘fort joli aspect’ from 
the terrace at Berne, and he admires 
the lovely coteaux of the Pays de 
Vaud as seen from the Lake of 
Geneva, though he has not a word 
for the glorious mountain parapet 
which encloses the opposite shores. 
In this, I may remark, he coincides 
rather curiously with the higher 
authority of Addison, who says, 
speaking of the terrace at Berne, 
‘there is the noblest summer pros- 
pect in the world from this walk, 
for you have a full view of a noble 
range of mountains that lie in the 
country of the Grisons, and are 
buried in snow.’ The geography of 
this remark is singular, but the 
taste is unimpeachable. Addison, 
however, cannot have been a great 
lover of snow mountains, for he 
compares the Lake of Constance 
to that of Geneva, to the disad- 
vantage of the latter. The Lake of 
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Constance, he says, ‘appears more 
beautiful to the eye, but wants the 
fruitful fields and vineyards that 
border upon the other.’ Why, then, 
should it be more beautiful to the 
eye? The only obvious reason is 
that it is not bordered by the wild 
ranges of Savoy, which he must 
apparently have reckoned as a posi- 
tive disadvantage to its rival. Ina 
paper in the Tatler, the snow moun- 
tains are treated by him with a 
painful degree of disrespect which 
seems tocountenance this conclusion. 
That the natives have winter in 
August, and that there are seven 
wooden legs in one family, seem to 
be the only remarks which Addison 
brought back from the ‘top of the 
highest mountain in Switzerland.’ 
The Lake of Geneva is almost a 
sacred place to the lover of moun- 
tain scenery : whether we hail it as 
the first introduction to the beauties 
of the Alps or pay them our last 
farewell from its shores, it is equally 
incomparable ; the lovely grouping 
of rock and hanging meadow and 
distant snow and rich lowland and 
breadth of deep blue water strike 
one as a masterpiece in some great 
gallery of exquisite landscapes. We 
now look upon it, or ought to look 
upon it, as tinged with poetical asso- 
ciations from Rousseau and Byron 
—if those respectable authors have 
not become too old-fashioned for the 
modern generation. But its own 
intrinsic merits are incomparable, 
and a man who preserves a stolid 
indifference in face of such a scene 
must be, one would think, of the 
essentially pachydermatous order. 
It was slow, however, in making its 
way to public favour. Perhaps we 
may excuse Bishop Burnet for taking 
more interest in the theology than 
in the scenery of Geneva. He seems 
to have glanced at the mountains 
with considerable disgust. He 
looked at the Mont Maudit —as 
Mont Blanc was then expressively 
named—and was assured by a cer- 
tain incomparable mathematician 
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that it was two miles in perpen- 
dicular height ; and after meditat- 
ing a little upon the subject, remarks 
that ‘one will be afterwards apt to 
imagine that these cannot be the 
primary productions of the Author 
of Nature, but are the vast ruins of 
the first world which the deluge 
broke into so many inequalities.’ 
Later writers gradually awake to its 
charms. Gibbon admired, though 
from a safe distance, the noble 
mountains of Savoy, which looked 
down upon him on the moonlight 
night when he put the last stroke 
to the Decline and Fall, and Voltaire 
composed a few smart lines about 


ces monts sourcilleux 
Qui pressent les enfers ct qui fendent les 
cieux, 


and declared that ‘mon lac est le 
premier,’ principally because it was 
the residence of the lofty goddess 
La Liberté. But we should hardly 
look either to Voltaire or to Gibbon 
for any genuine enthusiasm in 
presence of natural sublimity. 
From Rousseau—the first man, 
according to Mr. Carlyle (though 
the expression is not strictly accu- 
rate), who said, Come let us make 
a description—we might expect 
better things; and better things 
are not altogether wanting. Yet 
it is curious to find in one 
of St. Preux’s set descriptions, 
just the same peculiarity which 
we have noticed in Addison. 
That enthusiastic gentleman de- 
scribes the head of the Lake of 
Geneva with his usual fluency. 
He points out to Julie the mouth 
of the Rhone and the ‘redans of 
the mountains;’ but his great 
point is the comparison between 
the rich and charming banks of the 
Pays de Vaud, and the barren 
heights of the Chablais. The moral 
is, of course, that freedom has pro- 
duced vineyards in one case and 
slavery left bare rocks in the other ; 
but it seems plain that even Rous- 
sean had not learnt our modern ad- 
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miration for barrenness on its own 
account. He admired the mountains 
as the barriers which kept luxury 
from corrupting the simplicity of 
the native, and in some passages he 
expresses what may be taken for 
substantially the modern sympathy 
with savage scenery; but one still 
feels that his love of rocks is a par- 
ticular case of his love of paradox. 
He admires them precisely because 
they are hideous; the mountains, 
like the noble savage, are a stand- 
ing protest against the sophisti- 
cated modern taste; they were 
bare and wild and repulsive, but at 
any rate they had not taken to 
wearing wigs and stays and sub- 
mitted to the conventional taste of 
the century. To love them is a 
proof of a singular independence 
of character, which is admirable 
because it is eccentric. By way of 
extreme contrast to this point of 
view we may take the last of the 
Tories, to whom the abuse of luxury 
was meaningless cant, and London 
the centre of all interest. Dr. 
Johnson speculates after his fashion 
upon the love of mountain scenery, 
when Boswell has succeeded in 
lugging him into the wilds of the 
Highlands. He gets to a place 
such as a ‘ writer of romance might 
have been delighted to feign,’ but 
he evidently regards it with supreme 
disgust. He thinks with fond re- 
gret of his ideal prospect at Charing 
Cross, and has a dim conviction that 
he is rather a fool for suffering 
himself to be dragged at the tail of 
a Boswell into these regions of bog 
and heather. However, it will never 
do for a philosopher to admit that he 
has made a mistake, and accordingly 
he proceeds to moralise in this 
fashion: ‘It will readily occur,’ 
he says, ‘that this uniformity of 
barrenness can afford very little 
amusement to the traveller; that 
it is easy to sit at home and con- 
ceive rocks, heaths, and waterfalls, 
and that these journeys are useless 
labours, which neither impregnate 
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the imagination nor inform the 
understanding.’ That is obviously 
the genuine Johnsonese sentiment. 
Why was he not sitting in the 
Mitre ‘ conceiving rocks and heaths 
and waterfalls’ enough to give 
additional zest to his comforts, 
instead of dragging his ponderous 
bulk into this ‘ uniformity of barren- 
ness’? Of course he finds a reason 
such as it is. Such regions, he 
says, form a great part of the earth’s 
surface, and he that has never seen 
them must be unacquainted with 
one of the great scenes of human 
existence. On another occasion his 
reflections have a similar tinge. 
He admits that he has entered the 
Highlands by choice, and has no 
serious cause for alarm; yet the 
thoughts produced by the ‘unknown 
and untravelled wilderness’ verge 
upon the uncomfortable. ‘The 
phantoms which haunt the desert 
are want and misery and danger; 
the evils of dereliction rush upon 
the thoughts; man is made un- 
willingly acquainted with his own 
weakness; and meditation shows 
him how little he can sustain, how 
little he can perform.’ 

It would be difficult to imagine a 
human being more thoroughly out 
of his element than Dr. Johnson 
on a mouniain ; and we may pardon 
him for expressing frankly senti- 
ments which a considerable number 
of modern tourists might probably 
discover at the bottom of their 
hearts. Indeed, there is a good 
deal to be said for his opinions. 
Is there not something rather un- 
natural in the modern enthusiasm, 
or affectation of enthusiasm, for 
‘uniformity of barrenness’? Why 
should we not prefer the regions 
which are admirably fitted for 
human comfort to those in which 
life must be a continual struggle ? 
Goldsmith, writing from Leyden, 
speaks contemptuously of the Scotch 
scenery from which he had just de- 
parted. ‘There,’ he says, ‘ hills and 
rocks intercept every prospect ; here 
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it is alla continued plain,’ and very 
much the better, as he seems to in- 
timate, for the absence of those dis- 
agreeable excrescences. Macaulay, 
commenting upon this passage, sug- 
gests a very simple explanation: 
comfort and security, he thinks, 
have more to do with our sense of 
beauty than ‘people of romantic 
dispositions ’ are disposed to admit. 
A traveller will not be thrown into 
ecstasies by natural objects which 
threaten him with actual danger— 
‘by the gloomy grandeur of a pass 
where he finds a corpse which the 
marauders have just stripped and 
mangled, or by the screams of those 
eagles whose next meal may pro- 
bably be on his own eyes!’ But, one 
is sometimes inclined to ask, Is not 
this beginning at the wrong end? 
Undoubtedly the scream of an eagle 
must be singularly unpleasant when 
it acts as dinner-bell to a meal of 
which you are the piéce de résist- 
ance; but why should it be pleasant 
under any circumstancesr The 
problem should not be stated, Why 
did Goldsmith, or Addison, or 
Johnson hate objects which made 
them uncomfortable with so good 
reason ? but Why do we love them ? 
Goldsmith could see Arthur’s Seat 
and the Pentland hills and the Firth 
of Forth— 


Whose isles upon its bosom float 
Like emeralds chased in gold— 


and all the neighbourhood of the 
most picturesque city in Europe (1 
do not insist upon the accuracy of 
the expression) as easily and safely 
as the weary flats that encircle 
Leyden. Why did he not admire 
them? To notice one parallel 
phenomenon, there has been a 
similar change in modern taste in 
regard to objects where Lord 
Macaulay’s theory is obviously in- 
applicable. Gothic architecture, 
the influence of which is in many 
respects analogous to that of moun- 
tain scenery, was as accessible in 
the eighteenth century as it is in 
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the present day. There was no 
more danger then than now of the 
cathedral jackdaws dining off the 
eyes of the spectator, or of any 
worse robbers than elderly vergers 
lying in wait for sightseers. Yet it 
is spoken of in language which re- 
minds one forcibly of the criticism 
on mountains. Thus, for example 
—to quote from a writer who has 
given us his views on both topics 
—Bishop Berkeley was certainly a 
man of fine taste and keen sensi- 
bility. He crossed Mont Cenis 
on New Year’s Day 1714, and re- 
marks, first, that he was ‘ put out 
of humour by the most horrible 
precipices ;’ secondly, that his life 
often ‘depended on a single step ;’ 
and thirdly, that his correspondent 
had much better take the compara- 
tively safe and pleasant route to Italy 
by sea. In the Minute Philosopher, 
again, he has occasion to propose a 
theory of beauty. The Kastern 
nations and the Greeks, he tells us, 
‘naturally ran into the most be- 
coming dresses, whilst our Gothic 
gentry have never yet had the luck 
to stumble on anything that was 
not absurd and ridiculous.’ Follow- 
ing out the argument, he speaks of 
the various graces of Greek build- 
ings, in all of which, according to 
him, ‘beauty ariseth from the ap- 
pearance of use in the imitation of 
natural things which is 
indeed the grand difference between 
Greek and Gothic architecture, the 
latter being fantastical and for the 
most part founded neither in nature 
or reason, necessity or use, the ap- 
pearance of which accounts for all 
the beauty, grace, and ornament of 
the other.’ Thus Berkeley assumed 
as a primary axiom, needing no 
sort of proof, that Gothic archi- 
tecture naturally devoid of 
beauty, as indeed Gothic is gene- 
rally used in that age as synony- 
mous with barbarous, or, in other 
words, as a term of abuse, whether 
applied to manners or to buildings. 
Not to dwell upon this, it is suffi- 


was 
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cient to remark at present that a 
man who could cite Westminster 
Abbey or Salisbury Cathedral as 
specimens of simple ugliness might 
very well shudder at the Alps. The 
second party of tourists that ever 
visited Chamouni compared the 
Aiguilles to the spires of a Gothic 
church, and the comparison has 
become as hackneyed as_ other 
tourist commonplaces. The cathe- 
dral and the granite peaks have 
indeed many qualities in common; 
the grey walls have caught some- 
thing of the solemn gloom of the 
mountain cliff, and the fantastic and 
almost grotesque shapes of some of 
the rocky pinnacles rivalthe daring 
visions of mediwval architects. 
Indeed, it is scarcely possible to 
describe the wildest mountain 
scenery without the use of archi- 
tectural metaphor ; and one might 
venture to predict from a man’s 
taste in human buildings whether 
he preferred the delicate grace of 
lowland scenery or the more start- 
ling effects only to be seen in the 
heart of the mountains. It may 
fairly be inferred that men who 
held the artistic creed of the 
eighteenth century were prevented 
from lov ing the sublime but ir regular 
shapes of “the Alps by something 
more than the inconveniences or 
the dangers of travel. The moun- 
tains, like music, require not only 
the absence of disturbing causes, 
but the presence of a delicate and 
cultivated taste. Early travellers 
might perceive the same objects 
with their outward sense ; but they 
were affected as a thoroughly un- 
musical person is affected by the 
notes of some complex harmony, as 
a chaos of unmeaning sounds. 

We require, therefore, to pene- 
trate a little farther into the ques- 
tion. I have spoken hitherto of 
sentiments which may be due 
simply to the material inconveni- 
ences of the Alps. They were such 
as a farmer or a political economist 
might utter from the purely utili- 
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tarian pointof view. Mountains, it 
was said, showed a ‘uniformity of 
barrenness ;’ and patriots replied 
by counting the number of cows 
they could feed. The mountains 
were simply species of the great 
genus desert. An economist might 
use them to illustrate the meaning 
of the ‘ margin of cultivation,’ which 
creeps: gradually up their. flanks as 
rent rises in the valleys. But the 
simple statements that bare rock 
and everlasting snow are very 
much in the way of an enlightened 
agriculturist, and highly incon- 
venient to roadmakers, with a few 
necessary amplifications, will pretty 
well sum up the reflections of the 
old-fashioned guide-hooks. There 
were, however, even in those dark 
ages, some observers who could see 
in the Alps more than inconvenient 
lumps of objectionable matter; 
men of science had penetrated their 
recesses, had hunted for rare herbs 
upon their slopes, had attempted to 
account for glacier motion, and had 
given, as the: *y imagined, a perfec tly 
satisfactory account of the origin of 
the mountains themselves. It is in- 
teres sting to see what were the first 
impressions of those whosurmounted 
their natural terror or disgust, and 
gave some descriptions of ‘the more 
striking phenomena which they 
observed. A few notes from some 
of the earlier writers will help to 
illustrate their state of mind. 

In the Délices de la Nuisse—to 
return for a moment to that excel- 
lent work—there is a picture which 
may catch the eye of the hasty 
reader. It appears at first sight to 
represent a croquet-ball. The two 
poles are dark, but a lighter zone 
runs round the equator, and is 
marked by certain singular figures 
something like the astronomical 
sign of Pisces. And thereby hangs 
a tale—and a very remarkable 
one. The object in question was 
the chief ornament of a museum 
at Lucerne, and for aught I know 
may still be visible there to enter- 
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prising travellers. One of the 
earlier Swiss travellers, Scheuchzer 
by name, declares in a fine glow of 
enthusiasm that there is nothing 
like it ‘in regum, , principum, priva- 
torumque museis.’ Scheuchzer, who 
made several tours from 1702 to 
1711, was a man of some real 
scientific acquirements, especially as 
a botanist; he invented a theory 
of glacial motion, noticed by Pro- 
fessor Tyndall; some of his journals 
were published at the expense 
of the Royal Society of Lon- 
don, and two of the quaint illus- 
trations are dedicated to Sir Isaac 
Newton. He represents the intellec- 
tual stage at which a growing scep- 
ticism has made a compromise 
with old-fashioned credulity. His 
rule, and it is a very convenient 
one, is always to believe half of 
what he is told. For example, he 
does not believe that any chamois 
possess the quality of ‘impenetra- 
bilitas,’ musket-shots; but 
thinks that some of them must have 
an abnormal toughness of constitu- 
tion, probably due to the bezoars 
sometimes found in their intestines. 
In regard, however, to this marvel- 
lous stone, he throws aside his scep- 
ticism in favour of unqualified 
faith. It is, in fact, nothing less 
than a draconita or dragon-stone, 
and the rarity of such an object 
may be inferred from the most 
approved process of obtaining it. 
You must first catch a dragon asleep, 
then scatter soporific herbs about 
him (which, as Scheuchzer admits, 
has a fabulous aaa, and then cut 
the stone out of his head, which, 
however, will be spoilt if he wakes 
during the process. Considering 
the extreme difficulty of securing 
all these conditions, it must be held 
as fortunate that in this instance 
thestone was dropped promiscuously 
by a flying dragon and picked up by 
a passing peasant. The authenticity 
of the stone is proved by several 
arguments: as, first, a dishonest 
man would never have invented so 
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simple a story, but would rather 
have produced some marvellous tale 
about its coming from the farthest 
Indies ; secondly, there are various 
depositions of the finder and his 
family ; and, thirdly, the stone not 
only cures simple hemorrhages 
(which it might have done, if com- 
posed of simple jasper or marble) 
but dysenteries and fevers, and a 
catalogue of moreterriblecomplaints 
than were ever relieved by Hollo- 
way’s Pills. Scheuchzer then brings 
forward a quantity of corroborative 
evidence as to the existence of 
dragons. There is, indeed, a strong 
d priovt probability that in regions 
so wild and full of caves as the 
Rheetian Alps dragons must exist ; 
but more direct testimony is not 
wanting and generally conforms to 
one type. Some ‘ vir quidam pro- 
bus’ comes home in the evening 
with a swimming in the head and 
a marked uncertainty about the 
motions of his legs. He attributes 
these unprecedented phenomena 
to the influence of the dragon 
who encountered him in the forest. 
From his description an accurate 
portrait of the dragon is composed. 
The remarkable thing about these 
diagrams is the singular variety of 
type in the genus dragon. There are 
scaly dragons and slimy dragons, 
dragons with wings and feet, two- 
legged and four-legged dragons, and 
at times dragons with neither wings 
nor legs, but with objectionable 
heads and semi-human faces of an 
expression at once humorous and 
malignant. Scheuchzer divides 
these dragons by a scientific classi- 
fication, and is puzzled by the 
question whether the crest is to be 
taken as a specific distinction or is 
merely characteristic of the male, or 
(should we say ?) the cock dragon. 
At any rate ‘ satis superque constat ’ 
that there are dragons which differ 
from serpents in seven respects, 
amongst the rest that they breathe 
so hard as to draw in not merely air 
but the birds flying above them. 
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Half a century before Scheuchzer, 
or about 1666, the Alps were visited 
by the learned Jesuit Kircher, and it 
is rather amusing to compare their 
views. Kircher believes, as becomes 
his cloth and his period, in various 
stories which Scheuchzer summarily 
puts down amongst ‘anilia delira- 
menta.’ On dragons he is specially 
emphatic. A certain ‘clarissimus 
vir,’ Herr Scharer, had seen with his 
own eyes a fiery dragon, which flew 
across the Lake of Lucerne from 
Mount Pilate, emitting sparks 
like an anvil, and indeed strongly 
resembling a meteor to less ex- 
perienced observers. Nay, he is 
bound by his respect for the 
Church—though not without a 
word or two of hinted suspicion— 
to believe in a legend which is pre- 
served by a public notice in the 
church of St. Leodegarius in Lu- 
cerne. It telis how a man passed 
some months in a cave with two 
dragons, who were either naturally 
amiable or were calmed by his 
energetic appeals to the Virgin, 
and finally escaped by holding on 
to their tails when they flew away 
after their period of hybernation. 
Dragons, it is plain, still flapped 
their gigantic wings across every 
retired gorge and “haunted all the 
inaccessible | caves of the Alps; and 
if anyone doubts it, he must reckon 
with Gesnerus, Cysatus and the 
learned Stumphius. Indeed, they 
seem to have been almost as com- 
mon as Liimmergeiev. Kircher has 
still more marvellous anecdotes to 
relate. He was evidently a good 
mountaineer, and made the ascent 
of Pilatus, upon which Scheuchzer 
failed ‘partim propter corporis 
lassitudinem, partim propter lon- 
ginquitatem vie adhuc metiende ;’ 
causes which, though seldom so 
frankly acknowledged, have hin- 
dered a good many ascents before 
and since. Devils, pigmies, and 
cobolds still lingered like the 
relics of primeval populations, 


slowly decaying before the ad- 
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vance of civilisation. On Pilate, 
Kircher saw the lake to which 
the devil drags Pilate every Good 
Friday to inflict an annual punish- 
ment. He was disappointed at find- 
ing it only a yard and a half in 
depth, but was startled by certain 
suspicious footsteps in the snow, 
which might or might not have 
been those of the diabolical visit- 
ant. On this, as on some other 
points, he leans towards a qualified 
scepticism, and thinks that most of 
the demunculi of which he speaks 
were due to the credulity of the 
peasantry. Once, however, he had 
’& more “startling adventure. He 
was climbing the Mons Arnus in 
Unterwalden, in search of a gold- 
bearing cave. As he approached the 
mouth. there issued from it a con- 
fused hubbub as of human voices, 
though no being of mortal flesh and 
blood could have been within some 
miles. Poor Kircher narrowly es- 
caped being hurled to the bottom, 
‘like Sisyphus,’ as he puts it, and 
we may fancy returned to the 
nearest village with his appetite 
for gold-bearing caves considerably 
damped. I will only add that, in 
regard to dragons, Kircher had an 
hy pothesis to explain the variety in 
structure upon which I have already 
remarked. The dragon, he thought, 
was the result of spontaneous gene- 
ration. Kagles left the carcases of 
their prey to decay in the neigh- 
hourhood of their eyries, and from 
these savoury hotbeds of corruption 
there would naturally arise dra- 
gons partaking in various propor- 
tions of the peculiarities of the 
animals whose carcases happened 
to form the delectable compost. 
The Alps, then, were still haunted, 
even in the days of Sir Isaac New- 
ton, by portentous dragons. Ata 
rather earlier period they afforded 
shelter to goblins and devils of siill 
more portentous nature. These pic- 
taresque beings disappeared before 
the early dawn of science, much as 
the natives of Tasmania have dis- 
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appeared before the English immi- 
grants. It is onlyanother stage in the 
process described in Milton’s lines— 


From haunted spring and dale, 
Edged with poplar pale, 


The parting genius is with sighing sent. . 


The old gods of the woods and the 
streams were degraded, as we know, 
into demons ; and their last descend- 
ants seem to have been the wretched 
demunculi who lingered in Kir- 
cher’s imagination. The dragons, 
as having a quasi-scientific exist- 
ence and having left at least one 
tangible token of their presence in 
the museum at Lucerne, lingered 
yet a little longer; but they, with 
much that was more beantiful, fled 
before the earliest approach of the 
tourist. Not the vestige of a dragon 
is now to be found, even in those 
wildest regions of the Alps which, 
according to Scheuchzer, were spe- 
cially adapted for their generation, 
and which are now thronged and, as 
some think, desecrated by the bath- 
ing guests at St. Moritz. Fairies and 
elves, and other symbols by which 
people once interpreted to them- 
selves the awe and wonder pro- 
duced by natural scenery, have died 
too thoroughly even for poetical 
purposes. How much will go with 
them ? and how far will the same 
process applied in other directions 
destroy the beauty and the romance 
of our daily lives ? 

Old travellers saw a mountain 
and called it simply a hideous 
excrescence; but then they peo- 
pled it with monsters and demons ; 
gnomes wriggled through its subter- 
ranean recesses; mysterious voices 
spoke in its avalanches; dragons 
winged their way across its gorges; 
the devil haled the ghosts of old 
sinners to its lakes to be tormented ; 
the wild huntsman issued from its 
deep ravines; and possibly some 
enchanted king sat waiting for 
better days in a mysterious hall 
beneath its rocks. Was not this 
merely expressing in another way 
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the same sense of awe which we 
describe by calling the mountain 
itself sublime and beautiful? The 
sentiment was projected into these 
external images, but in substance 
it may have been much the same; 
and every legend which floats round 
these noble peaks shows as distinctly 
as the ravings of the modern en- 
thusiast how much they impress 
the imagination. When the machi- 
nery, as old critics used to call it, 
has finally decayed and dropped to 
pieces, the feelings to which its rise 
was due may still survive, and we 
may admire nature equally or pos- 
sibly more when the beings by which 
we accounted to ourselves for our 
admiration have ceased to exist even 
in fancy.! 

At the period, however, of which 
I ain speaking, dragons and goblins 
were, so to speak, at the fag end of 
their existence. They had received 
notice to quit, and were submitting 
without serious opposition. For a 


short time there was a struggle 
between scepticism and faith, which 


is rather odd to observe. Sensible 
men of course took a middle path 
and admitted that many dragons 
were the fictions of credulous pea- 
sants, and perhaps even a mythical 
way of describing waterfalls (that 
is one of Scheuchzer’s suggestions), 
but they would not fly to the ridi- 
culous extreme of abandoning their 
dragons altogether. They made a 
judicious compromise and tried to 
reconcile the conclusions of faith 
and science. It is evident that 
some mental effort was neces- 
sary to belief. When it comes to 
classifying dragons and dividing 
them into scientific species (‘dra 
cones,’ suys one traveller in 1680, 
‘in non alatos et alatos dividemus, 
illosque in apodes et pedatos sub- 
dividemus’) we feel that their days 
are doomed ; and it is at this period 
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when the old romance is finally 
slain and science has not as yet 
created a new interest for itself that 
the mountains would naturally be 
most prosaic. Yet there was alreadya 
beginning of better things. Kircher, 
for example, had taken to moun- 
tain exploration from his extreme 
interest in an explosion of Vesu- 
vius, and was eager to solve the 
curious problems which they pre- 
sented. The mountains were al- 
ready interesting in his eyes, and 
from that it is a short step to be- 
coming beautiful. His explanation, 
indeed, admits that their occasional 
beauty is a kind of supplementary 
cause of their existence. There are, 
it appears, five main reasons for 
the existence of mountains: first, 
they serve as chains to bind the 
earth together, or as the bones or 
skeleton of the world, which is 
illustrated by elaborate diagrams ; 
secondly, they resist the destructive 
action of the sea; thirdly, they make 
rivers, and to illustrate this he treats 
us to singular diagrams, showing 
how the Alps and other mountain 
chains are simply lids to vast cis- 
terns of water—‘ hydrophy lacie,’ as 
he calls them—from which the rivers 
are somehow pumped up; fourthly, 
they restrain the wind and protect 
plants; and, fifthly, they produce 
mines. ‘To this he adds cursorily, 
and, as it were, rather ashamed of 
so trifling a reason, ‘non dicam hie 
de amoenitate prospectus, de utili- 
tate quam umbra sua in subjectis 
agrorum planis vallibusque confe- 
runt,’ &c. So that the mountains 
were not quite without their charms. 
The most striking passage, how- 
ever, upon this subject occurs in 
Burnet’s Sacred Theory of the Earth. 
People in those days fancied, 

people generally fancy when they 
catch sight for the first time of a 
new problem, that it was far easier 


in a recent number 


of the Cornhill Magazine, where a curious instance of this process is examined at 


some length. 
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and simpler than was actually the 
case; they did not know till expe- 
rience taught them how painfully 
they would be corapelled to advance 
from step to step, and to unravel 
the intricate chain of causes which 
have gone to bring the earth into 
its present shape ; and still less how 
one principal result of the enquiry 
would be to prove that the most 
interesting questions lay outside the 
reach of human knowledge. With 
the Book of Genesis for their au- 
thority, a happy faculty of guessing 
to eke out any deficiencies of infor- 
mation, and a few inferences from 
the Newtonian theories to produce 
a scientific tinge, they thought that 
the whole thing would be explained. 

Burnet’s view was that the earth 
resembled a gigantic egg, the shell 
representing “the superticial crust, 
the white of the egg the subter- 
ranean waters, and the yolk the 
central core. When the fountains 
of the great deep were broken up 
the shell was shivered, the waters 
drowned mankind and then retired 
into the present sea, leaving the 
fragments to form the mountain 
ranges. The conclusions thus ob- 
tained as to the past and the probable 
future of the world coincided in the 


most charming way with the Book of 


Genesis and the Apocalypse, and 
they are enforced with abundant 
eloquence, if with a rather short 
allowance of reason. I quote part 
of the poetical passage in which 
Burnet describes how he was first 
induced to approach so tremendous 
a subject. He says: 


The greatest objects of nature are, me- 
thinks, the most pleasing to behold ; next 
to the great concave of the heavens, and 
those boundless regions which the stars 
inhubit, there is nothing that I look upon 
with more pleasure than the wide sea and 
the mountains of the earth. There is 
something august and stately in the air of 
these things, that inspires the mind with 
great thoughts and passiuns. We do natu- 


rally, upon such occasions, think of God 
and His greatness; whatever hath but a 
shadow and appearance of the Infinite, as 
all things have that are too big for our 
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comprehension, and fill and overbear the 
mind with their excess, cast it into a pleas- 
ing kind of stupor and admiration. And 
yet these mountains that we are speaking 
of, to confess the truth, are nothing but 
great ruins, but such as show a certain 
magnificence of nature; as from the tem- 
ples and broken amphitheatres of the 
Romans, we collect the greatness of that 
people. But the grandeur of a nation is 
less sensible to those who never saw the 
remains and monuments they have left, 
and those who never see the mountainous 
parts of the earth scarce ever reflect upon 
the causes of them or what power in na- 
ture could be sufficient to produce them. 


Burnet proceeds to say that when 
he crossed the Alps and Apennines, 
the ‘sight of those vast undigested 
heaps of stone did so strike my 
fancy that I was not easy till T 
could give myself some tolerable 
account of how that confusion came 
in nature.’ He imagines a sleeper 
suddenly transported from _ the 
plains, and paints his astonishment 
on waking to see ‘ such vast bodies 
thrown together in confusion.’ 
* Look upon these great ranges,’ he 
exclaims, ‘in what confusion do 
they lie; they have neither form 
nor beauty, neither shape nor order, 
no more than the clouds in the air. 
Then how barren, how desolate, 
how naked are they! How they 
stand neglected by nature! Neither 
the rains can soften them nor the 
dews from heaven can make them 
fruitful.” After insisting on the 
chaotic disorder of the Alps, he 
says that if you could get within 
the mountains, ‘for they are gene- 
rally hollow, you would find all 
things there more rude, if possible, 
than without. . . . No tempest nor 
earthquake could put things in 
more disorder. ’Tis true they can- 
not look as ill now as they did at 
first. The ruin that is fresh looks 
much worse than afterwards when 
the earth grows discoloured and 
skinned over, but I fancy if we had 
seen the mountains when they were 
new-born and raw, when the earth 
was first broken and the waters of 
the deluge newly retired, the frac- 
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tions and confusions of them would 
have appeared very ghastly and 
frightful.’ 

This passage gives a very strik- 
ing account of the influence of 
mountains in that day upon a highly 
imaginative observer. They re- 
sembled vast ruins, not so ghastly 
and frightful as of old, because their 
deformities have been partially 
skinned over, yet still without form 
or beauty, huge chaotic fragments 
of the tremendous catastrophe that 
once shook the earth to its founda- 
tions, and yet, from the fact that 
they spoke so forcibly of that in- 
conceivable exhibition of power, 
intensely interesting and suggestive 
of elevating thoughts. He felt like 
@ man coming upon the ruins of an 
imperial city, just sacked by bar- 
barians, with remnants of its former 
splendour lying heape 1d in hideous 
confusion yet carrying the mind 
back to the days when they were 
perfect. The same tl 1ought. is ex- 
pressed in Scott’s lines about Ben- 
venue, whose 


Knolls, crags, and mounds confusedly hurled, 
Seemed fragments of an earlier world. 


Only Scott is content to play with 
the fancy which Burnet puts for- 
ward with all the seriousness of a 
scientific enquirer. Think of the 
mountains as, in sober earnestness, 
ruins of the antediluvian world, 
and they are really terrible. When 
they have declined into the romantic 
stage the same expression is merely 
a lively image of their apparent 
chaos. Ata ‘later period they gain 
an interest of a different or rder, 
when the mounds are indicative of 
the action of ancient glacial forces 
and every rock speaks to the ob- 
server of the slow lapse of geolo- 
gical periods. 

From this, Ithink, we may deduce 
a few obvious conclusions as to the 
different temper with which the 
mountains were then regarded. 
The Alps, indeed, were visited 
without much fear of robbers or 
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of eagles in the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Every young gentleman 
crossed them in making the grand 
tour, and no worse incidents are re- 
corded that I know of than the 
slaughter of Horace Walpole’s lap- 
dog by a wolf. But in a wider 
sense there was precisely the same 
difference between our view of 
Alpine scenery then and now, as 
between the American backwoods- 
man’s hatred of a tree and that 
regard for trees which people enter- 
tain who live in dread of Mr. Ayrton 
and the despots of South Kensing- 
ton. Ice is a nuisance in Greenland 
and an inestimable luxury at Cal- 
cutta, and we, who are pent for ten 
months of the year in a crowd of 
three million cockneys, love our re- 
maining playgrounds of fresh air and 
unenclosed pasture as naturally as 
men hated them whose lives were a 
daily battle with the wilderness. 
Mountains were once the main for- 
tresses of the tyrannical powers of 
nature; now they are the last 
strongholds in which unsophisti- 
cated nature holds out: it is not 
surprising that our sentiments have 
changed. But we must add, if 
we would understand the precise 
nature of the change, some of the 
considerations which I have en- 
deavoured to suggest. 

The judgment passed on mountain 
scenery in different generations 
would, [ imagine, curiously illus- 
trate the relation between the 
poetical and the scientific stage of 
thought characteristic of any given 
period. When science had exorcised 
the deemuncul’, the mountains were 
left, like Burnet’s unskinned ruins, 
bare of imaginary beings, and not 
yet covered by the complicated net- 
work of associations which has been 
gradually produced by a closer ob- 
servation of their details. To repro- 
duce the mountains of a hundred 
and fifty years back we must begin 
by emptying our idea of nearly 
everything which gives them in- 
terest. The same picture was painted 
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upon the retina of Addison when he 
stood on the terrace of Berne, and 
of the modern observer who follows 
in his footsteps. But when we 
compare the significance to the mind 
of the two spectacles, it is the 
difference between the vague blue 
films in the background of an igno- 
rant painter and the photograph 
with all its infinite variety of detail. 
One man saw nothing but a flat 
surface bounded by an irregular 
jagged line; to the other, every 
minute fragment of the picture 
has a story and a language of its 
own. Mr. Ruskin has expounded 
at great length and with admirable 
acuteness the difference between the 
fullness of meaning in a mountain 
as drawn by Turner and the vague 
shapeless lumps of earlier artists. 
The mountains are now intensely real 
and, soto speak, alive to their fingers’ 
ends ; they began by being empty 
metaphysical concepts, and the 
difference is simply due to the fact 
that nobody had then taken the 
trouble to look at them, and that a 
great many highly-skilled observers 
have been working at them very 
carefully ever since and have added 
their impressions to the existing 
stock. The hasty and inaccurate 
outline has been slowly filled up by 
the labours of successive generations, 
and they have come into contact 
with our sympathies at an incom- 
parably greater number of points. 

Now, itis plain thatthe big chaotic 
lumps which existed in the begin- 
ning of the eighteenth century were 
comparatively useless for poetical 
purposes. Burnet has perhaps made 
the best of them in the passage I 
have quoted. There is something 
impressive about his picture of the 
ruins of an earlier world. But, to 
say nothing of the unreality of 
the hypothesis, it is too summary 
and simple a mode of explanation. 
It takes us into the most unpoetical 
sphere of metaphysics, and rather 
stops enquiry than suggests fresh 
trains of thought. 
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Finally, it may be noticed that 
the contemporaries of Newton had 
an uncomfortably mathematical 
way of looking at such problems. 
They thought that as the earth's 
orbit was a respectable ellipse, the 
earth itself should have been a neat 
oblate spheroid; and any irregu- 
larity in figure was rather discredit- 
able than otherwise—perhaps, as 
Whiston argued, was in some way 
connected with the fall of man. 

We might trace the reflection of 
these views in poetry, except that the 
poets had then so little to say of the 
mountains, or indeed of any natural 
objects. When, at a later period, 
men of science were prying into 
every detail of Alpine scenery, poets 
were simultaneously looking at them 
with afresh interest. When Saussur< 
had been speculating on the causes 
of glacier motion, Shelley spoke of 
the glaciers which creep 
Like snakes that watch their prey fron 


their far fountains, 
Slow rolling on; 


and Byron told how the 


Glacier’s cold and restless mass 
Moves onwards day by day. 


Erratic blocks were objects of a 
poetical as well as of a scientific 
treatment. Wordsworth describes 
his leech-gatherer as standing 


As a huge stone is sometimes seen to lie 

Couched on the bald top of an eminence, 

Wonder to all that do the same espy, 

By what means it could thither come and 
whence ; 

So that it seems a thing endued with sense, 

Like a sea beast crawled forth, which on a 
shelf 

Of ae sand reposeth there to sun 
itself. 


Wordsworth, Byron, and Shelley 
had evidently observed the rocks 
and the ice with an interest as keen 
as that of Saussure, though they 
turned their observations to a dif- 


ferent account. But what was a 
poor poet to do with the shapeless 
inorganic lumps of matter which did 
duty for mountains to a former 
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generation? We may find one or 
two feeble attempts to hitch them 
into verse. Young, for example, of 
the Night Thoughts, took it into his 
head to improve some of the cele- 
brated descriptions in Job; but he 
mentions with some pride that the 
passage about mountainsis entirely 
his own. 


Who heaved the mountain which sublimely 
stands 


And casts its shadow into distant lands ? 


For a more elaborate treatment 
we may go to Pope, and quote a 
once celebrated passage in the Hssay 
on Criticism : 


So pleased at first, the tow'ring 
try, 

Mount o’er the vales and seem 
the sky ; 

The eternal snows appear already past, 

And the first clouds and mountains seem the 
last. 

But those attained, we tremble to survey 

The growing labours of the lengthening 
way ; 

Th’ increasing prospect tires our wond’ring 
eyes-— 

Hills peep o’er hills, and Alps on Alps 


arise ! 


Alps we 


to touch 


The metaphor is not precisely a 
bad one, but it would be waste of 
time to point out how little know- 
ledge or love of the mountains it 


implies. And, finally, I will quote 
a few lines from one of the worst 
poets of his own or any other gene- 
ration. They are, however, curious 
as an example of the way in which 
the scientific opinions of the Burnet 
or Kircher variety could be worked 
into rhyme. This is Blackmore’s 
account of the mountains : 


These strong unshaken mounds resist the 
shocks 

Of tides and seas tempestuous, while the 
rocks 

That secret in a long continued vein, 

Pass through the earth, the ponderous pile 
sustain ; 

These mighty girders which the fabric 
bind, 

These ribs robust and vast in order joined, 

These subterranean walls, disposed with 
art, 


Such strength and such stability impart 


The Alps in the Last Century. 


That storms beneath and earthquakes 
underground 


Break not the pillars nor the work con- 
found. 


Bad metaphysics are the raw 
materials of execrable poetry, and it 
is not surprising that a dissertation 
on final causes makes very indif- 
ferent verses. Indeed, it would be 
absurd to expect that poetry can be 
made of raw science or philosophy. 
It can make use of the results ob- 
tained by scientific thinkers, and 
profit by the habits of close obser- 
vation of nature which they have 
inculcated. We should not expect 
that Mr. Tupper would be much 
more interesting if he undertook to 
discuss the doctrine of variation of 
species than Blackmore in setting 
forth the motives which guided 
the Creator in forming mountains. 
But modern poets of a higher order 
should be penetrated by the ideas 
of the age, though they should not 
attempt to expound them directly. 
As a special example I might quote 
Mr. Tennyson’s admirable geolo- 
gical poetry in In Memoriam, and 
the love of a large school of modern 
poets for graphical minuteness of 
description may be considered as 
partly due to scientific influences. 
They take, at times, an exaggerated 
pride in careful adherence to the 
smallest details, as though their 
function was rather to increase our 
botanical and meteorological infor- 
mation than to appeal to our emo- 
tions. Before anybody had ever 
looked into the mountains closely, 
classified their flora and catalogued 
their strata, it was impossible for a 
poet to do better than make a few 
vague shots at their most obvious 
features. Evenif he had possessed 
the necessary knowledge, he might 
as well have written in Hebrew as 
talked about glaciers or avalanches. 
Anything which is to be a fit 
object for poetical management 
must be already associated with 
some strong feeling in the mind of 
the audience as well as of the 
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writer. The speculations in natural 
theology to which the mountains 
gave rise were equally ill adapted for 
poetry. ‘That was the era of apply- 
ing common sense to theology, from 
which it has since been banished 
effectually enough. In other words, 
the philosophers of that time had 
an undoubted confidence in their 
powers of explaining everything, 
and seem to have considered the 
Supreme Being as a highly intelli- 
gent ruler whose purposes might 
be very fairly understood and whose 
legal position in regard to mankind 
could be accurately defined. Poetry 
is out of place when mystery dis- 
appears, and the deeper religious 
motives are for the time banished 
from the world. Our imaginations 
may be awed when we look at 
the mountains from a purely scien- 
tific point of view as monuments of 
the slow working of stupendous 
forces of nature through countless 
millenniums. But when we know 
precisely, by a metaphysical demon- 
stration, that they were made as 
very large ‘girders,’ they are not 
much more impressive than the roof 
of a railway station. ‘The modes 
of operation which are within the 
grasp of the metaphysician’s in- 
tellect are measured by the scale of 
his own mind; and an omnipotent 
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Blackmore is only a very strong 
Blackmore after all. The taste 
of the generation to which he be- 
longed, though it had many advan. 
tages as compved with our anar- 
chical state of sentiment, was cer- 
tainly not favourable to the emotions 
due to sublimity of any kind. When 
Pope’s versification,and Vanbrugh’s 
architecture, and Locke’s philo- 
sophy — all of them admirable 
things in their way—were the 
highest ideals of mankind, it was 
not to be expected that Mont Blanc 
and the Jungfrau should be duly 
appreciated. They would hardly 
have stooped, if they could have 
been consulted, to the worship of such 
a generation. They came in with 
the renewed admiration for Shake- 
speare, for Gothic architecture, for 
the romantic school of art and lite- 
rature, and with all that modern 
revolutionary spirit which we are 
as yet hardly in a position to criti- 
cise. But to illustrate this in any 
degree would require us to trace 
out some of the earlier symptoms 
of the mountain enthusiasm, and to 
show how it was connected with 
the other modern sentiments. Per- 
haps on a future occasion some 
remarks upon this subject may be 
permitted to me. 


Lestizr STEPHEN. 
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DANIEL WEBSTER.! 


HE people of the United States 
have been strangely negligent in 
preserving records of their great 
men. For though the career of 
Washington has tempted three able 
biographers into the field, yet he is 
almost alone in the enjoyment of 
an adequate memorial of his life; 
while such men as Hamilton, Jeffer- 
son, and the first Adams still await 
the tardy pen of the historian. 
Daniel Webster is now added to the 
short list of fortunate exceptions to 
this rule. A more admirable subject 
has seldom fallen to the lot, and 
surely a more trying one has never 
taxed the power, of a biographer. 
Mr. Curtis has in part succeeded, in 
part failed. Men of middle age in 
the United States, who seem still 
to feel undiminished the force of 
that spell which once the great man 
cast upon them, complain that these 
volumes are cold, unsympathetic, 


unpicturesque; that they do not 
breathe of the great living Webster ; 
that they are not impregnated with 


that imposing personality. A criti- 
cism so frequently made by persons 
so competent to judge is probably 
in some degree just. There is no 
genius in the composition, and a 
flash, a leaven, at least, of genius is 
indispensable. But this same cold 
temperament of the author has ren- 
dered the book unimpassioned, 
accurate, and trustworthy. It is 
impartial in purpose and just in 
substance. It is honest, thorough, 
and reliable. As a contribution to 
historical literature it is nearly un- 
exceptional, but as a portrait in an 
historical gallery it is rather correct 
than life-like. 

Daniel Webster was born January 
18,1782. His early training was 
of a kind to crush a boy of that 
species of delicate mental organi- 


1 Life of Daniel Webster. 
In 2 vols. 


VOL. II,—NO. VIII, NEW SERIES. 


sation which craves artificial nou- 
rishment and literary or scholastic 
culture. But his peculiar intellec- 
tual nature, grand rather than 
graceful, powerful rather than 
subtle, could not have been ex- 
panded by more generous and fitting 
influences. Simple strength, moral 
and mental, was Mr. Webster’s dis- 
tinguishing native trait, and for the 
development of strength the sur- 
roundings in the unpromising New 
Hampshire wilderness were not un- 
congenial. He sprang from the 
best type of the old New England 
Puritan stock. His father, many 
of whose traits were strikingly pre- 
served in the son, was a tall, dark, 
stalwart man, resolute of will and 
clear of head, loving religion, liberty, 
and learning, a hardy pioneer and a 
stern patriot, a soldier of the Revo- 
lution and a judge in the settle- 
ments of the backwoods. He 
plunged into the forests rather 
farther than any predecessor had 
gone, and ‘when he had built his 
log cabin and lighted his fire, his 
smoke ascended nearer to the North 
Star than that of any other of his 
Majesty’s New England subjects.’ 
Nurtured thus in a stern climate, 
amid rugged scenery, but in a brave 
and God-fearing household, fed on 
tales of the great War of Indepen- 
dence and upon the history of the 
birth of the new Constitution, 
Daniel Webster passed his boyhood. 
At the age of fifteen he entered 
Dartmouth College, and there ob- 
tained such a rough and imperfect 
education as the new seat of learn- 
ing in the young country was able 
to bestow. From college he passed 
to the study of the law. 

It is the general and the natural 
habit to associate Daniel Webster 
with Massachusetts and Boston. 


By Geo. Ticknor Curtis, one of his Literary Executors 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1870. 
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Yet New Hampshire not only bore 
him, but was the field of his early 
professional career, and introduced 
him into public life as her repre- 
sentative in Congress. It would 
seem eulogistic rather than his- 
torical to say that a young man, 
barely thirty years old, was already 
the rival of one then in the prime 
of his age and his powers, and still 
named with veneration throughout 
the New England States, who had 
long held unapproached the leader- 
ship of the New Hampshire bar. 
It is, nevertheless, true that suitors 
who could not secure the redoubt- 
able services of Jeremiah Mason 
invariably sought to oppose him by 
the aid of this youthful barrister. 
This professional distinction, so 
early acquired, was steadily in- 
creased through all the long years 
of public employment which fol- 
lowed, till none, even among bitter 
political opponents, refused to ac- 
knowledge that he was the first, 
longo intervallo, among American 
jurisconsults. Many able men in 
England and the United States 
have won a joint distinction in law 
and in statesmanship. But it has 
nearly always been remarked that 
the one or the other calling seemed 
to suffer from the admixture. Hither 
the legal or the political faculty 
predominates to the injury of its 
fellow. Mr. Webster formed, per- 
haps, the most noteworthy among 
the exceptions to this rule, owing 
to apeculiar similarity in the charac- 
ter of his legal practice and his 
statesmanship. Both called into play 
substantially the same intellectual 
qualities. A large proportion of 
his professional arguments related 
to questions of constitutional law, 
and far the greater part of his 
political labours were expended in 
the elucidation and maintenance of 
the theory and principles of the 
Constitution. His great speeches 
in Congress differed from his great 
arguments before the Supreme 
Court only as a thirty-six pound 
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shot differs from a twenty-four 
pound shot. He was not by nature 
a subtle lawyer, nor was he by art 
a technical one. He knew the law 
as a science of broad fundamental 
principles, wise and just in the ab- 
stract, and governing special cases 
by an equitable and temperate ap- 
plication. Much splitting of hairs, 
logical finesse, learned intricacies, 
and the laborious jugglery of pre- 
cedents he could certainly have 
coped with as a purely intellectual 
task, but he always shunned such 
arts, asit seemed, from a natural dis- 
taste. His practice wasof a grander, 
simpler, and, in his hands, more 
effective kind. He seemed thus to 
dignify both the law itself and the 
particular doctrines which he him- 
self was discussing, and to show 
that substantial reason was more 
potent than professional chicanery. 
His influence over juries was due 
chiefly to the combination of a 
power of lucid statement with his 
extraordinary oratorical force. Be- 
fore an ordinary panel those gifts 
which were wont to awe the Senate 
of the United States into admira- 
tion and assent were simply irre- 
sistible. It was not that he had an 
artful power of distorting, colouring, 
or misgrouping evidence. On the 
contrary, he was strangely incapable 
of this. The secret of his skill lay 
in plain, straightforward, impres- 
sive statement. As a natural con- 
sequence all his great successes 
were achieved when he was in the 
right. His power of setting forth 
truth was magnificent. But if he 
was obviously in the wrong he was 
ill at ease and not in any rare 
degree effective. Unlike Rufus 
Choate, who was famous for winning 
his causes in spite of the facts, Mr. 
Webster was famous for winning 
his causes by means of the facts. A 
client with a bad cause had a better 
counsel in Choate ; a client with a 
good cause had the best possible 
counsel in Webster. 

Mr. Webster first took his seat 
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in Congress, as a representative, in 
May 1813,at the extra session which 
the pendency of the war with Great 
Britain had rendered necessary. 
The duties which devolved upon 
him were of a kind peculiarly try- 
ing even to mature and experienced 
statesmen; for he was a member of 
the opposition in time of active 
hostilities. From the outset the 
war had been extremely unpopular 
among the commercial inhabitants 
of New England; and this discon- 
tent had been further seriously 
aggravated by the ill-judged mea- 
sures to which the Administration 
had resorted for conducting the 
contest; such measures, for ex- 
ample, as the Acts of Non-Inter- 
course and Embargo, and the ab- 
surd plan, obstinately adhered to, 
of waging the war only upon land. 
Extravagance in opposition, vehe- 
mence in denunciation, efforts to 
hamper the action of Government to 
the detriment of even such ineffi- 
cient means as it was employing, 
might not unnaturally have been 
expected from a young, unskilled, 
and ambitious politician, and would 
have been only too kindly regarded 
by a body of constituents daily fall- 
ing into deeper poverty and more 
irremediable ruin by reason of the 
apparent follies and errors of the 
governmental councils. That Mr. 
Webster shunned this natural mis- 
take, shows well the native bent of 
his mind and temper. His oratory 
was more florid, his depicting was 
more vivid than in later years, or 
than was strictly in accordance with 
a severe taste. But the substance 
of all his utterances was moderate, 
unimpassioned, and weighty. His 
rhetoric adorned sound arguments, 
and was not the vehicle of dema- 
gogic excitement. The display of 
these qualities instantly after his 
entry into public life, and in matters 
strongly tempting him to a very 
different course, proves the unques- 
tionable truth that they were ori- 
ginal ingredients in his nature, and 
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not the result of art, observation, or 
experience. 

But vastly worse, because more 
permanent, injuries than could be 
inflicted by the temporary policy of 
war were in store for the com- 
mercial and maritime interests of 
the north-eastern seaboard. In 
1815-16 the Southern States joined 
in a clamorous demand for a 
stringently protective tariff. Mr. 
Webster, uttering the sentiments of 
that class which embodied and very 
nearly monopolised the wealth, 
enterprise, and intelligence of New 
England, vigorously opposed the 
scheme. This quarter of the coun- 
try was not then the hive of manu- 
facturing industry which the adop- 
tion of this hostile tariff afterwards 
rendered it. The merchants had 
their capital invested in ships. 
They reaped rich profits from 
foreign commerce and from freights. 
They were thriving rapidly. They 
sought no better promise for the 
future, and wished not to be ousted 
from assured prosperity for the 
dubious prospect of rearing a great 
manufacturing interest by the arti- 
ficial aid of protection. It is pos- 
sible that the loud outcry of his 
constituents might suffice wholly to 
account for Mr. Webster’s strenuous 
opposition to the new tariff. But 
it is certain that the language of his 
speeches even at that early day, 
when free trade was regarded as an 
economical heresy the world over, 
falls little if at all short of being a 
full exposition and an earnest and 
able vindication of that doctrine. 
But he and those who were induced 
by obvious self-interest and a con- 
sequent dim perception of truth to 
think with him were far in advance 
of the mass of the people. Protec- 
tion was adopted as the policy of 
the country by a preponderance of 
popular and governmental opinion 
so strong as to hold out no prospect 
of any early reaction or change of 
sentiment. 


It is important fully to under- 
02 
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stand Mr. Webster’s position in this 
matter, from which was evolved 
several years afterwards a terrible 
crisis in which he played a dis- 
tinguished part. Having exhausted 
every argument drawn from exist- 
ing interests and from abstract 
principles; having asserted that 
fallacy in the doctrine of his oppo- 
nents which the very success of the 
doctrine finally proved ; having pre- 
dicted that revulsion of feeling 
which afterwards set in when it 
would have been disastrous to yield 
to it; having shadowed forth that 
decay of the American commercial 
marine, and therewith also of the 
public navy of the United States 
which the present generation wit- 
nessed even before the War of Seces- 
sion; and having nevertheless been 
worsted, chiefly through the efforts 
of Southern statesmen, he yielded 
frankly to the decision of the over- 
whelming majority of his country- 
men. But it remained to determine 
what relation he should bear in the 
future to this question. Had he 
been a great political reformer he 
would have given himself up to 
preaching free trade. But perhaps 
he did not believe in it to this 
degree ; and moreover he regarded 
himself not as a political reformer 
but as a statesman. He had done 
his best in the debate to secure a 
wise conclusion. Having failed in 
this, he next exerted himself, not to 
undo what evidently could not for 
a long time to come be undone, but 
to render the working of the wrong 
principle as beneficial as possible. 
Though upon the whole protection 
was an error, yet it contained cer- 
tain partial and subordinate goods 
which now he laboured to secure 
and foster. 

It was obvious that wherever the 
capital of the country was to be in- 
vested, there it must be kept per- 
manently. It must now be driven 
from the ocean, or it would there 
rapidly evaporate beneath the pre- 
sent unwholesome influences. It 
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must be devoted to the establish. 
ment of manufactures. The change 
would involve a very serious though 
possibly not a ruinous shrinkage. 
But suppose that in ten years, just 
as the new channels were beginning 
to be worn, just as the merchants 
had acquired a knowledge of their 
new calling, just as the mills were 
beginning to return a profit, just as 
the labour of the working classes 
had been trained to the new tasks, 
there should come another change. 
Suppose that then protection should 
be in whole or in part abandoned, 
and capital should again be driven 
back from the land to the sea, with 
another and much more dangerous 
shrinkage, and with no certainty that 
the next decade might not bring a 
third counter-revolution. Beneath 
such assaults it was clear that mer- 
cantile enterprise must succumb, 
and accumulated capital must be 
frittered away to nothing. To avoid 
this fatal and not improbable mis- 
chief, it was indispensable that the 
system, the inauguration of which 
at least was now inevitable, should 
be uniform and permanent. There- 
fore it was that in the tariff debates 
of 1815-16, 1820 and 1824, Mr. 
Webster, submitting to the prin- 
ciple of protection as a_ settled 
matter, strove zealously to render its 
application such that it might have 
the best possible chance of surviving 
in such shape and for such time as 
the new manufacturers should need 
it. Thus also it came to pass that 
he advocated one or another 
standard of duties upon the ground 
that it would insure the continv- 
ance of that system which in its 
origin he had strongly opposed. 

By 1828 the Southern States had 
been taught by twelve years of con- 
sistent and close protection that it 
was far from being that admirable 
system which they had thought it. 
The cultivation of cotton had rapidly 
increased, and the planters now de- 
sired to export raw material largely 
and to buy manufactured products 
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cheaply. But the tariff was in their 
way ; whence it came to pass that, 
with the same vehemence with 
which they had urged its adoption, 
they now urged its immediate and 
entire abandonment. Forgetting 
also its early history, they now 
stigmatised it as a selfish plan de- 
vised to fill the coffers of a few 
Northern capitalists by the indirect 
taxation of all the rest of the 
country. But the Northern mer- 
chants, who had been driven in their 
own despite and at great original 
loss and heavy outlay to establish 
manufactures, and who were now 
just struggling out of the years of 
apprenticeship in the new toil to- 
wards the days of remuneration, 
were by no means willing to pass 
through a second and infinitely 
worse process of change simply 
for the gratification of their old 
tormentors. Circumstances had 
changed back into freetraders the 
rigid protectionists, and neces- 


sity had made of the original free- 


traders vehement protectionists. 
Certainly, though protection is in 
the abstract a gross error, the latter 
class were for the time justified by 
the course of past events in de- 
manding its continuance. Their 
champion in Congress was Mr. 
Webster, who thus, without political 
inconsistency, now appeared as an 
advocate of the protective tariff. 

It was soon evident that a strong 
majority in Congress were resolved 
to abide by the established doctrine. 
It was then that threats of nullifi- 
cation were made. Nullification and 
secession were kindred shoots from 
the root of state sovereignty. Nulli- 
fication belonged to 1830-32, and 
the same great question was then 
fought over in the Capitol, and was 
with difficulty retained within the 
limits of that arena, which in 1861, 
in the shape of secession, was re- 
ferred to the more brutal but con- 
clusive arbitrament of civil war. 
The opposing theories of the Con- 
stitution upon which the contesting 
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factions relied are too well under- 
stood to need elaborate exposition. 
The Northern theory was that the 
Constitution effected an integral 
union of the people of the whole 
country ; that the enactments of 
Congress were supreme unless un- 
constitutional, and that the question 
of unconstitutionality could be de- 
cided only by the Supreme Court, 
and the decision of that tribunal was 
final and binding. The Southern 
theory was that the Constitution 
was a compact between sovereign 
states; that a law passed by Con- 
gress in excess of the powers con- 
ferred upon it by this compact was 
a breach of the reserved sovereignty 
of the states, and was therefore 
originally void ; that the State, as a 
sovereign power, was to judge of 
infractions of its own sovereignty, 
and could not be required to obey a 
law simply because it had not been 
declared unconstitutional by the 
Supreme Court. The ‘ nullifiers’ 
now said that the Constitution gave 
no power to Congress to pass a tariff 
for the purpose of protection ; that 
therefore the laws enacting a pro- 
tective tariff were unconstitutional 
and void, and ought not to be obeyed. 
They ignored the Supreme Court, 
and regarding the State authorities 
as ultimate judges in the matter, 
they asserted that they would resist 
by force, if necessary, the enforce- 
ment of the obnoxious laws within 
their States. 

The first lances were broken upon 
curious ground. On December 29, 
1829, a resolution was moved in 
the Senate to enquire into the sales 
and surveys of Government lands 
in the West. A dull and desul- 
tory debate was continued from 
time to time during three weeks. 
But on January 19, 1830, Mr. 
Hayne, from South Carolina, arose, 
and diverging from the matter in 
hand, made an elaborate assault 
upon New England and protection. 
The speech was keen and wrathful, 
and appeared to have been delivered 
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in accordance with a preconcerted 
plan. Mr. Calhoun, then Vice- 
President, in the chair of the Senate, 
declined to check by a call to order 
the irrelevant flow of an oratory 
which harmonised so closely with 
his own enthusiastic convictions. 
The speech was long; at its close 
Mr. Webster rose to reply, but 
Colonel Benton, from Missouri, 
physically a Boanerges, but other- 
wise more fitly to be likened to the 
sounding brass, moved to adjourn, 
in order, as he insolently said, that 
the harmony which had just per- 
vaded the Chamber and still lin- 
gered in the charmed ears of the 
senators might be jarred by no dis- 
cordant sound. ‘The next day Mr. 
Webster replied. But this was not 
the battle itself; it was only the 
flinging down and taking up of the 


Meantime the news of the great 
strife in Washington spread fast 
over the country, and aroused every- 
where intense excitement. The 
momentous discussion involved the 
existence of a coherent power in the 
fabric of the Union, and the com- 
batants were known to be worthy 
of the struggle. Out of every state 
men flocked in hot haste to the 
capital. The sudden torrent of ex- 
cited humanity overflowed the hotels 
and lodging-houses in a city where 
almost every house seems either 
the one or the other. The friends 
of Mr. Hayne were the most con- 
spicuous, if not the most numerous. 
They mustered in high hope; their 
countenances shone with anticipated 
triumph. Their champion was an 
able man and a brilliant orator. 
His speech occupied two suc- 
cessive days, and was elaborate, 
eloquent, bitter, and extremely 
effective. It increased the confidence 
of the Southerners, while their 
opponents, who could only predict 
and expect all the while that the 
heavy blows were actually falling 
upon them, could not but betray 
anxiety. When, upon the morn- 
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ing of January 26, Mr. Webster 
rose, he looked upon such an 
audience as no American orator has 
ever, before or since, seen assembled. 
The representatives came from their 
room in a body, though no formal 
adjournment had been had. The 
immense pressure in the Chamber 
did away with all rules, and the 
throng forced its way among the 
very desks of the senators. Persons 
stood so densely packed that in 
many places it was impossible to 
raise an arm; and far away, through 
the open doors, the lobbies, entries, 
and staircases were seen not less 
closely occupied. Even on the steps 
and sidewalk outside the building, 
whither by no possibility could a 
syllable reach, still other eager 
masses lingered all the day. The 
same scene was re-enacted on the 
second day when Mr. Webster 
closed. The description of the close 
is impressive. The peroration, if 
not the finest, is certainly the most 
famous thing in American oratory. 
It is highly rhetorical, and since the 
topic discussed has been laid away 
among the dead matters of history, 
it has been called excessively rhe- 
torical. Perhaps it is so, if judged 
by the rules of a severe taste. Yet 
the circumstances of its utterance 
seemed to justify it. The body of 
the speech had been full of close 
argument upon a constitutional 
question. The speaker had appealed 
to the intellect of his hearers. His 
task would have been left imperfect 
had he failed also to stir deeply 
their feelings. The words had 
not been contemplated beforehand. 
They were a spontaneous outburst, 
a natural culmination. Certainly, 
whatever can produce such an effect 
as was then produced upon such an 
audience as was there assembled, 
must be admitted to be above the 
rules of the critics, if it should seem 
not to be in accordance with them. 
Mr. Hayne had made it the burden 
of his speech that we should have 
liberty first and union afterward. 
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Liberty at any rate, and union only 
if it should be compatible with 
liberty. When Mr. Webster’s last 
words—words which have since 
rung through the United States as 
few words of mortal utterance have 
ever been repeated by such multi- 
tudes of mouths —‘ Liberty and 
Union, now and for ever, one and 
inseparable !’ pealed in the full 
cadence of that voluminous voice 
through the Chamber, and rolling 
far out through the thronged corri- 
dors scarcely died away at the dis- 
tant portals of the building, the 
effect was marvellous. Nota feature 
in that sea of faces moved, not one 
in the great multitude seemed to 
breathe. There was a stillness as 
of a universal paralysis; when sud- 
denly Mr. Calhoun, as if gathering 
himself from a trance, hammered 
fiercely with his gavel, and three 
times in the dead silence cried 
loudly, ‘ Order! order! order!’ A 
more extraordinary tribute to an 
opponent, or one which would have 
been more willingly withheld, the 
history of oratory does not record. 
What would not Mr. Calhoun have 
given, a few minutes later, to undo, 
were it possible, the act of that brief 
moment ! 

But South Carolina held in re- 
serve a man greater than Mr. 
Hayne. John C. Calhoun, the 
greatest statesman that the South 
has ever produced, was, if not the 
parent, at least the foster-father of 
the theory of State sovereignty. 
From the days of the Convention 
which framed the Constitution, the 
doctrine had lurked, half-developed, 
in ambiguous phrases of politicians 
and jurists. Mr. Calhoun drew it 
forth, nourished it into a consistent 
and plausible shape, and proffered 
it, with his guarantee for its sound- 
ness, to the consideration of the 
people. In the South it was widely 
and very eagerly accepted. In the 
North it made few converts. He 
now prepared to come to the rescue 
of his darling theory. He was a 
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much more dangerous antagonist 
than Mr. Hayne. Close and subtle 
in argument, vehement yet skilful 
in debate, he never missed an ad- 
vantage; ardent in temperament, 
earnest in purpose, sincere in his 
convictions, he could not but be 
impressive ; suave and courteous in 
manner, he was always persuasive. 
These qualities gave to his oratory 
its great forcibleness, and sufficed 
to make his hearers forget a certain 
dryness in statement and nervous 
excitability in utterance, which as 
matter of art were certainly ble- 
mishes. But beyond all this, he 
was the incarnation of the mind 
and spirit of the South, where he 
was revered, almost as one inspired, 
by a people who seemed to speak 
only by him, to feel only through 
him, to believe only at his dictation. 

South Carolina passed her nulli- 
fying ordinance. Mr. Hayne re- 
signed his place in the Senate to 
become Governor of the State, and 
Mr. Calhoun resigned the Vice- 
Presidency to take Mr. Hayne’s 
place in the Senate. Andrew Jack- 
son quivered with wrath in the 
White House. South Carolina had 
forbidden the laws of the United 
States to be enforced within her 
borders. He issued to the revenue 
officers in- her ports instructions 
which read like military orders. At 
any moment blood might be shed 
in this quarrel, and he gathered the 
regiments, and swore that the first 
news of such an event should be 
the signal for hanging the ‘ring- 
leaders.’ Everyone knew that Mr 
Calhoun was the foremost among 
these. But Mr. Calhoun came to 
Washington notwithstanding, and 
took his seat in the Senate. 

The Administration sent a request 
to Congress for larger powers to 
meet the emergency. In response 
to this the famous Force Bill was 
introduced, and put upon its pas- 
sage. Neither daunted by his per- 
sonal danger nor shaken by the 
awful imminence of civil war, Mr. 
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Calhoun delivered his speech, which 
rather surpassed than fell short of 
the high-wrought expectations. It 
was needful that this speech should 
not only be answered, but that its 
arguments should be fully refuted. 
Otherwise, the mass of the people, 
still only imperfectly instructed 
upon this great and difficult ques- 
tion, might readily yield belief to a 
skilful logic which they could not 
be expected to overthrow for them- 
selves. In such case, General Jack- 
son’s warlike preparations would 
be futile, and the entirety of the 
Union would be at an end. But 
the President had broken with Mr. 
Webster, and as usual cherished a 
personal animosity to him. Himself 
the slave of narrow hatreds, Jack- 
son was unable to conceive that all 
mankind were not equally ignoble. 
The controversy had made great 
inroads upon the old party lines, 
and there was much shifting and 
uncertainty among the politicians. 
Mr. Webster was the only man 
who could do the needed service, 
but the President feared that Mr. 
Webster might be capable of such 
petty hostility as he himself could 
never refrain from indulging in, 
dreaded lest Mr. Webster should 
sacrifice the country to a personal 
feud, and descended to every soli- 
citation to avert such a disaster. It 
is easy to conceive the scorn with 
which Mr. Webster received these 
advances of his humiliated adver- 
sary, to which he deigned no re- 
sponse. But if the President 
doubted him, wiser men and more 
honourable judges of human nature 
did not. He answered Mr. Cal- 
houn’s speech by another, not less 
closely reasoned, and not less ex- 
haustive of all the arguments upon 
his side of the controversy. 

The arguments of each side had 
been made. It is certain that a 
large majority of the nation found 
Mr. Webster’s satisfactory. But a 
dangerous minority was still of the 
opposite opinion. There was no 
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common tribunal to which both 
could consent to refer their differ- 
ence, and the danger of collision 
was not yet averted. At this stage 
of the crisis, Mr. Clay presented his. 
famous Compromise Bill. It was 
assented to by the combatants, and 
thus the doctrinal dispute was for 
the time waived, and was passed 
down, to be tried in 1861 by the 
only test that remained. But in 
thirty years not a single idea was 
added by either party to the expo- 
sition of its views made in this 
debate of 1832. No new argument 
has been since advanced, no old one 
has been put in more convincing 
shape since that day. Unless Mr. 
Webster argued soundly, the cause 
of the North in the War of Seces- 
sion was unrighteous. Unless Mr. 
Calhoun’s logic was unanswerable, 
the South was unjustifiable. Rea- 
soning upon the question was 
utterly exhausted a whole genera- 
tion before force was appealed to. 
During that generation, the argu- 
ments of the reply to Calhoun were 
studied by every mature man 
throughout the North, and the 
patriotic oratory of the answer to 
Hayne was rehearsed in the decla- 
mations of the public schools, and 
thundered in every village debating 
club, till the great sentences were 
as familiar as Scripture. The in- 
tangible influence of these causes 
in producing the unanimity of con- 
victions and fervour of sentiment 
which pervaded the free states in 
1861 cannot of course be measured, 
but may be put very high indeed 
without danger of exaggeration. 
This was the most brilliant por- 
tion of Mr. Webster’s career. More 
illustrious service it never fell to 
his lot—it has seldom fallen to any 
man’s lot—to render to his country. 
It was at this time that there first 
manifested itself among the people 
that peculiar feeling of trust which 
was a very striking trait in the 
popular estimation of him. It was 
something more than admiration 
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for his intellect or belief in his 
honesty. It was a species of deep 
and perfect confidence that he must 
be right both morally and intellec- 
tually—that what he said must be 
fundamental truth. Multitudes 
looked upon him as one who could 
not err, whom it was a species of 
profanity to doubt either in sound- 
ness or in rectitude. This feeling, 
naturally, did not permeate the class 
of men who make politics a life- 
long profession ; but its extent and 
force among the people at large 
were extremely impressive. 

The nullification controversy was 
the only occasion upon which Mr. 
Webster supported the Administra- 
tion during the two terms of Gene- 
ral Jackson’s Presidency. The skill 
and persistence which the General 
showed in keeping himself always in 
the wrong were really extraordinary. 
Even when he did a right thing he 
did it in a wrong way. He was a 


narrow, violent man, whose strong 


will was the complement of his 
weak intellect. His fits of animal 
rage, his great oaths, his ignoble 
suspicions, his coarse friendships, 
worst of all his odious personal vili- 
fication of honourable political op- 
ponents, gratified extremely the low 
tastes of the rabble. His two elec- 
tions to office illustrated the most 
dangerous element in the American 
system. All the ignorance of the 
country was matched against all its 
intelligence, and in a contest of 
gross numbers the intelligence of 
course succumbed. All who had 
property, respectability, or under- 
standing, were arrayed against all 
who had none of these things, and 
were necessarily vanquished by 
them. Such lines of demarcation 
produced through many years more 
would have made shipwreck of the 
body politic. But fortunately the 
episode was exceptional, 

The first mischief which the Pre- 
sident did, and which was strenu- 
ously opposed by Mr. Webster, was 
the introduction of the system 
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which Governor Marcy afterwards 
described in the popular phrase, ‘To 
the victors belong the spoils.’ Piti- 
able was the spectacle in Washing- 
ton and-throughout the country of 
old men with wives and children 
dependent on their small salaries, 
and who had faithfully filled their 
posts almost since the birth of the 
nation, now turned forth to beg or 
to starve. In vain did Mr. Webster 
denounce the new principle as inhu- 
man and impolitic. Andrew Jack- 
son believed in the unalloyed de- 
pravity of every man who had not 
voted for him, and he meted to them 
all the same measure. 

Then arose the great question of 
the prolongation of the existence of 
the National Bank. That during 
the period of its existence the Bank 
did great good is unquestionable. 
Yet, since its decease, the nation has 
settled quite firmly into the convic- 
tion that such an institution is not 
on the whole safe, useful, or desir- 
able. But even if the President 
was right in resolving not to re- 
charter it, and Mr. Webster was 
wrong in seeking the renewal of its 
franchise, yet throughout all that 
long and bitter struggle, the Presi- 
dent, with his usual fatuity, kept 
himself in the wrong upon every 
subordinate question. Thus, in the 
series of fierce conflicts upon one 
side issue after another, Mr. Web- 
ster was, for the precise purposes of 
the immediate dispute, wholly in 
the right. The President had a 
spite to wreak against the Bank. 
He was not content to slay, but was 
resolved to maltreat and mutilate 
before death. In prosecuting this 
malignant purpose he committed 
many grave economical and finan- 
cial blunders, and some political 
offences. The fruits of these, how- 
ever, were reaped by his successor 
President Van Buren, whose ad- 
ministration passed into history 
burdened with the sad memory of 
the great ruin and national impover- 
ishment of 1837. This disastrous 
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climax had the effect of ousting the 
dominant party. At the next elec- 
tion the Whigs elected General 
Harrison upon the platform of the 
resurrection of the Bank. He at 
once made Mr. Webster his Secre- 
tary of State. But shortly there- 
after dying, he was succeeded by 
the Vice-President, Mr. Tyler. This 
event first brought to the attention 
of the Whigs an extraordinary over- 
sight which insured the discom- 
fiture of their darling scheme. Their 
Vice-President was a heretic on the 
Bank question. Straightway there 
occurred a serious split in the Whig 
party which exposed Mr. Webster 
to much angry crimination, and 
which raises a point of political 
ethics, involving for some minds a 
possibility of doubt. 

In the outburst of wrath which 
followed this discovery of President 
Tyler’s sentiments, all the members 
of his Cabinet, save Mr. Webster, 
sent in their resignation. Mr. 
Webster was strongly pressed by 
his political associates to do so like- 
wise. But he declined. He was 
engaged in the negotiation with 
Lord Ashburtonof the famous treaty 
of 1842, between the United States 
and Great Britain. A more arduous 
task never taxed the sufficiency of 
the modern art of diplomacy. There 
is not room here to narrate the his- 
tory of the quarrel concerning the 
international boundary, which was 
as old asthe War of the Revolution, 
and had been swelled by many 
foreign accretions during the inter- 
vening years. But long before Lord 
Ashburton was accredited as Envoy 
Extraordinary, and Mr. Webster 
was made Secretary of State, all 
reason had been banished by both 
parties from the discussion. Both 
peoples had come to despair of an 
amicable settlement, and to regard 
the outbreak of hostilities as a mat- 
ter inevitable, and which might be 
brought on at any moment by the 
raids and barn burnings upon the 
border, or by visits of impressment, 
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or search upon the ocean. It was 
a forlorn hope that Lord Ashburton 
and Mr. Webster might, by wiping 
out the past and taking a new de- 
parture, succeed in drawing a treaty ; 
all hoped this, but few dared to ex- 
pect it. Yet there hung about the 
negotiations the solemnity of a last 
effort to avoid the terrible evil of a 
war between two countries so 
powerful and so exasperated. Mr. 
Webster was a man respected and 
trusted both abroad and at home 
as no other of his countrymen was. 
If it was dubious whether even he 
could engage in a successful nego- 
tiation, it was certain that no one 
else could. This fact was appre- 
ciated in England perhaps even 
more fully and more universally 
than in the United States. It was 
a fact which Mr. Webster himself 
could not and did not ignore. It 
was useless to sham a modesty 
which would have implied gross 
ignorance. 

It was at this juncture, when 
such interests of his country and of 
humanity depended upon his re- 
maining in office, that the clamour 
of that class of men who would fain 
subordinate both their own country 
and universal humanity to the tem- 
porary exigencies of their faction in 
the State, loudly and angrily called 
upon Mr. Webster to resign. He 
maintained his usual serene tranquil- 
lity, betrayed not the slightest sign 
of doubt as to his duty or of waver- 
ing in its performance, remained in 
office, and conducted his negotiation 
to a successful and an honourable 
close. Yet there are many persons 
who thought then, and there are a 
few persons who think now, that by 
the code of political ethics he did 
wrong. A large and powerful sec- 
tion of his party were greatly 
enraged with him, and his pro- 
spects for obtaining the Presidency 
were for the time at least anni- 
hilated. 

Of the treaty we have no room to 
speak, nor is it needful that we 
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should. ‘The world has judged and 
has applauded.’ It did not require 
the ample defence which petty 
cavilling obliged Mr. Webster to 
make for it in 1846, any more than 
it deserved the sarcasm of Lord 
Palmerston, who called it Sir Robert 
Peel’s ‘ capitulation.’ The wisdom 
of each negotiator was apparent 
from the very fact that a discon- 
tented minority in each country 
complained that the other side had 
got the best of it. Certainly no 
other chapter in the history of 
diplomacy is more honourable to 
the chief actors than this. The 
thorough comprehension of the 
subject and the exhaustiveness of 
the arguments may have been 
equalled on other occasions. But 
we can recall no other negotiation 
that has been marked by such a 
frank, humane, and honourable 
temper on the part of the nego- 
tiators, by such a just appreciation 
by each of the difficulties sur- 


rounding the other, and courteous 
assistance in removing or obviating 


them. In all that long and very 
delicate correspondence the appa- 
rent honesty is always genuine, the 
generous forbearance is always sin- 
cere. It is a model worthy of more 
frequent imitation than it is likely 
to receive. Having finished this 
specific task, Mr. Webster promptly 
resigned his seat in the Cabinet. 
To this point the biographer of 
Mr. Webster finds little difficulty in 
his narrative. There is nothing to 
defend, to explain, or to palliate, 
because there is nothing which has 
given rise to a division of opinion. 
But here the clouds begin to gather. 
Slavery begins to divide political 
parties by a geographical line. 
Tariff questions and Bank questions 
seem but a ruffling of the surface 
now that this new quarrel begins 
to agitate the lowest depths. The 
severe criticism, often degenerating 
into angry vituperation, to which 
Mr. Webster has been subjected for 
his course in this controversy is 
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only equalled by the zeal with which 
his friends have undertaken his de- 
fence. The extravagance of assault 
is beginning slowly to diminish as 
the topic of controversy is removed 
farther into the past. But there 
will long be a great many persons 
who will insist upon regarding Mr. 
Webster as a great statesman be- 
trayed into a damning error, as a 
Samson untimely shorn by the 
Delilah of selfish political aspira- 
tion. Whether he was mistaken 
we shall leave our readers to judge 
after we have finished our narra- 
tive. But that the cause of his 
mistake, if mistake there was, lay 
in an ambition to obtain the Presi- 
dency we strongly deny. The as- 
persion is wantonly malicious. 
There is not a particle of evidence 
to support it. Mr. Webster’s posi- 
tion was thoroughly consistent from 
first to last. Had he varied at all 
in his line of conduct, his enemies 
might have had more specious 
reason for asserting that he was 
trimming his sails to make the har- 
bour of the White House. But 
through seasons of great excite- 
ment, in which multitudes of others 
abandoned more or less of their old 
conviction’, he never once had occa- 
sion to retract or modify any former 
expression of opinion. Further, the 
position which he occupied through- 
out was not so weak or dubious that 
his sincerity could be questioned. 
It was the position held by most of 
the grave, sober, and well-informed 
men in the country. It was a posi- 
tion which, so far as its logical 
strength went, has never been suc- 
cessfully assailed. Interested mo- 
tives might have been the incentive 
to almost any other position save 
this; but as an incentive to this 
they could not be predicated. No 
intelligent man in America ever yet 
hoped to make substantial political 
capital by standing between two 
bitter, active, and growing parties, 
by refusing to join either, and by 
rebuking each by the utterance of 
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unwelcome truths. Such a chi- 
merical notion could only be attri- 
buted to Mr. Webster upon the 
strongest proof, whereas, in fact, 
there is really nothing which de- 
serves to be called even evidence. 
On the contrary, had Mr. Webster 
joined the anti-slavery party, there 
might have been that degree of 
plausibility in the suspicion of am- 
bitious motives which consists in a 
possibility of such motives being 
gratified. The extraordinary elas- 
ticity and expansive force of that 
movement was appreciated by no 
man more keenly than by Mr. 
Webster. That it was held in 
check even for a short time was due 
chiefly to the great power of repres- 
sion which he himself brought to 
bear upon it. Had he, on the other 
hand, elected to place himself at the 
head of it, to give it all the prestige 
of his name and the weight of his 
influence, it was difficult to say how 
high it might not in a short time 
have borne him. 

To slavery in itself Mr. Webster 
was strongly hostile. He was dia- 
metrically opposed to those who 
called it a Divine institution. At 
one time and another in the course 
of his life he purchased and libe- 
rated slaves. When petitions were 
sent in to Congress urging the abo- 
lition of slavery in the District of 
Columbia, he frequently presented 
them, and always urged that they 
should be considered. But the 
slavery interest was invariably 
sufficiently powerful to send them 
to the table. 

To the extension of slavery he 
was likewise strenuously hostile. 
The desire, growing out of what 
seemed to the slaveholders a poli- 
tical necessity, for extending the 
area of slavery took possession of 
the Southern mind about the same 
time that the doctrine of abolition 
began to make progress at the 
North. But the slave interest won 
easily in the first encounters, be- 
cause it was able to call to its aid 
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the great national passion for the 
acquisition of territory. The vast 
pasture lands of Texas, the auri- 
ferous valleys of California, were 
baits which the people could not 
resist at any cost of a merely future 
and speculative peril. So Texas 
was annexed in a shuffling and 
ignoble manner ; not by a treaty, as 
was the only proper method of 
dealing with an independent State, 
but by the novel plan of Congres- 
sional ‘ resolutions.’ Next Mexico 
was baited into affording pretexts 
rather than causes, technical ex- 
cuses rather than honourable rea- 
sons, for war. The struggle once 
begun was prosecuted for territory, 
and was concluded only when Mexico 
had been driven to cede California 
and New Mexico. In Texas the 
South had a valuable acquisition. 
For it was already a slave state, 
and the terms of its admission pro- 
vided for the carving of four addi- 
tional states out of its immense 
area, which should or should not be 
slave states at their own option. 
Of that option there could be no 
doubt. California and New Mexico 
ultimately proved to be climatically 
unfit for slavery. But this was a 
later disappointment. At the time 
of their annexation, it was assumed 
that, as matter of course, they would 
be auxiliaries of the Southern insti- 
tution. 

To all these proceedings Mr. 
Webster was opposed. From the 
very first dawn of the Texan project 
he exposed its true purpose and the 
danger to be apprehended from 
success. He denounced the strategy 
of the Southern leaders, which he 
thoroughly comprehended and ac- 
curately predicted. But to that 
which he saw, the mass of the 
people were obstinately and wil- 
fully blind. He was not contra- 
dicted, yet he spoke in vain. No 
one sought to answer his argu- 
ments, but everyone agreed to 
ignore them. It really amounted 
to this, that the nation admitted 
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that he was right, but preferred to 
take the territory in the present 
and encounter the peril in the 
fature. It was simply this that 
was done. It is probable that the 
mass of the people did not really 
appreciate what was in store for 
them. Disunion and civil war were 
words in the mouths of orators 
rather than ideas vividly appre- 
hended by the minds of the people. 
The danger at the time of these an- 
nexations appeared to most persons 
only as the little cloud in the 
horizon no bigger than a man’s 
hand, and few were prepared to see 
it roll over the whole sky with such 
astonishing rapidity. Of these few 
Mr. Webster was one. No sooner 
was the last act of annexation fairly 
accomplished than the spirit of 
abolition, which had been forcibly 
repressing itself, pending the ac- 
complishment of this specific pur- 
pose, burst forth in furious shape 
and swept over the North like a 
contagion. Then it was that it 
became obvious that the two fac- 
tions were driving at a headlong 
speed towards a collision. Then it 
was that the South began openly 
to acknowledge that it must keep a 
sectional control in the national go- 
vernment, or that it would no longer 
remain in the Union. Then it was 
that the North practically annulled 
the operation of the clause in the 
Constitution requiring the return 
of runaway slaves, or ‘ fugitives 
from labour,’ as the phrase was. 
Then it was that Northern abo- 
litionists stuffed Southern mails 
with incendiary pamphlets for the 
slaves, urging them not only to 
escape but to burn and to slay 
before escaping, and that the 
Southerners refused to let this 
description of postal matter be de- 
livered from the national post 
offices. It was on March 7, 
1850, when these hostile pas- 
sions were so hot and so vehe- 
ment that it seemed as though 
eleven months rather than eleven 
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years would bring the outbreak of 
the civil war, that Mr. Webster de- 
livered a great speech. He reviewed 
the past, and showed how the slave 
power had been allowed by the 
general national assent to grow 
very much greater than had been 
contemplated by the framers of the 
Constitution, in spite of all the 
warnings which he had sounded. 
But this was completed; the acts 
had been done; the contracts and 
promises had been made. No por- 
tion of the nation could by itself 
now set the whole nation back to 
where it had stood twenty years 
before in its relations towards 
slavery. The stipulations of the 
Constitution concerning the return 
of fugitive slaves must be observed 
in the North. The distribution of 
the mails must not be obstructed at 
the South. But anti-slavery agi- 
tation, especially in the shape of 
the incendiary pamphlets, was 
wicked and unjustifiable. The duty 
of each party under the Constitu- 
tion, and under the subsequent 
Acts of Congress, was perfectly 
simple. The South must not strain 
against this duty as it had done 
strenuously in the past, and had 
not yet wholly refrained from doing ; 
neither must the North utterly 
break through and ignore this duty, 
as the abolitionists were now striving 
to do. s 

This speech made the anti-slavery 
men of the North very furious 
against Mr. Webster. The simple 
truth was that the South had thus 
far succeeded in carrying its points 
successfully without at any time 
coming into direct conflict with the 
established laws of the land. What- 
ever had been the spirit of the 
Southern conduct, its logic and 
technical legality had been sound. 
But whatever might be thought of 
the morality of the cause of the 
abolitionists, their logic and legality 
were indefensible. The doctrines of 
the party were in antagonism with 
the Constitution and with subse- 
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quent legislation. This subsequent 
legislation was, perhaps, the more 
binding, at least morally, from the 
fact that it had assumed the shape 
of national contracts and of com- 
promises and pledges which both 
parties had bound themselves in 
honour to observe. Mr. Webster, 
therefore, in measuring out equal 
justice to the combatants at this 
precise stage in the conflict, found 
much more to condemn in the 
existing attitude of the abolitionists 
than in that of the pro-slavery 
party. But the abolitionists were 
both surprised and incensed at his 
position. His previous exertions 
had all been in uniform opposition 
to the slave interest, and they had 
conceived that he might share their 
own sentiments. They had counted 
upon his potent influence; and by 
the aid of it they were confident of 
achieving great things. Nothing, 
therefore, could exceed the wrath 
with which they assailed what they 
were pleased to term his defection 
and treachery. This was unfair. 
However they might have blamed 
him for not joining their party, it 
is certain that this was the limit of 
any just reproaches. He had never 
belonged to their party, therefore 
he could not desert from it. The 
doctrine of abolitionism, as it was 
then developed, could be logically 
supported only upon the ground 
that the immoral and unchristian 
character of slavery rendered a 
crusade against it an imperative 
duty upon all God-fearing and 
righteous men in the country. The 
honest members of the party threw 
away an idle sophistry in which 
some few feeble minds indulged, 
and frankly acknowledged that a 
higher law justified them in break- 
ing, and even bade them to break, 
several portions of the national 
compacts. Mr. Webster refused to 
take this ground. He stood by 
the covenants of the Constitu- 
tion, and the solemn national 
laws and resolutions in the nature 
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of contracts, since enacted. Above 
these he refused to go. Causes for 
infringing these he refused to find 
in any view of moral or Christian 
duty. The observance of the laws 
of the land was a strict necessity. 
That this observance should be in a 
spirit of concord and forbearance 
between all parties was the rule of 
duty and of common sense, and was 
indispensable to the beneficial opera- 
tion of the Government. These 
principles Mr. Webster had always 
assertedand always been governed by 
from his earliest entrance into public 
life. There was certainly nothing 
inconsistent in his assertion of them 
at this crisis, when, if ever, they 
were essentially important. With- 
out abandoning them he could not 
have joined the abolitionists. His 
only possible consistent position was 
precisely that which this faction now 
assailed as a base inconsistency. In 
this attack upon him they were ob- 
viously unjust. If their opinions 
were right, Mr. Webster’s were, of 
course, wrong. They were, therefore, 
justified in assailing the errors of his 
views as vigorously as they chose. 
But when they went beyond this, 
when they accused him of incon- 
sistency and tergiversation, when 
they built up the theory that the 
lust for the Presidency had led him 
into dishonour, they gave vent to a 
scandalous and baseless fabrication 
concerning both facts and motives. 
But the abolitionists were not at 
this period of their existence wont 
to measure their language or to 
weigh arguments. They were 
unable to conceive of anything but 
moral turpitude of the grossest sort 
as an explanation of the conduct of 
an opponent. Mr. Webster suffered 
as all who opposed them suffered, 
only to a greater degree. The dif- 
ference was the measure of the 
anusual rage and disappointment 
that they experienced in failing to 
secure his invaluable adherence. 
This was the last great exposition 
of his views which Mr. Webster 
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made to the country. LEighteen 
months after, he died, holding 
precisely the same political doc- 
trines. At the time that he enun- 
ciated them, the persons whom they 
displeased had raised such a loud 
clamour of execration, and had used 
such grossly abusive language, that 
an observer who did not know how 
much the activity of the leaders ex- 
ceeded the numbers of those who 
went the full lengths of the party, 
would have thought that Mr. 
Webster had lost his popularity and 
was not in harmony with the mass 
of the people. His death showed a 
very different condition of feeling. 
For one anti-slavery agitator who 
passed days and nights in unceasing 
and virulent assaults upon him, 
there were two-score of moderate, 
peace-loving citizens who regarded 
him as the cynosure of political wis- 
dom and virtue. The multitudes 
who wished for tranquillity and sta- 
bility in public affairs made no 
great noise in the world, but were 
a mighty host. They hung upon 
his words as those of an inspired 
statesman; they looked upon him 
as their protector, as the bulwark 
of the country. So mighty did he 
seem to them, that so long as he lived 
they feared no evil. At his death 
the depth and extent of this extra- 
ordinary feeling came out. No per- 
_ Son had conceived of either before. 
The outburst was uncontrolled and 
remarkable ; for it was not only the 
ordinary grief of a people for a 
great and able statesman, but a 
peculiar anxiety darkened the faces 
of the mourners. The foreboding 
of a great danger, of an evil no 
longer to be averted, could be read 
in their countenances, and tinged 
their grief with an wunwonted 
solemnity. It seemed to them the 
death of a great leader on the eve 
of a mighty conflict. So indeed it 
was, yet there is no reason to con- 
ceive that the prolongation of Mr. 
Webster’s life could have been of 
any national advantage. The simple 
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truth was that he had planted him- 
self resolutely in opposition to a 
movement which had in itself an 
element of progression invincible by 
any human means. Already, while 
he sought to stay its course, the 
current had rushed by him. He 
talked of laws to the wild winds, 
and of moderation to the unbridled 
floods. Had he been able to shape 
the great mass of moderate citizens 
into a third party, and had his life 
been prolonged, he might for a very 
short time have held the inevitable 
result at bay. But the character- 
istics for the formation of a power- 
ful third party, able to do hard work 
in such times of peril, were not to 
be found in those men who adhered 
to the doctrines of Mr. Webster. It 
is not probable that even under 
him they would have rallied with 
that energy and spirit which were 
indispensable to even a temporary 
success, and at his death they would 
have fallen asunder like a loosened 
faggot. 

The mental characteristics of Mr. 
Webster must have been made 
sufficiently evident even in this 
brief sketch of his career. Of 
subtlety or versatility he had none. 
Clearness and strength were his 
most striking attributes. Reverence 
for law governed all his conduct 
imperatively, but he interpreted the 
law upon broad and wise principles. 
There seemed to be an intrinsic 
unfitness in him for dealing with 
small things. Thus in legislation 
he either could not or would not 
handle details. With great subjects 
he dealt greatly; but lesser matters 
he avoided, or else, if the phrase 
may be allowed, they avoided him. 
As a statesman in home politics he 
was notinfallible, but he was never 
grossly wrong. As an expounder of 
the Constitution he was unrivalled, 
and must ever remain unsurpassed. 
As a financier, he held certain sound 
fundamental doctrines which did 
great service at a time when the 
wildest financial heresies were rife 
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and threatened to prevail; but be- 
yond this, he was not skilled in the 
actual management, or even plan- 
ning, of financial affairs. As a 
diplomatist, he was admirable to a 
rare degree; throwing aside all 
artifice, dealing boldly, frankly, and 
with genuine courtesy, arguing 
honestly but powerfully, he always 
enjoyed respect abroad and confi- 
dence at home, and was sure to 
obtain a substantial result from his 
negotiations. In purely intellectual 
power it has been often asserted, 
and is doubtless true, that among 
all the native-born or adopted chil- 
dren of the United States he was 
second only to Hamilton. He was 
the greatest orator that has ever 
lived in the western hemisphere. 
Less vehement than Calhoun, less 
persuasive than Clay, he was yet 
more grand and more powerful than 
either. His usual style in mature 
years was lucid, simple, and pro- 
found. But he sometimes gave way 
to bursts of that peculiar style of 
oratory so popular in America, 
which may be styled patriotic. As 
a rule, no species of rhetoric is 
more offensive to a cultivated taste. 
Yet in Mr. Webster’s occasional 
flights of this nature there is little 
which even the rigid censor would 
condemn. They are not the cheap 
effusions of a vulgar boaster, but 
are marked by the genius of true 
oratory. Certainly, no one who 
heard them spoken by him could 
ever have uttered a syllable of 
criticism. Had they been infinitely 
more open to fault-finding than 
they are, his extraordinary personal 
qualities would have for ever sealed 
the censure of the most hyper- 
critical hearer. His large and fully 
developed frame had an air of 
majesty. His voice was more deep, 
musical, and powerful than any to 
which his countrymen have ever 
listened. His air and gesture were 
distinguished by an impressive 
dignity. His head was of enormous 
proportions and perfect symmetry, 
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and his features large, dark, and 
strongly marked, so that their ex- 
pressive play could be readily seen 
by a large and wide-spread andi- 
ence. The ‘mystery of the brow 
and eye’ beggared even the rich 
and glowing vocabulary of Rufus 
Choate when he sought to describe 
them. The brow was heavy and 
overhanging, the eye exceedingly 
large and lustrous. Said as he said 
it, anything would have seemed 
imposing, magnificent, and weighty. 
In unison with these attributes were 
the moderation, forbearance, and 
courtesy which he always preserved. 
If he was about to differ with a 
senator, he always introduced his 
views by a compliment, or by at- 
tributing an honourable motive for 
the antagonistic position. Insinua- 
tions -and personalities he never 
dealt in. He was seldom betrayed 
into bitterness of expression, though 
towards the close of his life the 
abuse of the abolitionists sometimes 
drove him to warmer language than 
was his wont. But the ignoble 
scurrility to which that party 
stooped for a few years would have 
been too much for the endurance of 
the most long-suffering and self- 
restrained mortal whose name is 
recorded in the annals of humanity. 
Even in castigating them, Mr. 
Webster was severe rather than 
violent, and a stronger proof of a 
temperate habit of speech could not 
be given. 

We should perhaps leave our sub- 
ject incomplete if we should neglect 
to explain how it happened that, 
with all his influence and all his 
popularity, Mr. Webster was never 
so much as nominated by the Whig 
party for the Presidency. It was 
well known that he eagerly desired 
the honour. At that time the office 
was, what it ought ever to have 
remained, the seal of national ap- 
probation, and the natural reward 
for the most eminent public ser- 
vices. Small men and party hacks 


had not belittled it. Mr. Webster’s 
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friends were numerous, and his 
name and prospects were often dis- 
cussed. Mr. Curtis confines his 
efforts to explain the apparently 
anomalous circumstance to a nar- 
ration of the wire-pulling of the 
various nominating conventions and 
party organisations. This, we think, 
will satisfy few persons. There 
must have been, and we think there 
was, a reason far deeper than these 
manoeuvres, and indeed necessary 
to explain the success of these 
manceuvres—a reason why Mr. 
Webster was considered a_ less 
‘available’ man than Mr. Clay or 
General Taylor or General Harrison 
at times when he might, not with- 
out cause, have been expected to 
poll a much larger vote than either 
of these candidates. This under- 
lying reason, we conceive, was sim- 
ply this, that Mr. Webster was not 
sufficiently a party man. That he 
belonged to and acted with the 
Whigs is true. But though in this 


sense of the word a party man, he 


was not a party man in that other 
and less praiseworthy sense in which 
the phrase is nearly interchangeable 
with partisan. He was not a bigot 
in politics nor a fanatic in states- 
manship ; he was incapable of ad- 
hering to the party for the party’s 
sake. He talked of the interests of 
the whole country, like all other 
politicians ; but it was not with 
him, as with others, nothing but 
words. His allegiance to the inte- 
rests of the nation he felt to be 
vastly more binding than any obe- 
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dience to mere party exigencies. 
This it was that led to his inde- 
pendent and high-spirited conduct 
under President Tyler, which so 
enraged the illiberal multitudes who 
thought that the peace of the world 
was of no account beside the tech- 
nical integrity of the Whig party in 
the United States. It was this 
trait in Mr. Webster, a trait which 
is surely highly honourable, that 
formed the real obstruction to his 
obtaining the Preside ney, or at least 
to his obtaining a nomination which 
would probably have resulted in 
election. It was not that this made 
him unpopular with the people at 
large. They only indistinctly ap- 
preciated it, perhaps, but its half- 
understood influesc e was favourable 
to him in their minds. It was the 
wire-pullers, the party managers, 
who found the objections insuper- 
able. It was precisely the one 
virtue that this class of persons 
considered most dangerous, most in- 
tolerable. The first indispensable 
requisite to their minds was that a 
nominee should acknowledge no 
possible duty as higher than his 
duty to foster the immediate prac- 
tical advancement of the material 
prosperity and political power of 
his party. This requisite was want- 
ing in Mr. Webster. Therefore 
they would not have him. They 
would talk of him as deferentially 
as need be, but they would take 
good care that he should never be- 
come a candidate. Very naturally 
they succeeded. 
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MAHOMETANISM IN THE LEVANT. 
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Dead and buried had they seen me, so their ready tale they spread; 
Yet I lived to see the tellers buried all themselves and dead. 


HE East, the Levant East es- 
pecially, abounds in sights 
charming at a distance, and in 
general cffect, but of which the de- 
tails will not always bear too near 
an inspection. Constantinople when 
viewed from the Bosporus, Damas- 
cus from the heights of Anti- 
Lebanon, are instances in point. 
But there are other sights in the 
Levant, beautiful alike from far or 
near, partly on their own account, 
partly from association and sug- 
gestion, the perspectives of the 
mind. And to this class belongs 
one that our Western friends may 


at their pleasure share with us, if 


they will join in a saunter this 
evening across the busy Meidan or 
open space—square we cannot call 
it, though it answers the purposes 
of one, for it is the most irregular 
of polygons—that lies in the eastern 
quarter of our * pro tempore’ home, 
the town of—Fatimahpolis, let us 
say. Round the verge of this 
Meidan, and visible from it farther 
off at intervals through the town, 
rises a forest of tall thin minarets, 
ehostly white against the slaty 
star-sprinkled sky. But now each 
minaret is gorgeous with circlets 
of light, some more, some fewer, 
formed by rows of lamps, three, 
four, and five deep, threaded at in- 
tervals on the slender half-seen stem. 
And even now, before we are well 
across the Meidan, bursts forth from 
every turret, from every crowned 
gallery of rays, the load modulated 
cry that asserts the Unity of God 
and the veracity of the Prophet. 
Some commemoration of more 
than ordinary sanctity, some night 
of note, is evidently on hand; but 
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as we do not happen to be at the 
moment aware of the precise date in 
the Mahometan calendar, we stop a 
turbaned passer by, who has just 
saluted us on his way mosque-wards, 
and enquire of him what mean all 
these extra lamps, and accompany- 
ing signs of peculiar solemnity. His 
reply reminds us that this is 
‘ Leylet-ul-Raghey’ib,’ or ‘ Night of 
Desires ;’ the night namely pre- 
ceding the first Friday in Regeb, 
sacred month, and prelude of Rama- 
dan; whence follow many super- 
natural excellences and privileges ; 
not much better known, mayhap, 
to the Western world in general 
than are those of St. John’s or of 
Hallowmas Eve at Fatimahpolis 
itself. 

A few minutes more, and beneath 
the festooned lamps that illuminate 
the interior of every mosque, line 
after line of tarbans, reaching back 
from the ‘Mihrab’ or sanctuary (an 
analogous but not an exact trans- 
lation), where stands the prayer- 
reciting ‘Imam,’ to the outermost 
door, will at one ‘ Allaho-Akbar,’ 
‘God alone is great,’ bow prostrate 
to the dust; and the head of the 
Pasha will touch the floor-mat side 
by side with that of the poorest 
day-labourer of the town in one act 
of adoration, one without more or 
less in each and all; the act that, 
while it acknowledges the divine 
raission of Islam, rejects every other 
creed, every other system. 

That Mahometanism is fast de- 
clining, fading, waning away ; that 
the day is not distant, may already 
be calculated, when the mosques of 
the Turkish Empire from Galatz to 
Basrah will convert or re-convert 
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themselves into churches (though 
im favour of what particular form 
of Christianity may not be so easy 
to conjecture—the choice is a large 
one!), that pigs will soon lose their 
presc riptive immunity from Turkish 
knives, and beer and wine wash 
excellent Anatolian hams down 
once Islamitic throats; that Mecca 
will only be known as a railroad ter- 
minus, and the Koran be registered 
by some Constantinopolitan Disraeli 
among Ouvriosities of LInterature, 
are pleasing speculations, more 
pleasing as hopes, and fit to cheer 
the drooping spirits of those who 
mourn over the consecration of a 
heretic, or the disestablishment of a 
Church. Nay even the cool-blooded 
Gallio of Pall Mall has been found 
among the predictors of the fall 
of Islam; and the verdict of a Mill 
ora Lefevre might be on this subject 
not dissimilar in the main from 
that of a Spurgeon or a Manning. 
For ourselves, neither prophets 


nor sons of prophets, but mere 
lookers-on, by business of the State 
or otherwise, in Turkey, we must 


sadly confess that some sixteen 
years or so of Levant residence 
have as yet opened to us no glimpse 
of a so ‘devoutly to be wished’ 
consummation; nor do the con- 
verging lines of the Mahometan 
prospect indicate to our optics any 
vanishing point, however distant. 
On the contrary, if the future be, 
as runs the rule, foreshadowed in 
the present, and if sight and hear- 
ing avail anything to discern the 
‘sions of the times,’ these readily 
lighted lamps, these answering 
cries ‘No god but God,’ ‘ Mahomet 
is the Prophet of God,’ these long 
lines of Mecca-turned worshippers, 
among whom every rank and degree 
is merged in the brotherhood of 
Islam, tell a very different tale. 
The ostrich was believed to 
hide its head in the sand on the 
approach of danger; and when it 
had thus insured the disappearance 
of the hunter from its own field of 
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vision, to infer illogically that the 
said hunter had ceased to exist. 
Ostriches of this kind are numer- 
ous, not in Africa only, but even 
in Europe; minds that when their 
own horizon, often a very limited 
one, does not include a given object, 
are prone to conclude that there is 
no such object at all. Add the 
paternity of wish to thought, add a 
fair amount of prejudice, add mis- 
information, and we shall cease to 
wonder at certain statements and 
opinions current enough about nu- 
merous topics, where facts would, we 
might naturally have thought, have 
warranted conclusions precisely op- 
posite. Islam, in its present and in 
its future, may stand for an example. 

Take misrepresentation only. 
Thus, we have heard, not once, but 
repeatedly, and on seemingly good 
authority, that the fast of Ramadan 
can now scarce lay a claim to even 
a decent pretext of observance; that 
the veil is already dropping from 
the faces of Mahometan women, the 
harem opening its jealous gates; 
that the mosque is habitually de- 
serted for the theatre, the ‘medre- 
seh’ for the ‘café chantant;’ in a 
word, that European customs, 
dresses, inventions, organisations, 
literature; and so forth, will have 
soon rendered the Asia of the Mus- 
lims a thing of the past. 

Let us endeavour to determine 
first how far all this is true; and 
next, if more or less true, what it 
portends. 

And here, at the very outset, we 
may be met by a plausible objection, 
the objection of those who say, 
‘What need of further research in 
so beaten a field? and how should 
Jurope, how should England in 
particular, not know the LEast, 
whether Mahometan or Christian, 
land, and people, and all? Is not 
all that lies from the Augean to the 
Tigris, from the Black Sea to the 
Persian Gulf, pictured in the pages 
of Keith, and written in the.book, 
the red-bound book, of Murray ? 

P2 
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Have not a Lane and a St. John 
given us the entrée of houses and 
harems? has not a Slade passed the 
armies and the navies of the Kast 
in review before us? has not a 
Strangford unveiled, evening by 
evening, the Isis of its politics’ a 
Sale the Cybele of its religion? 
Who can err with such guides? or 
complain of darkness with so many 
and so brilliant lights around ? ’ 

True, the guides are faithful, the 
lights brilliant, and the authorities 
first- rate, each in his kind. But a 
handful of gold-dust would not be 
more surely lost if scattered over a 
Sahara of sand than are the opinions 
and facts conveyed by informants 
like these, when diluted beyond all 
recognition among the far greater 
number of errors, prejudices, and 
misstatements that, having once 
found currency, still abound onevery 
side. Withess the giant misconcep- 
tions so often reflected from Kuro- 
pean opinion upon Kuropean states- 
manship and diplomacy, regarding 
the relative positions of ‘ Christians’ 
and ‘Turks;’ witness the popular 
portraits of either worthy to rank 
with Shakespeare’s Joan of Arc 
or Dryden’s Aurengzebe ; witness 
nine-tenths at least of our leading 
newspaper articles on the Sultan’s 
visit in 1867; witness the surprise 
evinced when any truer 
Mahomet and Mahomctanism, 
Mr. Deutsch’s admirable, if some- 
what one-sided, Essay in a late 
Quarterly, for instance, is given to 
the world; surprise which avows 
pre-existent ideas of a very different 
colour. It would not be too much 
to say that the vulgarly received 
ideal of Mahometanism as it was, is, 
and may be, bears scarce a closer re- 
semblance to the reality than do 
Luther’s Reformation in the pages 
of Baronius or the French Revolu- 
tion in those of Alison to their 
historical counterparts. Nor is the 
reason far to seek. 

When false has to be sifted from 
true, it often becomes no less neces- 
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sary to enquire who was the sayer 
than what was the said: more es- 
pecially when religions, parties, 
public characters, and the like, are 
under discussion. 

Now, excepting the few already 
not iced, andsetting asidethose whom 
evident interest or national sym- 
pathy excludes from the impartial 
witness box, we find our usual 
masters in the Eastern school to be 
three: the Tourist, the Resident, 
and the Levantine. Let us call 
them up each in his turn. 

The average Tourist need not de- 
tain us long. He who has studied 
Turks in Pera or in the Frank 
quarter of Smyrna, and Arabs at 
Alexandria or Beyrout ; he who has 
never conversed save through the 
medium of a Greek or Maltese 
dragoman; he who with time 
limited by a travelling ticket, and 
with a stock in hand of knowledge 
regarding Mahometan history, lite- 
rature, and customs, equal about to 
that of ‘Tancred’ setting out for 
Mount Lebanon and the Queen of 
the ‘Ansarey,’ as it pleases him 
to call them; such a one has all 
the right to speak and to be lis- 
tened to regarding Mahometan 
Turkey, present or future, that 
a Japanese or a Spaniard would 
have on Trish Church Disesta- 
blishment or the Landlord and Te- 
nant question after an equal time 
passed on the quays of Ports- 
mouth, or in the precincts of 
Leicester Square. And even should 
his random guesses and hazardous 
assertions ever happen to be right, 
small merit of his; ‘a hit, but no 
archer,’ says the Arab proverb. 

Nor can the resident Europeans, 
forty-nine out of fifty, show a better 
title to their magisterial diploma. 
Cigarette- smoking for four or five 
hours in an office or chancery, 
lounging for two or three more 
along a European-frequented road, 
or boating it on the Bosporus; the 
rest of their time passed in society 
exclusively European and mostly 
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national, amid European cards and 
billiards, or reading the latest ar- 
rived European periodicals; unless 
the knowledge of Islam and the 
solution of its problems be imparted 
like the wisdom of Solomon during 
the hours of sleep, it is hard to con- 
jecture when or where our European 
friends whom diplomatic, consular, 
or commercial interests detain in 
the East, can possibly acquire them. 
The trath i is, that far the greater 
number neither possess such know- 
ledge, nor care to possess it. 

But if the Resident, whatever his 
real or acquired nationality, Latin 
or Teutonic, be not a genuine Euro- 
pean, but a Levantine, that is, one 
born in the Levant, and with a 
moiety of Greek or Armenian blood 
in his veins to dilute the other half, 
French, English, or Italian, as luck 
may have it, then, ‘ oh thou, whom- 
soever thou mayst be,’ 


solving the Asian mystery, pass on, 
nor hope in that office, in that par- 


lour, at that table, to read the riddle 
of the East. No man would seem 
by birth and circumstance better 
entitled to cosmopolitanism than 
the Levantine ; no one in fact passes 
through and out of this world 
in completer ignorance of all ex- 
cept its Levantine aspect even as 
regards that little corner where 
he has vegetated. To a more 
than Enropean non-acquaintance 
with the spirit and often with the 
very letter of the institutions around 
‘him, the Levantine adds a more 
than Greek or any other ‘native 
Christian ’ prejudice against the 
Prophet and his followers. ‘Rakee ’ 
his ordinary, sometimes his hourly, 
drink, cards his chief pastime, 
dogs his pet companions, swine- 
flesh, where attainable, his favourite 
food ; all four objects as repul- 
sive to any true Muslim as the 
first could be to a teetotaler, the 
second to a Quaker, the third to 
a Goethe, and the fourth to a 
Jew; no wonder that his house is 
rarely visited by a disciple of Islam, 
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and then only under the compulsion 
of some immediate necessity, some 
affair to be quickly and exclusively 
despatched. Nor is the Levantine 
himself more frequently found 
within the doors of his Mahometan 
neighbours. A band apart, he and 
his colleagues pass their hours in 
the tattle and scandal-mongering of 
their tribe, aping, but never imi- 
tating, European fashion, ‘alla 
Franga,’ as they call it; of Europe 
itself, its politics and its tendencies, 
its feelings and customs, they may 
possibly have what imported know- 
ledge Galignani or Charivari can 
give at a distance; with the Asiatic, 
the Mahometan world around them, 
they have no communion whatever. 
The nearest, the only point at which 
their circle touches the Islamitic is 
in words of command or abuse to 
some Mahometan out-of-door ser- 
vant, whom poverty has induced to 
accept the pay of the ‘Giaour’ he 
despises—ah, Byron, Byron! how 
came you ever to make the ‘Giaour’ 
into a hero ?—or in the fellowship 
of some ne’er-do-weel ‘ Be-lillah,’ 
i.e. scapegrace of a young Turk, in 
whom strong drink and its accom- 
paniments have effaced all of Islam 
except the name. 

Besides, if we look over to the 
other side of the hedge, we shall 
find that the genuine turban- 
wearer, be he Turk or Arab (of Per- 
sians we advisedly say nothing), 
is on many grounds averse from too 
much intercourse with the hat- 
wearer, Levantine, or European 
even. National pride, the pride of 
a conquering though now a declin- 
ing race, the haug ‘hty memories of 
great Caliphs and Sultans, the sack 
of Constantinople, the siege of 
Vienna, the conquest of half a world 
keep him at a distance from those 
whose every gesture is an assump- 
tion, not of equality merely, but of 
superiority ; religious pride, the pride 
of him who bows to one God only, the 
Unchanging, the All-powerful, the 
Eternal, estranges him from the 
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polytheist, the idolater, the unbe- 
liever ; personal pride contrasts his 
ewn ceremonial purity with the 
uncleanness of the unablutioned 
swine-eater ; family pride places a 
barrier between the ‘ Beg,’ the de- 
scendant of so many noble chiefs, 
so many lords, and those of whose 
fathers he knows nothing, except 
that they may have been, and pro- 
bably were, shopkeepers or spirit- 
sellers. 

Injurious and blameable such 
feelings may be. but they exist ; nor 
are we now occupied on a diatribe 
or a panegyric ; we only state sim- 
ple facts. 

But no such sentiments intervene 
to hold aloof the ‘ native Christian ’ 
from welcoming in the European 
resident or visitant, if not a man 
and a brother, at least a tool and a 
gain. He fistens on the stranger 
as naturally, I once heard a Turk 
say, as a flea on a dog; and is not 


se 
more easily to be shaken off. His 


tongue is ready for any flattery, 


however gross; his hand for any 
service, however base; while his 
eye is steadily fixed on the lodestar 
of the European’s pocket, whither 
hand and tongue tortuously but 
surely direct his course. He is the 
first to greet the new comer on the 
steps of the Custom-house, and the 
last to quit him on the quarter-deck 
of the steamer ; the Alpha and the 
Omega of the profits are his also. 
Thus repelled on the one side, and 
attracted on the other, what wonder 
if the traveller, ignorant of those he 
forgathers with no less 
those from whom he turns away, 
hears and sees only through Greek, 
Maltese, or Armenian ears and eyes; 
if the Levantine herds with his 
kind, or, lower still, with the store- 
house keepers and retail-job dealers 
of the native Christian population ; 
while the resident gentleman, diplo- 
matic, consular, or business, strives 
to preserve his own national mind 
and tone, by excluding the contact 
of every other; and returns after 


few years or many to Florence, 
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Paris, or England, almost as Italian, 
French, or English, as when he first 
arrived in the East, and also almost 
as ignorant? Nor can he be much 
blamed for so doing; better, in 
general, no companionship at all 
than the companionship of such as 
hang on the European’s foot-track 
in the Levant. 

Enough of these and theirs. Let 
us now cast aside (in imagination 
only, of course) the hat, don the 
turban, and survey the Islamitic 
world around us from an Islamitic 
point of view. And, hey presto, 
the supposed unit ‘ Mahometan’ 
disentangles itself into a round 
dozen of figures, each different from 
the other, and each holding a dis- 
tinct and separate place in the gra- 
dations of Islam, as in those of 
nationality and patriotism. 

It is a very trite observation, yet 
one to be carefully borne in mind, 
that in the Levantine Kast—that is, 
throughout the entire tract of 
country included really or nominally 
in the existing Asiatic Turkish Em- 
pire—nationality and religion are 
almost convertible terms, so much 
that not the specific differences only 
but even the intensitive degrees of 
the latter, go far on investigation to 
trace out the limits of the former; 
which is itself again, historically 
considered, the groundwork and 
often the ultimate cause of the lat- 
ter. Among Mahometans. however, 
the essential simplicity of whose 
creed hardly admits of other dog- 
matic variations than shadings too 
faint almost for the eye of an out- 
sider, the correctness of this rule is 
at times less evident than it is 
among the adherents of the more 
modifiable, because more compli- 
cated, Christian formula ; though it 
may in general be exemplitied not 
ambiguously in varieties of practice, 
even amid apparent uniformity of 
theory. But these varieties, which 
arrest at once the eye of an Eastern, 
might prove unnoticeable, or, at 
least, unintelligible, to a European. 

Hence, while not forgetful of the 
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general rule, we will on this occa- 
sion assume a different classification, 
and review our Levantine Mahome- 
tans according to their social rather 
than their national distribution. 
To the Civil Service, so important 
in a country where self-gov ernment 
is not even an aspiration, we will 
assign the first place; the military 
must content themselves with the 
second ; land-owners and peasants, 
merchants and townsmen, lawyers 
and divines, shall follow in due 
order. Shepherds, sailors, der- 
vishes, and such like odds and ends 
of society will find their place as 
occasion offers; wholly anomalous 
classes, Koords and Bedouins for 
instance, require to be treated of 
apart. Nor will we minutely 
distinguish in each class between 
its component Turks and Arabs ; 
though, as our actual residence lies 
—much to our regret—among the 
former, we will give their nation- 
ality the precedence throughout. 
‘’Tis known, at least it should 
be known,’ that orthodox Mahomet- 
anism admits four doctrinal schools, 
slightly differing each from each in 
theory and in practice; those, 
namely, of Mohammed Ebn Idrees 
esh-Shafey’ ee; of Malek Ebn Ins; 
of Ahmed Ebn Hanbal; and of 
No’oman Aboo-Haneefah. Now 
while the three former have found 
favour among Arabs and other 
Semitic or African races, the Turks 
on their first conversion to Islam 
adopted and have ever since ad- 
hered to the fourth, or Hanefee 
school. It was well said by 
the shrewd and learned Mohec-ed- 
Deen (of Hamah, in Syria), that 
‘in the circle of orthodoxy, the 
teaching of Ebn Hanbal’ (the 
strictest among the four great mas- 
ters) ‘might stand for the centre, 
and that of Aboo-Haneefah for the 
circumference.’ More indulgent 
than any of his brcther doctors, 
Aboo-Haneefah stretched the rigid 
lines of Islam almost to breaking ; 
the doubtful concessions of a 
moderate indulgence in fermented 
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liquors, of non-Mahometan alliance, 
and of considerable facilitations in 
the laborious ceremonies of prayer 
and pilgrimage, with a general ten- 
dency, not unlike that of the Ro- 
man Catholic Liguori, to relax 
whatever was severe, and soften 
whatever was harsh in theory as in 
practice, all characterise his teach- 
ing. At the same time, in obe- 
dience to a well-known psycho- 
logical law, the easiest-going of 
divines was—Liguori-like again— 
the most superstitious. Omens and 
auguries, dreams and amulets, the 
observance of lucky days, and the 
annual visitation of tombs, these 
and more of their kind found favour 
in the eyes of Aboo-Haneefah ; 
while his dervish-like austerity of 
life, and his avowed claim to no 
less than a hundred visionary admit- 
tances within the celestial regions, 
revealed the great Doctor’s personal 
leanings, and encouraged that fan- 
ciful asceticism which in Islam no 
less than in Christianity has proved 
an outgrowth from, if not a corrup- 
tion of, its original simplicity. 
Naturally enough the double 
trunk bore in due time double fruit, 
and the Turkish Hanefee, even 
while holding fast enough, in Came- 
ronian phrase, ‘ the root of the mat- 
ter,’ has been of all times notorious 
for his proclivity now to the too 
much, and now to the too little; 
sometimes lax, sometimes observant 
in excess. Specimens of either 
kind abound in all professions and 
modes of life throughout the Em- 
pire; but in some categories the 
one, in some the other, is more fre- 
quent. However, the former, or 
lax type, is most often to be met 
with in the Civil Service, our first 
field of inspection, and which has 
had the honour, more than all the 
rest, of producing that peculiar 
being commonly designated by the 
epithet of ‘ Stamboollee,’ or ‘ Con- 
stantinopolitan,’ to which derivative 
the title ‘ Effendee,’ a word equiva- 
lent in meaning to our ‘ Mr.,’ but 
now-a-days of a semi-official cha- 
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racter, is liberally added. Let him 
come forward and speak for himself. 

He is easily recognised ; for be- 
sides his individual frequency, es- 
pecially since the publication of the 
last new ‘ Tashkeelat,’ or Regula- 
tions, he is the first, and not rarely 
the only, Mahometan whose ac- 
quaintance is made by the Euro- 
pean traveller or resident. Whether 
our ‘Stamboollee’ bears the rank 
of Effendee, of Beg, or of Pasha, 
matters little. The same loose 
black frock-coat, black trousers, 
generally unbuttoned just where 
Kuropean ideas would most rigor- 
ously exact buttoning, the same 
padded underclothes, shiny boots, 
and slight red cap, the same sallow 
puffy features, indicative of an un- 
healthy regimen, the same shuffling 
gait and lack-lustre eye, character- 
ise every man of the tribe : 


Facies non omnibus una, 
Nee diversa tamen. 


Let us follow our Etfendee’s 


career from the day when his father 


first held him up, a swathed infant, 
with his face towards the ‘ Kibleh,’ 
and thrice pronounced the Mchemet, 
Osman, or Ahmed, by which our 
hero is to be known in after life. 
We may, however, omit the gutter- 
playing period of existence, that 
almost indispensable preface to 
every Eastern biography, be it gen- 
tle or simple ; and pass lightly over 
the four, five, or six years at the 
Mekteb, or Grammar School, where, 
however, the young idea learns, not 
grammar, but the first rudiments 
of reading minus spelling, and of 
writing minus caligraphy, besides 
a certain number of the shorter 
* Soorahs,’ or chapters of the Koran, 
consigned to sheer mechanical 
memory, without so much as an 
attempt to form any notion of the 
meaning. Issuing with these ac- 
quirements from the ‘ Mekteb,’ he 
passes another half-dozen years 
chiefly under his father’s roof, alter- 
nating between the ‘ Salamlik’ of 
hourly visitors, and the secluded 
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apartments of the Harem; while 
day by day the spoilt child grows 
gradually up into a spoilt boy; 
humoured in every whim by a fond 
and foolish mother, a fond and not 
overwise father, and servants whose 
intimacy supplies timely lessons of 
vice and roguery, while their obse- 
quiousness promotes not less effica- 
ciously his growth in insolence and 
self-will. Of general knowledge, of 
moral and mental discipline, of self- 
restraint and self-respect, of the 
dignity of work, the bond of duty, 
the life of honourable deed, he 
learns nothing; these are growths 
all too strange to the climate of his 
rearing. Besides the parents and 
servants already mentioned is some 
poorly-paid, salary-snatching ‘ Kho- 
jah,’ or private tutor, under whose 
instruction he attains a fairly good 
handwriting, a parrot-knowledge of 
‘Nahoo,’ or grammar, that is, of 
Arab grammar, wholly alien in its 
principles, and mostly alien in its ap- 
plication, from whatever is Turkish, 
Tatar, or Turanian, Mr. Ferguson 
might say, in the vernacular: lan- 
guage. To this he may, perhaps, 
ald a no less parrot-smattering of 
Arab wand Persian literature. Occa- 
sional attendance at a ‘ Mekteb 
Rushdee,’ or ‘School of guidance,’ 
by which name the higher-class 
establishments of public education 
are designated, will probably have 
coated over his intellectual store 
with a superficial varnish of French. 
Of history, geography, mathematics, 
and positive sciences, as of English, 
German, or any other European 
tongue, except the all-supplement- 
ing French, he is, and will for all 
his life remain blissfully ignorant. 
But in cigarette-smoking, in gam- 
bling, probably in vice, perhaps in 
drinking, and certainly in the arts 
of lounging and time-wasting, he is 
already a creditable proficient, al- 
most a master. If learning only 
went by contraries, he might, 
have further acquired the science 
of economy from the paternal 
housekeeping, truthfulness and 
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honour from the ‘Khizmetkars’ 
and ‘ Chibookjees’ (house-servants 
and pipe-bearers), his earliest and 
closest associates, diligence from the 
lads of his own age and standing at 
school and in the street, and job- 
hating probity from the French and 
Levantine examples held up to his 
admiration as pattern types of civi- 
lisation and progress. 

Needs not track our hero minutely 
through the various phases of 
his after career, which we will 
suppose an upward one, in ser- 
vice and in salary. But whether 
his ultimate apotheosis rank him 
among the ‘ Musheers,’ or privy- 
councillors, those first magnitude 
stars of the Ottoman Empire, or 
whether deficiency of patronage and 
of purse detain him in the dim 


nebula of ‘ Kateebs,’ or Government 
clerks ; whether his lines be cast 
among the ‘ Mudeerliks’ and ‘ Kaim- 
makamliks’ (local prefectures) of 
some distant half-barbarous pro- 
vince, or fall in pleasant places 


under the immediate shadow (the 
broiling sun we should rather say) 
of the august ‘ Kapoo,’ or Constan- 
tinople Downing Street itself, the 
man is still the same. At twenty, 
at eighteen, at sixteen even, his 
character was formed for life. The 
intellectual coating, thinner or 
thicker, which French professors, 
and a certain amount of contact 
with Gallo- or Italo-Levantine asso- 
ciates may have given, will in- 
deed rub off; his cosmical science 
will return to, or sink below, 
the level of El-Mas’udee ; his his- 
torical store shrink within the 
limits of the ‘ Mustedrif’ or the 
‘Nowadir Soheylee,’ at best; and 
so forth. But moral modifications 
are more quickly wrought, and, in 
the average of things, more firmly 
retained, than intellectual. Hence 
our ‘Stamboollee’ will all his life 
long be ready, occasion given, to 
put in practice the lessons taught 
im the school whence his real tutors 
issued, the royal law of which pa- 
tronage is the first table and dis- 
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honesty the second. : ‘ Alla Franga’ 
has been the motto of his youth, 
it will be the guide of his advancing 
years. But what ‘ Alla Franga’! 
His notions of family life, of social 
intercourse, of general morality, 
will be a reflex of George Sand 
and of Balzac; his notions of pro- 
bity, political or monetary, of the 
Savoy and Jecker transactions ; his 
notions of finance will be borrowed 
from Khaviar-Khan, the Bourse of 
Galata; his notions of statesman- 
ship from the charlatanism of Pera, 
and the expediencies of the day. 
Of old Turkish courage, Turkish 
honour, Turkish decorum, scarce a 
trace, if even a trace, will remain. 
A Turkish Pasha afraid to mount a 
horse, a high-titled Osmanlee job- 
bing Government lands and public 
works to the profit of his own 
pocket, a Beg the son of Begs openly 
drinking ‘rakee’ in a street-side 
tavern among Greek and Armenian 
rabble—things little dreamt of by 
the Sokollis and Képrilees of former 
times—are now not uncommon, 
are now of daily occurrence, but 
among the Stamboollee tribe. 

The prospects of Islam if con- 
fided to “the sole guardianship 
of such as these may easily be 
guessed. Lifeless, spiritless, regard- 
less of everything except the most 
trifling amusements, the mean- 
est self-interest, the coarsest plea- 
sures, with all the apathetic neg- 
ligence of the degenerate Turk, 
united to all the frivolous immo- 
ality of the degenerate Perote 
Levantine ; without public spirit, 
without patriotism, without nation- 
ality; what place can the law of 
the austere ‘Omar, the intrepid 
Khalid, the generous Mu’awiah, the 
energetic Ma’moon find in such 
breasts ? How should minds like 
these apprehend the stern, unchang- 
ing unity of the all-ordaining, 
all-regulating Deity of Islam, the 
operosus nimis Deus, whom even 
Cicero recoiled from? or how en- 
tertain one spark of the single- 
minded enthusiasm of the soldier- 
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Prophet, who, having subdued an 
entire nation to his will, and founded 
an empire scarce less vast but more 
lasting than that of the Ceesars, left 
not in death wherewithal to give 
his own body a decent: burial ? 

In fact, were the type of modern 
Mahometanism and the presage of 
its destinies to be sought in this 
class, and among these men, we 
might here lay aside our task, leave 
our friends and readers to draw 
their own conclusions, and for our 
own part subscribe to the nearest 
date at which—his Infallible Holi- 
ness, let us say—may choose to 
fix the doomsday of Islam. But 
this would be, in French phrase, a 
‘ massive error,’ though it is the very 
one to which Europeans, official 
even, are prone, led astray by the 
identical circumstance which has 
led us to place our ‘ Stamboollee’ in 
the vanguard of the Mahometan 
procession, namely his bad _ pro- 
minence rather than eminence. 
The first glance at a pool rests 
chiefly on the scum of the sur- 
face; the first object that comes 
into view on a steeple is the wea- 
thercock. ‘Stamboollees’ are but the 
scum of the pseudo-centralisation 
of that very dirty pool, the capital, 
of the varnish civilisation of Beg- 
Ogloo; they are the weathercock, 
an ominous one undoubtedly, but 
indicative only of the Westerly 
breeze that for some years past, 
sweeping over the Bosporus and 
the Aizean, is now awakening a 
yet stronger counterblast of East- 
erly antagonism. 

Bat before gladly dismissing 
them, to pass on to other classes in 
the long catalogue yet before us, 
let us add a word to anticipate a 
second error that some might fall 
into, imagining the unlovely por- 
trait just drawn to be so far a 
family one that it might stand at 
random for any member whatever 
of the present Ottoman Civil Ser- 
vice. It is not so. That the 
* Kalam,’ or civil staff of the Porte, 
has much too large a proportion of 
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the men above described we cannot 
deny; but it contains also in its 
ranks, both upper and lower, nume- 
rous individuals of a very different 
stamp ; men whose soul knows what 
it is to have a cause, and whose 
cause is their duty and their 
country; men of the old sturdy 
Osmanlee caste, not wholly un- 
adorned by European acquirements; 
men who, in Cromwell's words, 
‘bring a conscience to their work,’ 
and whose conscience is that of 
Islam. But it is not among the 
‘ Stambool- Effendee’ _latter- day 
creation, among the selfish, the 
frivolous, the emasculate set of 
those whose sham-Europeanism 
blossoms in the atmosphere of Ma- 
bille and ‘cafés chantants,’ of 
gambling-rooms and _ third-class 
theatres, that we must look for 
specimens of this better, and in the 
Civil Service, we say it with regret, 
this rarer type. They are plants 
of another soil; the offspring of 
classes which will claim our atten- 
tion farther on. But they are also 
less prominent from a stranger’s 
point of view; a European may 
pass months and even years in 
Turkey, and yet rarely come across 
these men or recognise them when 
he does. The others readily, and 
as it were, by a kind of prescriptive 
right, obtrude themselves on his 
notice, and form the staple material 
of his opinions and judgments. 
On these, with their stereotyped 
phrases of borrowed French about 
civilisation, progress, and so forth, 
he is apt to build alike his hopes 
for Turkey and his prognostics 
of the evanescence of Islam—hopes 
and prognostics which, to be them- 
selves firm, should rest on a deeper 
and wider basis than the ephemeral 
Stamboollee clique, or even the ad- 
ministration of which it forms a 
part. Any given bureancracy is @ 
page easily turned over in the 
history of an empire. 

‘The sword is a surer argument 
than books,’ sang, in the third 
century of Islam, its great poet 
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Habeeb et-Tai’ee ; and eminent as 
undoubtedly were the administra- 
tive qualities which for so many 
lustres gave the tribe of Osman the 
ascendency over the countless races 
that bowed to their dominion, yet 
the sword has always been their 
first boast and their ultimate reli- 
ance. Nor even now that the Ja- 
nissaries have reddened the annals 
of the past with their blood, and the 
very names of Sipahees, Segbans, 
Akinjees, Lewends, and Giinellees 
are almost forgotten, now that the 
breech-loader and the rifled cannon 
have supplanted the horse-tails and 
lances of Varna and Mohacs; while 
annual conscription and the Euro- 
pean discipline of the Nizam, or 
standing army, have replaced the 
fierce charge of the irregular ca- 
valry, and the fantastic varieties of 
tributary and provincial troops ; not 
even now has the Osmanlee sabre 
wholly lost its edge, or is it less 
than of old the ready servant of the 
*Ghazoo,’ the Holy War of Islam. 

Crimean 


During and after the 
war it was a common fashion to 
speak slightingly, sneeringly even, 
of the Turkish army and soldiery, 
and of the part they took in the 


great struggle; and although this 
tone was more marked in the 
leaders and among the correspon- 
dents of the European Daily Press 
than among those actively present 
yet even in many of 
the Europeans there concerned, 
some of them high in rank and 
command, there was a fixed dis- 
position to consider the Osmanlee 
troops, army or navy, as mere 
cannon’s meat, a half-organised, 
poor-spirited, , unsoldierly rabble, 
deficient alike in discipline and 
courage. How far such an idea 
was true, or rather how far it was 
from all truth, Admiral Slade’s 
faithful and unprejudiced narrative 
might alone suffice to show. And 
we may safely add, that not only 
they who, like the gallant admiral, 
were themselves art and part of 
the Turkish force, but those also 


on the scene, 
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who, present under other colours, 
had the best opportunities for 
observing with eyes undazzled by 
national self-glorification, and of 
hearing with ears undeafened by 
national self-applause, came to no 
dissimilar conclusion from his. And, 
perhaps, should averacious account, 
not one cooked up by Greek dra- 
gomans and Levantine consular 
agents, of the late Cretan war ever 
find its way to Europe, it might 
prove a fair appendix to Slade’s 
Crimean War, in spite of Mr. 
Skinner and the Pirwan telegraph. 
But, meanwhile, leaving the his- 
torical field, where party spirit too 
often fights the battles o’er again 
in ink, ‘with scarce less animosity 
than they were first fought in blood, 
we will have recourse to present; 
observation; and in the study of 
the materials which compose the 
existing Turkish army seek a clue 
to a tolerable estimate of the mili- 
tary class itself, officers and sol- 
ders ; after which we may judge 
what are the justifiable hopes or 
fears of Islam in this quarter. 
Born and bred on some green 
hill-side, in a wretched single- 
roomed cottage, our Turkish lad, 
after years of hoeing and reap- 
ing, sheep-tending, donkey-driving, 
wood-entting, or “charcoai-burning, 
as the case may be, arrives at the 
age of twenty, or near it. One day 
he is summoned from his village, 
along with a dozen other youths of 
his class, to the ballot-urn of the 
conscription, and his lot is cast 
with the army for the next five 
years at leqst, probably more, 
Finding himself thus suddenly on 
the point of being separated, per- 
haps without hope of return, from 
the almost destitute family of 
which he is the principal if not the 
only stay, our raw recruit mingles 
his tears and entreaties for exemp- 
tion with those of his younger 
brothers and sisters, his aged 
mother, and his anxious, almost 
despairing relatives. But all is of 
no avail ; so he and his say in joint 
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resignation their ‘kismet,’ or ‘ God’s 
allotment,’ and Ahmed takes his 
place among the ragged crowd of 
his fellow recruits, in accontrement 
and guise more scarecrow than any 
of Falstaff’s corps at Coventry; in 
warlike spirit, a chance observer 
might think, a fit companion for a 
Mouldy or a Bullealf. 

Six months later we enquire in 
the 101st Regiment after our tat- 
tered, weeping peasant. Summoned 
by the ‘cha’oush,’ or sergeant, 
Ahmed answers the call; but how 
different from his former self on 
the ballot day! Light work, good 
food, comfortable lodgings — all 
these, relatively, of course, to what 
he was accustomed to in his koilee 
of peasant stage of existence, have 
reddened his cheeks, filled out his 
limbs, and lighted up his once-dull 
eye; a system of drill that would 
hardly, perhaps, pass muster at 
Aldershot, but which has all the 
practical advantages that even a 
R.H. Commander-in-Chief shonld 
take into account; a _ practical 
though coarse uniform, sadly defi- 
cient, we allow, in the ingenious 
Western devices of bear-skins, 
shoulder-straps, and heart-disease, 
but not, perhaps, the worse for 
that after all; have done their 
work, and transformed every move- 
ment, gait, and bearing of the 
clown into those of the soldier. 
Add, that his drill and discipline 
have, so far as they go, been ac- 
quired under the tutorage of a cor- 
poral whose demeanour towards 
him has been that of an elder to a 
younger brother, and beneath the 
eye of officers with whom kindness 
to their men is the rule, harshness 
the occasional and rare exception. 
Democratic, communistic, as is by 
nature every Turk, he is doubly so 
in military life—round, in the old 
Osmanlee phrase, one caldron, 
under, in the more refined language 
of our time, one standard. Hence 
throughout the Turkish army dis- 
tinctions of rank are, when off duty, 
frequently laid aside to a degree 
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that would startle, and justly so, a 
European officer, who would, for 
his part, have good reason to fear 
the contempt bred of familiarity. 
Of this, however, among Eastern 
soldiery the danger, unless pro- 
voked by intrinsically degrading 
conduct, is very slight. The pro- 
fessional fellow-feeling which binds 
soldiers most of all men together is 
here not only broad but deep, and 
not only pervades rank and file but 
passes upwards and downwards 
alike, from the general to the bands- 
man. 

But to return to our recruit. If 
sick he has been tended in a good 
bed by doctors, less learned, per- 
haps, than those of a Paris hospital, 
but also, it may be, less often un- 
feeling or negligent, while his hours 
of illness have been cheered by the 
easily-admitted visits of his com- 
rades, possibly more than once of 
his lieutenant or captain. In 
barrack-quarters he has learnt 
orderly and cleanly habits, not, in- 
tleed, of pipeclay severity, but 
amply sufficient to the service and 
the climate, while at all times the 
camp discipline, however strict in 
essentials, has been what in Europe 
would be called easy-going, almost 
to laxness in details. In a word, 
the man has been made comfortable 
mentally no less than physically, 
and he requites those who have 
made him so by willing obedience, 
and a respect not less real because 
tempered by the confidence of at- 
tachment. At any rate, no Turkish 
guard-room rings to the sound of a 
musket 


discharged against an 
officer's head, or through the 


bearer’s own heart; no sergeant 
need fear the finding himself at a 
lonely corner with any private of 
the regiment, however armed ; and 
no soldier leaves behind him the 
‘in memoriam’ that the conduct of 
his captain or his colonel has driven 
him to despair. 

To this fortunate equilibrium of 
individual freedom and regimental 
subordination, or rather to the for- 
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mation of the temperament which 
allows and maintains it, many 
causes have concurred, but none 
more so than that one dictum of 
the Prophet’s, ‘Surely fermented 
liquor is a snare of the devil ; avoid 
it if you hope to prosper.’ Pity 
almost that our Western code 
should be less stringent in this par- 
ticular ; its observance would ma- 
terially benefit our soldiers, and our 
soldiers’ wives and children too, let 
alone others. In fact, how much 
evil and misery this single prohibit- 
ory warning, attended to in the 
main, has averted from lands 
which would else have been very 
wretched, those are well aware 
who have had the opportunity 
of contrasting an East-end Christ- 
mas or a Liverpool Saturday-night 
with a Mahometan ‘ Beyram’ or 
festival-day at Damascus, for ex- 
ample, or in Stambool itself (Pera 
and Galata always excepted). But 
it is in the army, above all, that 
the ill effects of strong drink, and, 
by contrast, the good effects of 
its absence, are most clearly seen, 
and justify the foresight of him who 
sought above all to train up a nation 
of fighting-men; and the temperance 
precept of the Koran is in general 
as faithfully observed by the Ma- 
hometan soldier as it is habitually 
violated by the black-coated Effen- 
dee. But with the military jacket 
the Osmanlee puts on also the 
mantle of zeal dropped by the 
Prophet on his best followers; and 
in this zeal, whether we stigmatize 
it under the name of fanaticism, or 
decorate it as patriotic enthusiasm, 
lies the true secret of the strength 
of that young-old army; hence its 
endurance, its stubborn courage; 
hence its daring when worthily led, 
its amazing patience when neglected 
and thrown away. ‘The fire of 
Islam may have been covered, seem- 
ingly choked, under the ashes of 
poverty and care while the future 
soldiers were yet in their village 
homes; once within roll-call the 
ashes are blown away, and the 
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flame bursts forth bright as ever. 
Witness the annals of the army of 
the Danube in 1854 and 1855; 
witness what gleams of military 
truth have pierced the veil cast by 
partisanship and misrepresentation 
over the campaigns of Montenegro 
and Candia; we ourselves may yet 
live to witness more. 

Sober, patient, obedient, cheerful, 
indifferent to danger, ready for 
death, and a thorough-going Ma- 
hometan in heart and practice, such 
is the average Turkish private. 
And the officers? It was till lately 
a common saying that in the Otto- 
man army the men were better than 
the officers by as much as in the 
Russian army the officers were 
better than the men. With all due 
allowance for the inaccuracy of 
generalisations, there is even now 
some truth in this one—there was 
formerly much more. Nor could it, 
indeed, be otherwise, in what con- 
cerns the Turks at least. To form 
an officer, still more to form a corps 
of officers, possessing the requisite 
amount of technical knowledge, 
perfected by apt experience and 
animated by the true military spirit, 
is a much slower work than to call 
together a body of recruits and 
equip them with kit and musket. 
Mahmood IT. could do the latter by 
an act of his will; he could not do 
the former; time alone could. And 
time is already fast doing it. Forty 
years since the shameful treaty of 
Adrianople, thirteen years of com- 
parative leisure since the equivocal 
advantages of the Paris settlement, 
have indeed been little better than 
thrown away on the self-satis- 
fied, French-phraseologising, irre- 
sponsible, irreformable ‘ Kalam’ or 
civil service. They have not been 
thrown away on the ‘ Kileej,’ the 
sword, the army. Even now we 
recognise the hope-giving results of 
preliminary instruction and exami- 
nation, of promotion accorded more 
to merit and seniority, and less to 
backstairs intrigue and vizierial 
favour; of active service in the 
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case of some, of long camp-life with 
others, and, in all, the energetic 
rivalry natural to men who, while 
filling a post to which they feel 
belong of right the highest honours 
of the empire, yet find themselves 
sunk by the present order of things 
into a second and subordinate cate- 
gory; men capable of command, 
born soldiers and trained officers ; 
men, too, with but few exceptions, 
rarer and more anomalous every 
day, staunch Islam as any of the 
soldiers in their ranks. 

Closely connected with this is 
another feature of the Ottoman 
army, which, rightly considered, 
bears strong witness to the intensity 
of its Mahometanism, we mean the 
general absence of that systematic 
peculation and corruption which so 
widely pervade the civil service. 
Since the day when the Vizier 
Shemsee Pasha avenged, such was 
lis spiteful boast, the downfall of 
his ancestors, the Kizil-Ahmed- 


lees, on the Ottoman dynasty, by 


inoculating the latter with the cor- 
ruption which he himself derived, 
if tradition says true, from his 
great but greedy forefather Khalid 
Kbn-Waleed, bribery and pecula- 
tion, now direct and _ barefaced, 
now disguised under the decent 
names of ‘ Bakhsheesh,’ i.e., present, 
or * Iltimas,’ i.e., favour, have been 
the dry rot of the Turkish fabric in 
its almost every joist and beam. In 
the military, and in the military 
service alone, they rarely find place. 
Trne, the minute overhauling of 
accounts, regimental or other, which 
has wisely been established in the 
Ottoman army, renders dishonest 
dealing less facile there than else- 
where ; but no control could long 
be efficacious were it not sustained 
and verified by a general spirit 
above unworthy doings, an honour 
disdainful of profitable stain. This 
spirit was that of "Omar, of Aboo- 
Bikr, of Mahomet himself. The 
‘proud Moslem,’ the ‘ bearded Turk 
that rarely deigns to speak,’ and 
many similar phrases have  be- 
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come in a manner stereotyped 
from frequent use, and to a certain 
extent they represent a truth. ‘No 
higher nobility than Islam,’ says 
the three-foot character inscription 
over the main entrance of our chief 
mosque at Fatimahpolis; and it is 
when enrolled in the ranks of the 
army that the Muslim thoroughly 
feels himself a Muslim, and acts 
accordingly. In the bureau and 
on the market-place his associations 
are different, and so, but too often, 
are his dealings also. But be he 
Turk or Arab, negro or Circassian, 
his normal standing-ground is the 
camp, his truest name a soldier, and 
the whole honour of his heart 
and being is in each. ‘ My foot is 
on my native heath, and my name 
is MacGregor,’ is but a feeble 
counterpart of the ‘ Allaho-Akbar,’ 
‘God and victory,’ of the Ma- 
hometan onslaught. 

Meauwhile, earnestness gives 
stability, and in time of peace no 
men can be more orderly, more 
amenable, not to military discipline 
only, but to the customary re- 
straints of law and society, than 
Turkish soldiers. The fact, from 
its very generality, passes without 
comment. Thus it is only a few 
weeks since that we have seen four 
thousand men who, after many 
weary weeks of hot autumn march 
from the interior across mountains 
rivalling the Pyrenees in height, 
were shipped off much after the 
fashion of cattle from Hamburg, 
or negroes from YZanguebar, to 
make part of the imperial holiday 
for the crowned quidnuncs of 
Europe on the Bosporus, and 
have now been once more dis- 
embarked in this our roadstead 
of Fatimahpolis, here to wait days 
and weeks till the intervals of 
winter-storm may permit them to 
recross the mountain wall home 
again. Market, street, lane, square, 
beach, fountain-head—all Turkish 
towns abound in fountain-heads, 
often tastefully sculptured —every 
place, in short, is thronged by sol- 
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diers, each with the gratuity that 
French and Austrian liberality or 
decency has bestowed, no insigni- 
ficant sum for a peasant youngster 
to carry about with him at his own 
disposal. Yet not a single extra 
ease is brought before the police 
courts, not a voice of quarrel or 
complaint is to be heard in the 
streets; the few officers who accom- 

ny the men may sit unanxious 
and undisturbed in the  coffee- 
houses; evening after evening passes 
off quiet and orderly into the un- 
broken silence of an Eastern night; 
morning dawns, and if the shops 
and baths are crowded, the mosques 
are not less so; not one of the four 
thousand but turns to Mecca five 
times a day, in witness to the unity 
of God and the mission of the 
Prophet. 

The Russian soldiers before Silis- 
tria, or beleaguered in Sebastopol, 
were undoubtedly devoted to their 
Emperor, and zealous for the great 
orthodox faith. Yet their zeal and 


devotion required to be moistened 
with extra hbations of Vodka, and 


fostered in the hot-house atmo- 
sphere of fictitious weeping Theo- 
tokoi, and underground communi- 
cations affirmed and believed in 
with Petersburg and Paradise. The 
French army adored Napoleon the 
Conqueror, and was jealous even to 
slaying for the honour of ‘la grande 
nation;’ but for them, too, the 
stimulant of forty ages had to be 
invoked from the top of the Pyra- 
mids, and promised plunder did 
much before Moscow. The British 
troops stood their ground heroically 
at Waterloo, but then they had a 
Wellington at their head. Unli- 
quored, unstimulated, unharangned, 
too often it has been unofficered, 
the Ottoman soldier has gone un- 
hesitating to the death which gave 
new life to his empire in the days 
of Catherine and of Nicholas. And 
the sword of Islam, though rusted, 
has not lost its virtue. 

So far of the Turkish uniform, 
civil and military, and of the hopes 
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thereby given to Mahometanism : 
much from the military, little, if 
truth must be said, from the civil. 
Yet the future, after all, lies in the 
great masses, Arab, Koord, Turk, 
Turkoman, and Syrian, of the 
Eastern empire. 

These masses are chiefly agricul- 
tural, owners or cultivators of the 
soil, and it is for that reason 
that we have assigned to the 
landed proprietors, taken in con- 


junction with the peasants around 


them, the priority of order over the 
two remaining classes, namely, the 
commercial and the learned, or 
legal. Manufacturing interest, pro- 
perly speaking, is, our readers know, 
none in Turkey; whatever manu- 
facturing skill formerly existed and 
even, to a certain extent, flourished, 
having been long since smothered 
well-nigh to death under the bales 
of printed Manchesters and other 
products of Kuropean machinery 
that every steamer throws on these 
coasts. The artificers and craftsmen 
who yet survive will find place 
along with other townsmen in 
general, when we call before us, 
in due place, the commercial or 
trading class. But the deep and wide 
base of the Mahometan Levant is 
agricultural industry, and it merits 
attentive consideration. 
Landowners in all countries and 
at all times have been, as a rule, 
and still are, conservative, the earth 
they are possessors of seeming on 
its side to impart something of its 
own immobility to their character. 
Besides, men who inherit a position 
titled for generations, and dwellings 
and domains where their ‘ fore- 
gangers’ have kinged it, perhaps 
for centuries, are, and not unnatu- 
rally, inclined to look down with a 
certain contempt, if not dislike, on 
recent dignities and acquisitions of 
comparatively ephemeral date. Such 
men when assumed into the body 
of a government give it a special 
solidity of character, for good as 
for evil. When they alone form a 
government it speedily passes, by 
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petrifactive degeneration, into a 
Spartan oligarchy, or a Hohen 
Enulen-Schreckenstein principality. 

Now it is a peculiar feature of 
modern Turkey, and one which 
essentially distinguishes it from its 
former self, that the landed classes, 
once so intimately blended with the 
military, and together all-powerful 
in the empire, are now carefully 
and systematically excluded from 
any share whatsoever in the govern- 
ment. Read over the long muster 
list of pashas and effendees, viziers 
and musheers of the present day, 
and you will hardly find among 
them one in thirty who owes a 
name, an acre of land, or any title 
of recognised existence to his grand- 
father. With exceptions far too 
few to be of any weight, these ofli- 
cials are all men of yesterday, 
writers, Chibookjees, ‘id genus 
omne,’ raised by favour, by money, 
by intrigue, by what you will (birth 
and hereditary estate excepted) to 
their present position. The son of 
a grand-vizier or of a musheer- 
pasha, who was himself, perhaps, 
the son of a house-servant or a 
coffee-shop keeper, is a very Stanley 
or Vere de Vere among them. And 
this, to give the tribe a retrospec- 
tive glance, is one reason, and not 
the least either, why conservative 
principles are so rare among them. 
As well expect such from the specu- 
lators of the Bourse, or the mana- 
gers of the Suez Canal. 

This is the work of the too-famous 
reforms,or‘ Tanzcemat,’ which,under 
the Sultans Mahmood II. and ’Abd- 
ul-Mejeed, levelled in the dust the 
old aristocracy of Turkey, and made 
of the empire a tabula vasa whereon 
Harem-Sultans and _ irresponsible 
ministers might inseribe at will 
their caprices, to the multiplication 
of Bosporus palaces and the deso- 
lation of villages and provinces. 
‘The Sultan has laid waste an em- 
pire to raise himself a town,’ said 
not long since a Persian envoy at 
the Porte, and, though a Persian, 
said true. For fifty yearsthe French- 
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imported word ‘centralisation ’ has 
been the motto of Stambool policy, 
and the first letter in its alphabet 
is the suppression of provincial 
existence by the weakening and 
abasement of the landed proprie- 
tors. 

Excluded from the official circles 
where government means gambling, 
with a “weathercock for its banner, 
the conservative spirit has taken 
refuge among the agricultural popu- 
lation, landowners and_ peasants, 
much as what is sometimes called 
the fanatical, and might more pro- 
perly be entitled the national or im- 
perial, spirit has concentrated itself 
in the military and learned classes, 
the Begs and the ’Ulemah. Though 
not identical, the conservative and 
the national spirit are here in close 
connection, and together constitutea 
force that, gathering intensity from 
the very fact of long repression, 
may some day culminate in an earth- 
quake that— But we are venturing 
into the bottomless gulf of future 
and prophecy ; let us make haste 
and draw back our foot to the solid 
ground of fact and present. 

So to horse, to horse, since Asiatic 
railroads exist as yet in concessions 
only, and carriage-ways are repre- 
sented by the shortest possible 

‘stria’ from the coast inland, and, 
with an outrider in front, and a 
baggage-horse with a servant or 
two behind, let us set out on 
our country visits for the in- 
terior of Syria, Anatolia, ‘Irak, o 
where you will, from the murky 
waters of the Black Sea (odious 
pool!) to the glittering sands of 
Ghazzeh and the Syro-Egyptian 
frontier. Let the season of our 
rovings be the late spring or the 
earlyautumn. Winter travelling is 
always unpleasant, and we had 
rather, with all respect, be excused 
the honour of being thy companion 
here, O British reader, when the 
suns of July and August are over- 
head. Spring, then, be it, or au- 
tumn. We have ‘already made 
some hours of road, and, after the 
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noon-day bait, under the shelter 
of a tree, or nestling up against 
the narrow strip of shadow afforded 
by chance wall or rock, we re- 
mount our beasts and gaze for- 
ward over a wide horizon of plain 
and valley, winding rivér-line, and 
endless mountain chain, unable to 
distinguish among the grey dust- 
haze of the distance even the faintest 
indication of the resting-place pro- 
mised us by our guides and attend- 
ants for the evening. After repeated 
enquiry and much straining of 
eyesight, a darkish speck on the 
third, at nearest, of three bluish 
ridges will probably be pointed out, 
with the further indication of a 
name that, after hearing half-a- 
dozen times repeated, we give up in 
despair. But the gist of the matter 
is, that in the village with the un- 
pronounceable name, or close by it, 
lives some Tahir-Oghloo Beg, Kara- 
Ibraheem-Oghloo Beg, Hasan Agha 
es-Soweydanee Adhem Beg, as the 
case may be. Of this gentleman, 
whatever be his personal designa- 
tion, we next joyfully learn that he 
is a ‘Khaneh-dan’ or landed pro- 
prietor, that he has a large house 
always open to guests, and, better 
still, that he himself is ‘adablee,’ 
well-mannered, ‘kereem,’ hospit- 
able, and so forth, which being para- 
phrased into Eastern fact means 
that the house-roof is a wide one 
and covers plenty of spare room, 
that it shelters, too, an indefinite 
number of hangers-on for our own 
followers to gossip with, that rice 
and grease are plenty in the kitchen, 
and that there is a large supply of 
dirty coverlets ready for the night. 
By such attractions you are vio- 
lently drawn, or if you are not your 
attendants are (which in the East 
is all‘one), towards the hospitable 
loadstone, and on you jog through 
sun and dust. 

An hour or so before sunset, 
after much weariness and many 
premature hopes of a speedy arrival 
at the village in question, which 
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your guides for the last three hours 
at least have invariably stated to 
be at exactly one hour’s distance— 
you find yourself among the home- 
bound kine, and accompanying 
peasants of the locality ; you thread 
five or six huge unprofitable manure 
heaps, hardened into hillocks of re- 
spectable age, and several cottages 
of earth and rubble, and placed 
anyhow; till, horse and man, you 
draw up at the entrance of a 
huge straggling building, with an 
amazing number of windows (a 
wonder no Stambool finance mi- 
nister has yet thought of taxing 
them). Those on one side are 
latticed, and behind those latticed 
windows lives or live the Beg’s 
lady or ladies, who will have 
the satisfaction of preparing your 
evening repast with her or their 
own fair hands, but to whom you 
are of course much too well-bred to 
expect a personal introduction. The 
windows on the other side are in a 
state of unmodified openness, with- 
out shutters, frames, or any other 
appendages. You have, according 
to custom, sent on a fore-rider to 
announce your coming, and have 
in consequence been met outside 
the hamlet by the Beg himself, or, 
more probably, by the Beg’s son or 
cousin, with some others of his 
set: while at the entrance door 
of the dwelling has already congre- 
gated a whole crowd of peasants, 
partly from respect, partly also 
from curiosity. Like the old French 
‘ propriétaires,’ and unlike their 
less sociable English brethren, 
Turkish and Arab landowners 
always fix their residence in the 
midst, or, at least, close to the 
very entrance of the principal vil- 
lage they are or were lords of. 
Close by the portal stand three or 
four figures clad in long loose cloth 
robes, blue or green, trimmed with 
cheap furs, which, though their best, 
have evidently seen much service ; 
and the bearded and turbaned wear- 
ers greet you respectfully but briefly, 
Q 
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addressing their main conversation, 
* question and answer, to your’ser- 
vants. The truth is that till you 
have spoken they hardly give you 
credit for a knowledge of the ver- 
nacular. <A tall young fellow now 
steps up and holds the bridle of 
your horse while you alight. Hardly 
have your feet touched the ground 
when you are surrounded by the 
members present of your host's 
family, brothers, uncles, cousins, 
&@y, and led quickly indoors up a 
most ancient and perhaps _half- 
rotten staircase of wood. Safely 
landed at the top you find yourself 
in a large room, on either side of 
which the floor is slightly raised 
along a breadth of about three feet 
from the wall, and divided off from 
the central depression which leads to 
the great open fireplace at the upper 
end by a row of wooden pillars, 
forming a double arcade, slightly 
but tastefully carved. A similar 
arcade runs across the hall near its 
lower end and shuts off that portion 
of the apartment into a kind of ante- 
chamber, where servants and the 
like constantly throng on duty and 
off duty, to gaze at or minister to 
the guests. 

The centre passage is bare, or at 
best laid down with brownish felt ; 
but the double estrade on either 
side is carpeted with gaily striped 
Kurdish druggets or the motley 
coloured work of Keer-Shahr or 
Yuzgat, the original of the much 
imitated Turkey carpet; while the 
side farthest from the entrance is 
the more richly decorated, and its 
upper end, on the left of the huge 
smoky fireplace, is crowded with 
cushions, piled up against the wall, 
sometimes two and three deep. 
Here you are invited to take your 
seat, which, however, if you are 
thoroughly well-mannered, you 
defer doing till you have beckoned 
your faithful follower, Sa’eed or 
Rihan, to pull off your travel-soiled 
boots, an office in which possibly 
some one of your entertainers may 
with courteous empressement antici- 
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pate the menial. After which you 
half tuck your legs up with an air 
of graceful weariness, arrange the 
cushions comfortably to your elbow, 
and thus reclining, somewhat be- 
tween the dignified and the easy, 
await the opening enquiries of con- 
versation. N.B.—Never when a 
guest open the discourse yourself. 
Meanwhile, the master of the house 
and land,the ‘ Khaneh-dan’ himself, 
becomes distinguishable from rela- 
tives and connections, with whom 
you have, probably, thus far con- 
founded him, by the fact of his 
taking, but in a deferential and ‘ by 
your leave’ manner, the place next 
you, though considerably lower, 
and modestly contenting himself 
with one cushion. Relatives or 
intimate friends, local grandees, 
arrange themselves opposite or on 
a line still farther down; retainers 
and their kind stand below or busy 
themselves in preparing the stereo- 
typed refreshments of immediate 
requisition, sherbets and coffee; 
others have disappeared to com- 
mence the necessary preliminaries 
of supper, the measure for which 
has been already taken on the news 
gleaned regarding you from your 
outrider and domestics, partly too 
from your own personal appearance 
at first sight; all will, without 
further notice, be ready some two 
hours later. That your horses be 
well looked after and your luggage 
safely stowed away is your servants’ 
care; they are not worth their salt 
if they do not see to that without 
prompting, and you are not worth 
yours if your servants be not atten- 
tive and faithful in these countries. 

Salutations given and returned, 
follow questionings as to your 
whence and whither (not the 
great ‘whence’ and ‘ whither,’ re- 
garding neither of which any true 
Mahometan ever felt the anxieties 
of doubtful conjecture, but the more 
proximate ones of your actual 
journey); questionings, however, 
put courteously and in a round- 
about manner, You will do well to 
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answer plainly, but with the quiet 


unconcern of a man who feels him- 
self, his ways, and doings, to be 
above comment as above inter- 
ference. And here let us presume 
on experience so far as to give a 
hint of ‘etiquette’ to our lively 
French brother travellers, our 
energetic English, and our busy, 
laborious German investigators. 
When received as a guest among 
Mahometans, whether Turks, Arabs, 
or Koords, be ready to speak when 
called on, but never show forward- 
ness or desire of talk; be respectful 
in demeanour to the master of the 
house, and civilly cool to all the 
rest; be careful, above all, of your 
own decorum; take your ease 
easily, and yet have somewhat an 
air of holding back; never, if pos- 
sible, notice a deficiency in atten- 
tions, material or other, at the time, 
yet never pass it over altogether and 
as if unperceived when occasion 
offers later on; if you absolutely 
require anything which happens 
not to be close at hand, call for it 
as quietly and simply as if the 
house were your own; in a word, 
reconcile in your conduct the two 
opposite adages of the Levant, ‘A 
guest is a king’ and ‘A guest 
should be modest.’ If in addition 
to all this you can conveniently, 
and at an early date of the inter- 
view, show that you are fairly well 
acquainted with provincial antece- 
dents, ways and doings, and with 
the Ottoman East in general, so 
much the better. 

Our host meanwhile is somewhat 
reserved, too, on his side, not feel- 
ing sufficiently sure of the disposi- 
tions and intentions of his visitors. 
He keeps to generalities, or asks 
questions of no great.import. But 
a casual sneer which escapes him 
when the name of some Constanti- 
nople luminary or some neighbour- 
ing Stamboollee official is mentioned 
in the course of conversation, per- 
haps a disparaging comment on 
Some late measure of police or 
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taxation, soon reveals the habitual 
direction of his thought, and it- 
requires little skill to draw him out - 
in full character, grievances and all, 
By a firman, stamped with the 
autograph seal of Suleyman the 
Great, Seleem the Conqueror, or 
Murad the Terrible, the ancestral 
Beg, a Janissary perhaps, a Lewend, 
an Akinjee, or under whatever title 
and banner he may have been num- 
bered among the then invincible 
army, received in perpetual gift to 
himself and his heirs this very 
village and land. Up to the crest 
of yonder range, down to the rapid 
brook in yon distant valley, far as 
the skirts of that dwarf-oak forest 
opposite, all was his—soil, villages, 
rights, dues, pasture, timber—in re- 
quital for deeds of daring done in 
Hungary or Bosnia, at Mohacs or 
before Ofen, and in consideration of 
future services proportioned to the 
amplitude of this his first reward. 
A gift imperial in its character, and, 
in the donor’s intention, partaking 
of the stability of the empire itself 
which the Sipahee’s prowess had 
aided to confirm or extend. Here, 
accordingly, his campaigning over, 
the soldier-noble lived on his estate, 
practically a Pasha, almost a Sultan, 
for those around him : the peasants 
tilled his lands and handed him over 
a lion’s share of the produce ; others 
were his attendants, his irregular 
soldiery, his local guard; all ren- 
dered him prompt obedience and 
feudal duty, repaid by liberality, 
protection, and often maintenance. 
Few and far between were his or 
their communications with Stam- 
bool, except it were to send some 
occasional remittance, more in the 
form ofa present than of a due; or 
to answer to the call of military 
service when Austria threatened 
the Western frontiers, or Cossack 
marauders broke in too often on 
the north. Taking all in all, the 
yearly state contributionsof landlord 
and tenants amounted to about one 
in forty, or 24 per cent.; nor were 
Q2 
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the local burdens of the semi-serfs 
much heavier. In fine, Kara-Ibra- 
heem, or whatever was the name 
of the Sipahee family-founder, had 
a good time of it, and his tenants 
not a bad one. 

Here, in like manner, but with a 
still increasing absolutism of inde- 
pendence, his heirs lorded it after 
him. Each and all registered in the 
chronicle of local memorials and 
events: this one by his exploits in 
Candia had merited a further ex- 
tension of the hereditary demesnes ; 
that one built the mosque close by, 
and inscribed his name on the 
portal ; a third cast the causeway, 
now broken up and disjointed, over 
the adjoining marsh, or bridged the 
Kara-Soo torrent (half the streams 
in Turkey are Kara-Soo, i.e. ‘ black 
water’) in the valley where the 
caravan road falls in from Diar- 
Bekr; a fourth erected the ogee- 
arched fountain by the roadside, 
and the ‘Tekkeh,’ or chapel of 
ease, under yon poplar group, where 


dwelt some dervish much reputed 
for Mahometan sanctity. In those 
days the peasantry on the lands 


amounted to three, four, five 
thousand families ; a call of ‘ Jihad,’ 
or Holy war (all Mahometan wars 
are ‘holy,’ on condition, so runs the 
orthodox comment, that the com- 
mencement of hostilities be on the 
other side), mustered two thousand 
horsemen, armed and equipped for 
a visit to Tebreez or Belgrade as 
the case might be. The yoke of 
serfage was lighter, much lighter 
than ever it was in Europe and 
Russia ; taxation, if taxation it could 
be called, was only occasional ; and 
the gathered wealth of the peasantry 
remained to their own account or 
was repaid by an equivalent in local 
advantages ; they too, indeed, were 
lords and proprietors of the land, 
not nominally but really. Mean- 
while Christians and other hetero- 
geneous unbelievers occupied a 
position in subservience and ser- 
vility not unlike that of the Jews in 
mediwval Europe, or the Morescoes 
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in later Spain ; though deprived by 
Mahometan tolerance of those ac- 
companiments of Inquisitions and 
martyrdoms, which enlivened he- 
retic existence in Christian-Catholic 
countries. Our heterodox Easterns 
enjoyed, however, like the Jews of 
the Ghetto, two profitable monopo- 
lies; the one of contempt, which 
exempted them from military ser- 
vice, and the other of usury, which 
made up for the deprivation of a 
share in military plunder. 

Alas! With the reforms of 
Sultan Mahmood IL. and the fatal 
‘Tanzeemat,’ or ordinances of Sul- 
tan ’Abd-ul-Mejeed, all these golden 
days and doings have come to an 
end. The firman has been can- 
celled by a stroke of the pen; the 
lands, nine-tenths of them, have 
been resumed by Government and 
sold off to the first buyers; the 
feudal rights that bound peasant 
to lord, and, not a little, lord to 
peasant, have been suppressed, 
abrogated: the very title of Beg, 
or nobleman, only survives by cour- 
tesy, but without authority, with- 
out official recognition or social 
advantage. Perhapsa life-annuity, 
equalling in value about one-twen- 
tieth of the confiscated property, 
was granted by way of com- 
pensation to the Beg of the epoch; 
but it has either been already 
buried with him, or only lingers 
yet fora few months. As for the 
peasants, in place of the one piastre 
which they formerly paid to a resi- 
dent and congenial master, who 
spent among them what he received 
from them, and provided bread, 
arms, and horses for the children 
out of the tillage-produce of the 
fathers, they now pay ten to a dis- 
tant unsympathising clique of un- 
known and unknowing Effendees in 
a far-off capital, and receive not a 
single benefit, direct or indirect, in 
return. They have indeed been 
permitted to purchase each his own 
plot of ground, and so far, an Irish- 
man at least would opine, ought to 
be content at having passed en masse 
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from tenantship to proprietorship. 
But tenant rights have at all times, 
as understood in Turkey, had all 
the main advantages and only half 
the responsibility of proprietorship ; 
and taxation at its present scale 
speedily absorbs both the interest 
and the capital of the ground- 
purchase alike, till ‘the land that 
eateth up the inhabitants thereof’ 
is but an overtrue description of 
Turkey as regards her Mahometan 
peasants. 

In fine, to hear our host, all are 
dissatisfied ; the country gentry or 
nobility, call them which you will, 
at the loss of their estates, position, 
and power; the villagers in their 
exchange of a light yoke for a heavy 
one, and of occasional contributions 
to masters acquainted with every 
circumstance of the seasons and the 
crops, with the weakness no less 
than the strength of their vassals, 
with the wants as‘the means of 
every family and individual, for the 
unmodified, unyielding demands of 
a strange council board, where pro- 
vincial circumstances and _ local 
variations are neither considered 
nor known; while every year in- 
creases the burden, and the back is 
broken before its loaders know so 
much as that it is even bent. ‘ Mean- 
while,’ concludes our Beg, ‘the 
Christians’—alas! he too probably 
says ‘the Giaours’ or infidels; but 
how do we ourselves in common 
parlance designate those whose re- 
ligious tenets differ from our own ? 
—‘the Christians enjoy all imagin- 
able favours and exemptions ; their 
voice alone is heard, their complaint 
attended to; day by day they rise 
above us, buy up with the fruits of 
usury the land won of old by the 
sword and the bow of Islam; and, 
unsatisfied with equality, aim at 
avowed pre-eminence and rule.’ 
And with a ‘Fair patience! and 
God to help,’ quoted from the never- 
failing Koran, he relapses into 
silence. 
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Has he said truth? Bating the 
exaggeration into which the ‘lauda- 
tor temporis acti’ is always apt to 
run, his statement is true ; and the 
deserted villages, ruined /hans, 
abandoned roads, broken bridges, 
and wide waste lands all around, are 
there to confirm it. 

Now in the minds of these men, 
Begs and Aghas, whoare still looked 
up to by the entire agricultural 
mass, that is by two-thirds of the 
Mahometan population, as their 
natural heads and chiefs, the idea 
of Islam, of the Koran, of the five: 
daily prayers, of Ramadan, of Mecca. 
and its pilgrimage, of God’s Unity. 
and Mahomet’s mission, is more than. 
part of, it is one and identical with 
the idea of those ‘ good old times’ 
that they so deeply and not altoge- 
ther unreasonably regret; with Otto- 
man supremacy and the glories of 
the Crescent, with wealth, honour, 
dominion; with all that men love 
or hope ; with all that makes life 
worth the living. And, in their 
minds also, the present Government, 
the whole Stambool Effendee clique, 
with their reforms, loans, French, 
civilisation, centralisation, and novel 
taxes, are no better than traitors to 
the Empire and to Islam: upstart 
intruders, whom they would gladly 
thrust out of place and power,, 
gladly transfer, if they knew how, 
to the ‘blessed’ plane-tree of At-. 
Meidan, whose boughs so many: 
an oppressive Vizier, a rapacious, 
Defterdar, or a corrupt Muftee have 
adorned in former times — the 
‘Janterne’ of old Stambool. 

The sun has set; most of the 
company have already slipped 
away to their ablutions preparatory 
to evening prayers; the unmusical 
voice of the village Mu’ddin is heard 
from the low mosque roof and wood- 
spired tower close by ; the master 
of the house, with an apology, rises 
last; and for a quarter of an hour 
we prayerless infidels are left alone. 


(To be continued.) 
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GUNPOWDER AND MODERN ARTILLERY. 


IFTEEN years ago the most 
powerful gun which England 
possessed was one which threw a 
round ball of iron, eight inches in 
diameter and weighing sixty-eight 
pounds. The largest gun which 
has recently been adopted into the 
service is one which can hur! forth 
huge elongated projectiles, thirty 
inches in length, twelve inches in 
diameter, and weighing some six 
hundred pounds. The 68-pounder 
of 1855 cost about 100/,; the 6o00- 
pounder of to-day costs about 1,800/. 
The old gun was made by simply 
pouring molten iron into a mould 
of the shape required ; our present 
guns are constructed by coiling 
round and welding together layer 
upon layer of long bars of the 
toughest and purest wrought iron, 
and are further strengthened by 
being lined with tubes of steel. 
The cost of such guns is due there- 
fore not only to the increase in 
their size, but to the great labour 
which is expended in making them. 
No cast-iron gun, though made of 
tenfold thickness, could stand for 
a day the work which is done by 
our wrought-iron rifled ordnance ; 
for no mere piling of metal outside 
will prevent the inevitable disin- 
tegration of the bore, if once the 
strain to which it is subjected ex- 
ceeds the tensile strength of the 
material of which the gun is made. 
This is equally true of wrought iron 
and steel. 

One great advantage attending 
the use of the old guns was that 
the artillerymen who fired them 
knew that they were perfectly 
strong enough for every purpose 
for which they were required; 
there was no anxiety about them. 
But though it would be unfair 
to say that our present great 
guns are not sufficiently strong— 
they are the ‘strongest in the world 
—yet though the ingenuity of our 


greatest engineers has been taxed to 
the uttermost to make them more 
durable, so tremendous is the strain, 
so great the tension and friction to 
which their inner tubesare subjected, 
that it is only by lessening the vio- 
lence of the charge that we can hope 
to prolong their existence. Though 
all who have given much thought 
to the subject have been fully aware 
of this ever since rifled guns were 
introduced, little has been done in 
the matter till recently. Attempts 
to modify the violence of gun- 
powder have been made from time 
to time, but have met with only 
partial success; principally because 
there was no means of ascertaining 
the exact amount of relief afforded 
to the guns, or the nature of the 
action which went on within them. 
And until lately much opposition 
has been offered to the prosecution 
of such experiments on the ground 
that they are a step in the wrong 
direction. Even some artillerymen 
are found at the present day to cry 
out for stronger guns, forgetful ap- 
parently of the fact that there is a 
limit of strength which cannot be 
exceeded. 

The round ball of the 68-pounder 
lay loose in the gun, to use a homely 
metaphor, like a pea in a pea- 
shooter: if the gun was tilted up 
and the muzzle lowered, it rolled 
out. It was therefore readily 
set in motion by the gunpow- 
der when fired, with compara- 
tively little strain on the gun. 
Action and reaction being equal 
and opposite, if a bag of gunpowder 
be placed between a shot and the 
bottom of the bore of a gun, and 
then by the action of fire be instan- 
taneously converted into an immense 
volume of expansive gas, there must 
be as much pressure applied to the 
gun as to the shot. The more 
easily and quickly, then, the shot 
moves the less will be the injury 
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inflicted on the gun. The strength 
of our old gutis was amply sufficient 
to withstand the shock of firmg 
their loose-fitting spherical shot; 
nay, there was such an ample 
margin of strength that for many 
years back the great object of our 
gunpowder makers has been to in- 
crease the power of gunpowder as 
much as possible. To return to the 
metaphor of the pea in the pea- 
shooter—the more hearty the puff 
given to the pea the quicker and 
farther it will be shot forth. So 
with the old round bullets of the 
days of Waterloo and the Crimea. 
The more vigorous the blast of the 
powder, the more execution they 
did; the stronger the charge, the 
greater was their effect on the for- 
tifications and earthworks of the 
enemy. So much attention was 
given to the improving of our 
powder, that English gunpowder 
became proverbial over the world 
for its excellence. In Dr. Wynter’s 
amusing little work, Curiosities of 
Civilization, we read that of late 
years the manufacture of the article 
at the Royal Powder Works has 
been so much improved that a 
charge of a particular description 
of powder which formerly threw a 
ball from a mortar some 190 feet 
can now throw it 268 feet. 

But with the introduction of 
rifled guns all became changed. In 
these, instead of a light shot—light 
in proportion to the weight of the 
piece used to fire it—lying loose in 
the bore, we have a long cylindrical 
shot of great weight tightly held in 
the spiral grooves of the barrel. 
Though such shot are easily placed 
in the gun—are easily pushed home 
till they touch the powder— the 
moment their outward progress 
begins, the studs or projections on 
their exterior are at once tightly 
grasped by the rifling of the gun. 
The force, therefore, required to 
throw such a shot out of a gun 
is very great. The mere set- 
tmg in motion such heavy projec- 
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tiles causes a sudden check to 
the wave of powder-gas and a cor- 
responding wrench of the metal of 
the gun. And the mere starting of 
the shot is not, as in the case of the 
old guns, an immediate relief to all 
further strain; but the rifle-bolt 
must be forced along the spiral 
grooves from breech to muzzle like 
a tight-fitting piston, causing enor- 
mous friction against the inner sur- 
face of the gun and corresponding 
strain to its whole structure. 

Artillerymen soon began to dis- 
cover that the service powder was 
a great deal too good. The quali- 
ties which rendered it so effective 
with smooth bores produced a most 
destructive action on the interior of 
the new guns. Though the tough 
material of which they were con- 
structed rendered them safe from 
bursting explosively—that is, from 
flying into fifty pieces as the old 
cast-iron guns, it must be confessed, 
occasionally did—yet their inner 
tubes were found to crack and 
fissure, and required such constant 
watching and examination as to 
give the supporters of the smooth 
bores occasion to rejoice. Steel 
was substituted for wrought iron as 
a lining for the guns with excellent 
effect, but the endurance of steel, 
like that of every other substance, 
is limited. The makers of the guns 
at last turned upon the artillerymen 
who fired them and told them 
that they were subjecting the guns 
to a strain which no rifle could ever 
be constructed to bear, and that if 
they wished them to last they must 
lessen the violence—that is, the sud- 
denness of action or explosiveness 
of the powder. 

Gunpowder, when set fire to, 
begins to burn at the point where 
it is ignited, and burns onward till 
the whole of it is consumed. Cer- 
tainly it burns with marvellous 
rapidity ; so rapidly, indeed, that its 
combustion becomes an explosion. 
Still, the combustion is not simulta- 
neous; that is to say, if a barrel of 
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powder be ignited by thrusting a red- 
hot iron into it, the whole of it is not 
burnt at the same instant of time. 
The time that the flame takes to 
travel through the mass is so sur- 
prisingly rapid that it is beyond the 
power of science to measure it. But 
attention has often been drawn to 
the fact that when. firing cannon 
with large charges the front part of 
the powder—that is, the part farthest 
from the vent and nearest the shot— 
is often blown out of the gun wncon- 
sumed, and can be seen lying scat- 
tered over the ground under the 
muzzle of the gan. The powder next 
the vent is first of all ignited, and 
the charge burning onwards gener- 
ates such a mass of gas as to blow 
not only the shot but the front part 
of the powder-charge clean out of 
the gun before the flame has time to 
reach it. Reasoning on this fact, 


which has been well known to the 
artillerymen of all countries, the 
advocates of rifled guns asserted 
that the explosiveness of the gun- 


powder might be further reduced 
in some way or other, as very mate- 
rially to lessen its destructive effect 
on the interior of the guns. The 
question was, Could it be so reduced 
without sacrifice of efficiency ? 
Now, it is a very easy matter to 
reduce the quickness or explosive- 
ness of powder. If a thimbleful of 
powder be placed on a metal plate 
and touched with a hot iron, it 
flashes off in an instantaneous puff; 
but if the same quantity of powder 
be taken and first of all subjected 
to high pressure in a mould, so as 
to form a hard pellet, and then be 
ignited in the same way, it takes a 
very perceptible time to burn, fiz- 
zing off gradually, like a school- 
boy’s ‘devil.’ The more the powder 
has been compressed the denser it 
will be and the slower it will burn. 
If, then, a quantity of ordinary 
powder be taken and compressed 
into little dises or pellets and used 
in this form as a charge for great 
guns, we may expect that the 
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action which goes on inside them 
will be analogous to that described. 
The gradual nature of the combus- 
tion of the compressed powder is 
not indeed so manifest in firing a 
gun as in the case when a single 
pellet is burnt in the open air, for a 
gun fired with a charge of com- 
pressed powder appears to make 
quite as sudden and loud a report 
as would be produced by ordinary 
powder. But there is ample evi- 
dence to show that the combustion 
of the charge is much less rapid, 
and that the nature of the force 
exerted against the inside of the 
bore is more of the nature of a push 
and less that of a blow. 

The facts are so plain, and the 
deductions from them so evident, 
that the first experimenters in pow- 
der-compressing jumped to the 
conclusion that the whole difficulty 
was overcome. The Americans 
pressed their powder into flat discs 
or cakes; the Russians into hexa- 
gonal prisms; our own artillerymen 
into cylinders—all with the same 
object, that of prolonging the lives 
of their costly guns. 

Experiment very soon showed 
that while there is no difficulty in 
reducing the rapidity of action of a 
charge of gunpowder, it is very 
easy, on the other hand, to reduce 
it a great deal too much. The 
Americans, who appear to have 
been the first experimenters, found 
that their compressed dises of pow- 
der, though admirably adapted to 
save their guns, failed to impart 
a sufficient velocity to their shot. 
They had, in fact, overdone the 
relief to the guns, and had ren- 
dered them inefficient. The new 
question which had to be solved 
was, therefore, Is it possible at the 
same time to avoid strain to the 
gun and to impart a sufficiently 
high velocity to the projectiles? 
Over this all-important question 
artillerymen of all nations have 
been puzzling for the last six years. 

Of course the largest gun in the 
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world is of no value unless it can pro- 


ject its shot and shell with sufficient 


velocity to do a proper amount of 
damage on impact. Of what use 
is it to build monster guns if they 
cannot drive their shot through the 
iron-clad sides of an enemy’s ship ? 
The penetrating power of rifle shot 
is directly proportional to the 
‘work’ in them, and it is immate- 
rial whether this ‘work’ be made 
up of velocity or weight. Clearly, 
then, it is an enormous gain to the 
attacking side if it can double and 
quadruple the weight of its shot 
and yet project them with equal 
velocities. The higher, too, the 
velocity the flatter will be the 
trajectory or path the shot de- 
scribes, and the flatter the trajec- 
tory the greater the chance of a hit. 
Everything, therefore, short of the 
life of the gun itself should be sa- 
crificed to impart a high velocity to 
the projectiles. Every additional 


foot per second added to the speed 


at which they leave the muzzle is a 
great and direct gain to the power 
of the gun. Is it, then, advisable to 
reduce the energy of the powder at 
all? Is it possible to obtain as high 
a velocity with the compressed as 
with the old granular powder? It 
is only within the last year that it 
has been possible to give a satisfac- 
tory answer to these questions. 
Since the days of Robins, the fa- 
ther of gunnery, many contrivances 
for measuring the velocity of pro- 
jectiles have been used, but it was 
not till Major Navez, of the Belgian 
Artillery, brought forward his inge- 
nious electro-ballistic apparatus that 
artillerymen had accurate means of 
determining the speed at which a 
bullet travels at any point of its 
course. The Navez instrument was 
a great gain to gunnery, for by 
means of it many interesting pro- 
blems could be definitely settled. 
No investigation was of greater 
consequence than the determination 
of the effects produced by different 
descriptions of powder, and none 
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sooner attracted attention. Pro- 
vided it is possible to ascertain the 
exact speed at which a bullet leaves~ 
the muzzle of a gun, it is easy to 
compare directly the force exercised 
on it by different kinds of gun- 
powder. <A very complete series of 
experiments carried on at Shoe- 
buryness some years ago settled 
some, if not all, of the principal 
points under discussion, but proved 
that until some greatly more accu- 
rate instrument was devised—one 
that would reveal what actually 
went on within a gun—a full and 
complete solution of the gunpowder 
question was impossible. It was 
easy to settle, first, that equal 
charges of the old granular powder 
and the new compressed powder 
imparted very different velocities to 
the shot; and, secondly, that to 
attain equal velocities with both it 
was necessary to employ a much 
larger charge of the latter. 

But was there any possibility of 
determining which of two charges of 
powders which drove the shot forth 
with equal velocity strained the gun 
least? Could it be possible that 
one powder might be converted into 
gas instantaneously, and so exert 
all its force in the powder chamber, 
and that another beginning to burn 
gradually might continue burning 
the whole time the projectile was 
passing up the bore, and so distri- 
bute its strain all over the gun? 
Subsequent experiment has shown 
that the same muzzle velocity may 
be attained with two different kinds 
of powder, and that the one may 
from its sudden ignition strain the 
gun enormously, while the other 
beginning its action gradually, and 
so affording the gun great relief, 
may yet by its continued combus- 
tion raise the speed of the shot as 
it travels along the bore, till it 
issues from the gun with as high a 
velocity as that given by the quicker 

owder. In the first case a blow 
like that of a steam-hammer is 
given to the gun which all its 
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strength is required to withstand ; © 
in the latter, the shot is spun 
through the grooves with a steady 
push. 

A little reflection will show that 
the results described can only be 
ascertained by actually measuring 
the speed of the shot at a number of 
points in the bore of the gun. Con- 
sidering that only a small fraction 
of a second elapses from the time 
that the fire is applied to the pow- 
der till the time the shot leaves the 
gun, it it obvious that any instru- 
ment intended to effect this must 
not only be one of the most perfect 
accuracy, but must be capable of 
measuring the minutest periods of 
time. The chronoscope lately 
invented by Captain Andrew Noble, 
formerly of the Royal Artillery, a 
mathematician whose writings have 
attracted attention abroad as well 
as at home, is a most perfect and 
beautiful application of electricity 
to the measurement of extremely 
small intervals of time. It is ca- 


pable of measuring accurately the 


one-millionth part of a second. It 
has been specially designed with 
the view of determining the precise 
action of different descriptions of 
powder within a gun, and most per- 
fectly does it fulfil the inventor’s 
object. The information sought is 
obtained by measuring the speed 
of the shot at a number of points 
within the gun. A highly explo- 
sive powder will, of course, impart 
a great velocity to the shot during 
the first part of its passage, which 
velocity will be slightly increased 
as the shot nears the muzzle ; while 
a powder of a less sudden action 
will cause the shot to start compara- 
tively slowly, and will increase its 
speed at a much higher rate as it 
passes up the bore. One experi- 
ment which has been tried, showed 
that in an 8-inch gun a charge 
of 30 lbs. of one kind of powder 
gave a muzzle velocity of 1,324 feet 
per second to the shot, with an in- 
ternal pressure against the bore of 
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30 tons per square inch; while a 
charge of 35 lbs. of another kind of 
powder gave a velocity of 1,374 feet 
per second, with a pressure of only 
15 tons. In the second case the 
shot was projected with a higher 
velocity, while the gun was strained 
just one-half! 

It would be out of place to 
attempt a minute description of the 
ingenious instrument by which 
these results have been ascertained. 
Suffice it to say that its principle of 
action consists in registering by 
means of electric currents, upon a 
recording surface travelling at a 
uniform and very high speed, the 
precise instant at which a shot 
passes certain defined points in the 
bore. The first part of the instru- 
ment consists of a series of large 
thin metal discs, having blackened 
edges, fixed at intervals on a horizon- 
tal shaft, which is driven at a high 
speed by a heavy descending weight. 
Each disc is connected with one of 
the secondary wires of an induction 
coil, the other secondary wire of 
which terminates in a needle point 
placed close to, but just clear of, the 
disc. Each disc and coil is further 
connected by a primary circuit with 
a wire which projects into the bore 
of the gun, the cutting of which 
wire by the shot in passing causes 
a spark to be emitted from the 
needle point, which makes a little 
white dot on the blackened edge of 
the disc. To take an observation, 
the gun is loaded, the wires of the 
primary circuits are _ inserted 
through holes in the side of the gun, 
and the spindle carrying the discs 
is set in motion, the edge of each 
disc travelling at a speed of about 
1,000 inches a second. The gun 
being fired, the ball passes out, cut- 
ting wire after wire in succession, and 
causing each of the needle points to 
throw out a spark and mark a doi 
on the edge of its corresponding 
disc. The angular distance between 
the dots on two consecutive discs is 
of course an exact measure of the 
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time the shot has taken to pass from 
one wire to another. The results 
farnished by such an instrument 
would be liable to be received with 
very great suspicion were there no 
means of testing the indications 
given by it; but the inventor has 
taken special care to provide means 
by which its accuracy can be tested 
at any moment with facility. 

This much has been already defi- 
nitely settled by the experiments 
which have been made with it, that 
itis possible by compressing powder 
to a certain degree of density to 
obtain sufficiently high velocity 
with greatly reduced pressure ; but 
that, to obtain uniform results, the 
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density of the powder charge must 
lie within very close limits. It re- 
mains, therefore, for the makers of 
gunpowder to show that compressed. 
powder of uniform density can be 
manufactured with ease and eco- 
nomy for the wants of the service. 
Meanwhile, it is satisfactory to 
know that artillerymen have at 
last a means of ascertaining with 
perfect accuracy the amount of 
strain to which their guns are sub- 
jected ; and that they may now hope 
to succeed in so modifying the 
nature of the explosives they make 
use of, as greatly to prolong the 
lives of their guns and to diminish 
the risk of accident. 
F. M. 8. 
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PRINCE PAUL’S BETROTHAL. 
In Turee CHAprTeRs. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE FATHERLAND’S DEMAND. 


URZHEIM was a tiny Princi- 
pality, but it does not seem 
that its natives were less alive to its 
excellences, and less devoted to its 
interests, on account of its small size. 
Statesmancraft, manufactures, and 
arts—all had a certain rural sim- 
plicity about them in the midst of 
great eminence ; for it need hardly 
be said that every Kurzheimer was 
born an advanced politician, cunning 
trader, and enthusiastic, transcen- 
dental musician, poet, or painter. 
The duchy next to Kurzheim 
was Grossheim. Grossheim, as its 


name indicated, was twice as large 
as Kurzheim, which was not saying 
much after all; but Grossheim’s size 
and strength were aggravating and 


alarming to the soul of Kurzheim. 
Like many near neighbours, the two 
‘heims’ were at bitter, dogged feud. 
It was the pet panic of Kurzheim 
that Grossheim was constantly en- 
tertaining designs to efface the little 
lozenge of a Principality from the 
map of Germany, its name from 
among the names of nations. 

The Kurzheimer had strong pa- 
triotism and an equally—no matter 
however contradictory—strong at- 
tachment to his Grand Ducal family. 
The last institution was so near 
him, and he saw so much of it, 
that it became in a measure his 
own family. He was as proud of 
the young Princess Pauline’s per- 
sonal charms, and had as great a 
twinge of anxiety when she had 
the slight touch of lameness in the 
left knee, and was sent to the 
nearest Principality which far- 
nished baths, from which she re- 
turned triumphantly cured—as if 
she had been his own daughter 
Magda or Lotchen. 


Everything about Kurzheim 


seemed a slice of a greater thing. 
The country proper presented a 
portion of poorish corn and pasture 
land, with specimens of country. 
houses and cottages, and a larger 
portion of forest. Thecapital looked 
like a long linden-shaded street or 
two, abstracted from another Ger. 
man town, and containing bits of 
whatever is essential to a town and 
capital—bits of councillors’ courts, 
pastors’ churches; carefully kept, 
cheerfully frequented God’s-acres, 
boys’ and girls’ gymnasiums, regi- 
mental barracks. 

Kurzheim was not so fortunate 
or unfortunate as to be on a track 
beaten by travellers, or to possess 
lively historical and literary in- 
terest, except for its natives, or to 
offer attractions of scenery beyond 
what never palled upon its own 
people, and had even been known to 
win upon a few easily pleased and 
crotchety foreigners ; the lightness 
and freshness—in the very absence 
of fatness—of its gaily flower- 
studded, short and thin grass, wheat 
and rye, contrasting with the cool 
shady depths of its forest. 

The heart of Kurzheim was its 
palace. In that miniature square 
building, enthusiastically  senti- 
nelled, royalty reigned—not only in 
its lower elements of pettiest bed- 
chamber cabals and tambour squab- 
bles, but in its higher element of 
heroism. Royalty played its part 
as royally in the little palace of 
Kurzheim, with as unwavering 2 
consciousness, as lofty a sense of 
responsibility and obligation, as 
patient and faithful a self-abnega- 
tion, as ever in Windsor or the 
Tuileries. 

Whatever of change, be it glad 
or sad, common or uncommon, befel 
the Grand Ducal family in the 
palace, their humbler brethren and 
children of the surrounding bar- 
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racks, bureaux, shops—not to speak 
of the rural population—looked on 
dutifully and affectionately, with 
absorbing interest and keenest sym- 
pathy. 

To begin with, there had been a 
worshipful company in the palace. 
There was his Serene Highness the 
Grand Duke, already ageing and 
infirm, and after seeing out two 
Grand Duchesses, capable of doing 
little beyond assenting to and set- 
ting his seal to the proposals of his 
ministers, and going out to hunt on 
a fine day. There were the Grand 
Duke’s son by his first Grand 
Duchess, the Hereditary Grand 
Duke Charles, an ailing man, in 
middle life, whom no baths could 
cure, no anxious enquiries find bet- 
ter, and his Grand Duchess Charles, 
rather a bouncing young Princess, 
whom he had married in haste the 
other year, as a provision against 
dying without heirs. There was 


also the Princess Pauline, the child 
of the Grand Duke’s old age and 


of his second Grand Duchess, in 
the dewy bloom and brightness of 
eighteen summers. This was all 
the Kurzheim royal family, strictly 
speaking; but there was an outlying 
Prince Paul, an open-hearted, plea- 
sant, comely young prince, of some 
three or four and twenty years, in 
the early flower of his age, as 
Princess Pauline was in the early 
flower of hers. He was the chief 
representative of a family of royal 
cousins that had, from the memory 
of Kurzheim mankind, been an off- 
shoot of the Grand Ducal family, and 
inhabited, in the person of their 
head, with dignity and enjoyment, 
unimpaired by their being main- 
tained on the minimum of State 
allowances, the rural shooting-lodge 
of Distelhof in the Kurzheim forest. 
The Prince Paul branch of the 
house existed as a kindred reserve 
and stop-gap, a sort of winding-up- 
and-coda of the Grand Ducal family. 

One of the Prince Pauls’ useful 
offices had been to provide decently 
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royal husbands for such of the 
Grand Ducal princesses as had not 
attained those appendages in more 
independent and powerful quarters. 
But the heads of the Grand Ducal 
house were too honourable to be 
simply exacting in theirrelationship. 
Every now and then a budding, 
blushing young princess, an only 
daughter and heiress, was deliber- 
ately and by express choice assigned, 
with her dowry, to gladden the 
heart and replenish the exchequer 
of a Prince Paul. 

The present Princess Pauline and 
Prince Paul had been so well fitted 
for each other in more than name, 
and the old Grand Duke had been 
so fain to keep his daughter as 
near him as Distelhof, that he 
had, while he was still a man of 
some decision, arranged that alli- 
ance. The announcement had been 
received with the usual cordial con- 
currence of the Kurzheimers in 
what was beneficial and agreeable to 
their Grand Ducal family. Thence- 
forth, not only the matronly and 
maidenly gossips, the sentimental 
boys and girls, and the poets whose 
profession was sentiment, but the 
most serious statesman, the most 
solid and stolid burgher, took the 
greatest delight in contemplating 
the lovers. These enraptured spec- 
tators applauded to the skies the 
pretty sight the couple made when 
they publicly drove, rode (Princess 
Pauline was not, from etiquette, 
allowed much walking), danced 
together, and arranged, more com- 
pletely than the light-hearted pair 
themselves had done, the corbeille 
of Princess Line, as the motherly 
folk loved to call her in her youth, 
and the household and housekeep- 
ing of Prince and Princess Paul. 

Then, just when the ceremony of 
betrothal was settled and about to 
be contracted, a new and earnestly 
longed-for event came to pass, 
which usurped public attention and 
rejoicing, and for a time pushed out 
of place the much-talked-of be- 
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trothal and marriage even of so fa- 
vourite a princess as Princess Line. 
The Hereditary Grand Duchess 
Charles gave birth to a son and 
heir. But, alas! for the security 
of human and royal fortunes. The 
most upright, courageous, and skil- 
ful of the Court physicians declared 
sadly a truth which could not be 
long concealed. From the confor- 
mation of the royal child’s mis- 
shapen head, the little Prince Fritz 
was surely destined, if he survived, 
to be an idiot. 

After the first brunt of the 
national affliction, resignation suc- 
ceeded to submission; heart and 
hope returned. The inevitable ordi- 
nary forms of the court, its church- 
ing and state-dinner giving, nay, 


its attendance in the height of stiff 


dress at the miniature exquisite 
Kurzheim opera ; its unbroken win- 
ter sojourn in its capital, and! its 
summer frank and frugal borrowing 
of Prince Paul’s hunting-lodge, and 
translation thither for a few weeks 
to enact an idyl in the forest, went 
on as before. 

But the betrothal of the Princess 
and her cousin, which had been 
postponed, continued to be post- 
poned week after week and month 
after month. The old Grand Duke 
was depressed and out ofsorts. The 
lovers must wait. 

Prince Paul was a little weary 
and cross with unsatisfied longing 
and hope deferred, but Princess 
Line was very good and kind. She 
would not press and torment her 
father. She soothed and conjured 
Prince Paul back to his normal con- 
dition of good-will and good-humour, 
verging on boisterous hilarity, to- 
wards all the world, and of ardent 
love to his Princess Line. 

Still the betrothal was postponed ; 
and now again there was a likelihood 
that the Kurzheimers’ hopes would 
be accomplished. A brother might 
be born to Prince Fritz, as vigorous 
and capable in mind and body as 
the other was diseased and helpless. 
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But not one at a time arrived the 
next strokes of destiny. The invalid 
Hereditary Grand Duke Charles 
died suddenly and unexpectedly at 
last, previous to the accouchement 
of his wife; and when that happened, 
the second child, sound in brain, 
wind and limb certainly, was— 
only a princess. 

The double disappointment car- 
ried with it the one atonement that it 
might have been worse: the Heredi- 
tary Grand Duchess Charles’s second 
child might have been another idiot, 
as these hapless burdens are apt to 
recur in families, or it might have 
been dead born. 

Yes, the Kurzheimers had some- 
thing left to be thankful for in the 
midst of the calamities heavily 
showered for the common chasten- 
ing on the honoured Grand Ducal 
house ; and being reverent and pious 
throughout all their heresies, as 
well as wonderfully cheerful in 
their tempers, the Kurzheimers ac- 
cepted their lot, and set themselves 
speedily to the endeavour of making 
the best, under Providence, of its 
restrictions. 

The first thing to be thought of 
was Grossheim. Grossheim would 
be craftily on the look-out to profit 
by the losses of Kurzheim. Kaurz- 
heim must be equally crafty in 
order to anticipate and prevent the 
gain of its mortal enemy. The 
apprehended march to be stolen 
on Kurzheim was _ this :—Gross- 
heim had a Grand Ducal family 
as well as Kurzheim, luckier in 
that it was amply provided with 
sons and heirs. One of these sons 
and heirs would, without fail, by 
force or fraud, whisk in and whip 
off, so soon as she was grown to 
marriageable years, the single 
daughter of the late Hereditary 
Grand Duke Charles of Kurzheim, 
and become, on the reigning Grand 
Duke’s death, as the husband of 
Prince Fritz’s sister, his nearest rela- 
tive and guardian, governing Kurz- 
heim in hisname. Thus Kurzheim 
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would be gradually but surely in- 
corporated with and made subser- 
vient to Grossheim, until the long- 
prepared and deeply-laid plot of the 
latter was brought about, and the 
humiliation and demolition of Kurz- 
heim attained. : 

The readiest precaution of wrath 
and terror was to provide another 
suitor on the spot and at the in- 
stant for the baby princess, and be- 
speak him for her from the cradle. 
A cabinet meeting of ministers 
(some of them still wearing turned- 
over collars and long hair) as- 
sembled. There were open-air 
gatherings, in knots and clusters, 
of burghers in dressing-gowns and 
peasants from the adjacent districts 
in steeple-crowned hats. It was 
discovered that no suitor was to be 
had on a moment’s notice, save 
Prince Paul. The service was what 
he of all others was bound to render 
to the old Grand Duke and to the 
Principality which was his division 
of the Fatherland. 


The urgency of 
the case cancelled all former con- 
tracts, even if Prince Paul and 
Princess Line had been actually 


troth-plighted. Prince Paul would 
be forty-one years of age—an ex- 
cellent age for a royal bridegroom— 
when the infant in the royal cradle 
should be a maiden of eighteen. 
The post of honour and power 
assigned to Prince Paul, so desir- 
able to the ambition and so welcome 
to the patriotism of every true 
Kurzheimer and German, was suf- 
ficient solatiwm for any present de- 
privation and injury. 

The old Grand Duke, who heard 
the proposal eloquently stated and 
tabled amidst thunders of applause 
by a Kurzheim orator, was too 
much shattered to enter more than 
a feeble protest in his daughter and 
darling’s behalf. Besides, the most 
active feeling which lingered in 
him beyond his clinging fondness 
for his child, was his old, stovt, 
chronic hatred, with his equally 
chronic dread, of Grossheim. He 
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was not able to start any other 
effectual measure of defence against 
the formidable foe, and he soon with- 
drew his languid opposition. No 
doubt it was hard on Line to have to 
relinquish her promised husband and 
home ; but it was also hard on him, 
the old Grand Duke, who had to 
call on Line for the relinquishment. 
The Grand Ducal palace, moreover, 
in the principal, and indeed only 
gay and spruce, square and market- 
place of Kurzheim, was infinitely 
before the rough, tumble-down, 
wooden shooting-lodge of Distelhof, 
buried in the forest, only bearable 
in the height of summer, and no 
longer altogether bearable then, 
since the increasing chill of age 
caused the Grand Duke to tremble 
and fret lest he should experience 
the now congealing, now burning, 
finger of ague, bred'in those damp 
glades and among that decaying 
vegetation. 

The Grand Duke made little 
fight for his daughter, and the 
Cabinet Council’s all but unanimous 
resolution was carried. Prince 
Paul, in place of being betrothed 
and married to Princess Line, was 
ordered to reserve himself for 
a higher destiny. He was to 
keep himself single, with the ex- 
press and announced intention of 
his becoming, at the earliest allow- 
able period, the husband of the late 
Hereditary Grand Duke Charles’s 
daughter, that he might become 
still further the future guardian of 
Prince Fritz, and the administrator 
of the weighty laws of the Princi- 
pality of Kurzheim. 

Princess Line never dreamed of 
the turn her history was taking, 
or of the strange, pitiless blight 
which threatened her womanhood. 
She was at ease and peace in her 
own little suite of rooms in the 
palace, occupied with the trivial, set 
list of her duties and pleasures. 
She was feeding her birds, counting 
the contents of her purse, and 
thinking of her little purchases and 
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charities, or chatting with the 
gracious lady who waited on her. 
She was practising a new Kurzheim 
song, which she was to sing to 
Prince Paul, and embroidering a 
smoking-cap for the same hero. 
She was breaking off from all 
these agreeable engagements to 
visit the Hereditary Grand Duchess 
Charles, and nurse and praise 
her sister-in-law’s fatherless baby 
—to look into the forlorn royal 
nursery of poor little Prince Fritz, 
with his lack-lustre eyes and 
pithless limbs. She was watching 
and waiting with no guess of what 
news was coming to her, that she 
might obey the first summons of ihe 
Grand Duke on his return from the 
troublous council, and supersede 
his gentlemen-in-waiting in handing 
him his gown and slippers, being 
his cupbearer and plateholder, and 
the slow, clear, untiring reader, till 
the old man dropped asleep. 

Prince Paul was still at Distelhof, 
for though he had heard the last 
casualty, the birth of the baby prin- 
cess, he had not attached the least 
peculiar and personal interest to it. 
To tell the truth, it was the height 
of the shooting season, and at this 
time of his life Prince Paul’s incli- 
nations and energies tended greatly 
to the slaughter of pheasants and 
roe-deer. 

Prince Paul had not arrived at 
any ambition for the government 
of men, prosecuted in dark, close 
rooms, over moth-eaten green tables 
heaped with musty parchments, 
among reverent but heavy and 
tedious associates, before whom he 
should have to smother his yawns 
and hide his restlessness, who should 
look distrustfully and reproachfully 
on his lightest motion. There were 
no laurels to be won for him there 
in this stage of his existence, unless 
the dubious ones attendant on his 
holding his tongue and doing as he 
was bidden. 

Too soon lover and mistress, prince 
and princess, were roused from that 
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false security, and told of their de- 
creed separation, that a trusty, stout 
bridegroom might be in store for 
a feeble child not a week old. 

Princess Line listened with 
whitening lips and staring eyes, 
incredulous, refusing, strictly dis. 
ciplined and naturally docile as she 
was, to believe her ears for the 
moment. What! part her from 
her own Prince Paul; for whom she 
had been brought up, who could 
not do without her any more than 
she could do without him—for what 
scrapes would he not get into with 
that slight dullness of his and his 
hasty temper—and she not there to 
explain everything and calm him! 
Prince Paul, to whom she was all 
but married ! Had not the betrothal 
rings at least been bought and fitted 
on? Noone, not even His Serene 
Highness her father, need tell her 
so. Was it unfilial and a great sin 
in her to suggest that the Grand 
Duke must be doting? As for the 
Hereditary Grand Duchess Charles, 
of course she could not be disturbed 
or excited, but she had always been 
a wilful, fanciful woman. Bring 
forward to rival Princess Line with 
her single-hearted, warm-hearted 
Prince Paul, Princess Line’s baby 
niece—that little, senseless, crum- 
pled, coral-red thing ! why the story 
was too preposterous for the most 
stupidly scandalous coffee sister- 
hood ; and Princess Line laughed 
a high, quavering, scornful laugh, 
which died away in a low wail of 
grief and dismay. 

Prince Paul came clattering into 
the town, sending the sparks from 
the hoofs of his horse, and thun- 
dering at the risk of his life over 
the wooden bridge, across the tri- 
butary of the Weder on which 
Kurzheim was built, into the palace- 
yard. He outraged petrified sen- 
tinels, silenced martinets of servants 
and ladies-in-waiting, and pene- 
trated the corridors to Princess 
Line’s rooms, to refuse to receive the 
instructions which had reached him, 
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and in place of consenting, to take 
hisanswer, should if prove unfavour- 
able, from her lips—not to suffer for 
a second the bewildering sentence 
of the instant dismissal of his suit 
to Princess Line and its transfer to 
a wretched baby. ; 

The little German palace rooms 
were quite homely and. very like 
those of the wealthier councillors, 
in their grand piano, white porce- 
lain stove, and natural show of 
myrtles, India-rubber trees and 
tea-roses. The royal furniture was 
somewhat quaint and tarnished, in 
the shape of old mirrors, gilded 
tables, velvet couches, and Turkey 
foot-cloths. 

There was Princess Line, startled 
from her untasted coffee and crum- 
bled-down roll. Princess Line was 
sandy-haired, like so many of her 
compatriots, and rather colourless, 
but of a healthy freshness. She 
was of the second type of Ger- 
man womanhood. In place of 
being square-built and broad-vi- 
saged, she was slender as one of the 
Kurzheim birch-trees, with a deli- 
cate pointed face—such as one finds 
in the old traditional portraiture of 
Madonnas and virgin saints, and a 
slightly high aquiline nose. She 
had an open peaceful forehead, 
with modest reasonable eyes, and 
a soft, sweet mouth. Her throat 
was a lovely, round, swelling little 
throat; her hands deft, her feet 
nimble, so far as it was permitted to 
a princess’s hands and feet to be 
deft and nimble. Princess Line 
was dressed in the French fashion 
of a morning. She wore a loose 
light dressing-gown and a small 
lace cap on her head. The style 
suited her meek and maidenly do- 
mestic traits. She was not astately 
or a brilliant, but an intensely 
feminine woman, whose true king- 
dom was home. 

And there was Prince Paul in his 
hunting-coat and riding-boots. He 
was a big, florid, comely young man, 
not so much sandy as russet haired, 
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who held himself like a prince, and 
yet lost nothing of the man, and 
looked what he was—vehement, 
unreasoning, and cordial to the 
core. 

‘ What farce is this, Line ?’ Prince 
Paul cried, bursting in through all 
etiquette where his mistress and 
cousin was going through the form 
of eating her breakfast, and causing 
the lady-in-waiting to retreat pre- 
cipitately to a respectful distance in 
the ante-room. 

Princess Line had also called the 
State arrangement a farce to herself, 
and had struggled to keep herself 
up to the pitch of incredulity and 
scorn; but the moment she saw 
Prince’ Paul, she felt the farce to 
be a dismal tragedy both for herself 
and him, and threw herself despair- 
ingly on his breast, clinging to him 
as nothing but the direst tragedy 
would have made her do. 

‘You will not give me up, Line,” 
asserted Paul, stamping his foot. 
He said ‘thou’ to her as she did to, 
him, but there is no use in giving 
a Quaker-tone to their speech in 
English. 

‘The Grand Duke and the~ 
Council will it, my Paul,’ groaned. 
Line; she did not add—for Prince - 
Paul knew it as well as she—that 
for a Kurzheim Madchen and, above 
all, a Kurzheim princess, to dispute 
the will of the Grand Duke and the 
Council, to act in the teeth of it, 
was simply impossible. 

‘It is monstrous, Line,’ protested 
Prince Paul. ‘ How can the Grand 
Duke, or any human-hearted, sane- 
minded man require it of us ? What 
obligation is there upon us to fulfit 
such a sacrifice ?’ 


The two were standing near one 


of the windows. Princess Line 
raised herself on her Prince’s 
shoulder, and looked out with her 
piteous eyes into the square. It 
was a busy square that day in the 
interests of its humbler inhabitants, 
The lots of wood from the forest 
were being brought in winter 
R 
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faggots, and deposited at each"door, 
and many of the population were 
engaged in carrying and storing up 
the welcome billets. Among the 
toilers there were tottering old 
house-mothers and weakly children. 
Princess Line, in her familiarity 
with the people, and her keen in- 
terest in the calendar of their lives, 
had often watched the operation— 
had often longed to go out and 
take her turn in the work. 

‘There is the obligation, Paul,’ 
she answered him. “Tt is ours— 
yours and mine. I shall never be 
proud again. But yet I would not 
be base. I would take my precedence 
in suffering as in rank. If one or 
other must suffer, better I than they, 
better even you than poor burghers 
and peasants.’ 

‘I acknowledge nothing of the 
kind,’ declared Paul vehemently ; 
‘and where is the need? A fancy, 
a delusion! What harm is Gross- 
heim doing to us ? what harm has it 
ever done, that we should snap 
bonds and plunge into gulfs to 
avoid a union with it? Ifit should 
seek a union, let it: Grossheim is 
the larger, more prosperous State.’ 

Prince Paul was one of the very 
few men in Kurzheim supine on the 
Grossheim question, but his supine- 
ness was much increased in the 
present instance by passion and 
self-interest. 

‘Paul, I wonder to hear you,’ 
exclaimed Princess Line, a narrow, 
heroic little Kurzheimer all over ; 
for if the Kurzheim men were 
fanatic heroes, be sure the gentle 
women were ten times more fanatic 
heroines. She broke away from him 
altogether, and went and stood, an 
inspired political enthusiast, beneath 
her grandfather’s sword, which was 
hung up on the opposite wall. 

She looked up at the sword, as 
if in her slenderness and domes- 
ticity she were another Pucelle, 
panting to wield and sheathe it in 
the hearts of the national enemy. 

‘That sword was drawn by 
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Grand Duke William against: the 
Grossheimers, in-the wars of Napo- 
leon, when the Grossheimers—like 
them then and always’ (she put up 
her lip and reared her head) ‘ ranked 
themselves with the invader; but 
the Kurzheimers formed a regiment 
of their own to resist the foreigner 
and revenge the Fatherland on its 
traitors. Grossheim made atone. 
ment and did obeisance in time, 
and so got off, as it is the way of 
such nations, escaping all save dis. 
honour.’ 

‘Pooh!’ Prince Paul interrupted 
her carelessly. ‘There is another 
than the ordinary Kurzheim read. 
ing of the story.’ (Prince Paul, 
while a little thickheaded, had, in 
all except personal matters, a man’s 
superior coolness and impartiality. ) 
‘ Napoleon compelled the submis. 
sion of many States, and I dare say 
it was the best policy, though it 
was certainly mortifying, in Gross- 
heim to submit and bide its time.’ 

‘I wonder to hear you, Prince,’ 
was all that Princess Line could 
repeat at first, reddening with in- 
dignation; then when she had 
recovered words, she told him 
roundly, ‘It is because Gross- 
heim is so much larger and 
more prosperous that we ought 
not to yield it a hair’s breadth, 
Rather than one of our poorest 
Kurzheimers—a cowherd or a goose 
girl—should have to bow and crouch 
to a great fat Grossheimer, I would 
consent to cut off my right hand, 
to die unmarried—I think I could 
consent never to see your face 
again, Paul,’ proclaimed Line loudly, 
though her voice sank and died 
away at the last asseveration. 

He had not the wit to understand 
her hyperbole; besides, he was sorely 
wounded and frightened already. 
‘Then, I'll tell you what, there is a 

right heavy load of love lost be- 
tween us, for you can never have 
loved me at all, Line,’ Paul accused 
her bitterly. 

Line said nothing in denial; only 
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there was a trembling through all 
her birch-tree of a figure, and she 
just raised her eyes and looked at 
him, and the poor fellow was at her 
feet. 

‘No, I cannot, will not, give you 
up, my beloved, my princess, my 
wife! And how do I know—though 
I remained a bachelor these twenty 
vain, barren years, driven to des- 
peration, too, by the sight of you 
given to another man for his wife— 
what, after all, would be the mind 
of this pernicious monkey? By 
the time the last brat of the 
Grand Duchess Charles (I always 
hated her—yes I did, Line,’ he in- 
sisted obstinately, in answer toa 
gesture of disapprobation from his 
friend, ‘a restless, meddling mag- 
pie, though she is a widow, and all 
that)—by the time this precious 
child is a big girl, you may depend 
upon it, my dear, that she will have 
a will of her own, and take it, too, 
in the matter of a husband, in 
spite of Grand Duke and Cabinet 
Council, or the united press and 
pulpit of Kurzheim. And I don’t 
say the mite will be wrong’ (Prince 
Paul defended his little cousin, 
pacing up and down the room with 
his hands in his pockets), ‘ though 
a dogmatic, domineering woman is 
not to my liking. Only, Line,’ he 
shook his head in wistful reproach, 
‘you are too dutiful and obedient, 
too much made to be brow-beaten.’ 

‘I shall not be brow-beaten into 
marrying any other man than you, 
Paul.’ She fell back on her old 
office of comforting and encouraging 
him. ‘I will sooner be the sourest 
and sharpest of coffee sisters,’ she 
promised with a wan smile. ‘As 
to my niece not having you, my 
Paul—alas!—can she decline it?’ 
But with the fond, sad question, 
the faintest beam of hope dawned 
on the wreck of Princess Line’s 
torn and bruised heart. ‘ You must 
wait till you hear what the dumb 
one has to say.’ Princess Line 
wound up her speech hastily, too 
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timid to open her eyes readily to 
the spark of hope. 

‘I will wait, let it be a thousand 
years, but it will be for you—not 
her,’ vowed Prince Paul in his im- 
petuous mood. 


CHAPTER II. 
EIGHTEEN YEARS LATER—-AUNT AND 
NIECE. 

Prince Pact had to wait, not the 
thousand years, but the eighteen, 
which saw the little princess a big 
princess—at least, big enough to 
marry; and so waited Princess 
Pauline. She was, by . degrees, 
Pauline and no longer Line, not 
even on Prince Paul’s lips, for her 
niece was Princess Louise—famili- 
arised into Lise—a name so like 
that of Line that the latter was 
fitly dropped in the disparity be- 
tween aunt and niece. Princess 
Pauline waited, with her poor 
devoted soul kept from starving 
by the merest crumbs of hope. 
With hope clean gone, she might 
possibly—and that without false- 
ness—have been able so to lay the 
very ghost of the remembrance of 
her cousin in the light of lover and 
husband as to lend a languidly 
wistful ear and at last to bestow a 
reviving heart and a willing hand 
on one of the minor princes who at 
various dates paid suit to her. On 
the contrary, she uniformly abso- 
lutely rejected them, the represen- 
tations of the Kurzheim Cabinet, 
unsupported by the old Grand 
Duke, proving without avail here. 

It was but two hours’ journey 
to the boundary of the princi- 
pality, beyond which and its ped- 
dling, rigid nationality, its pathetic 
mock heroism, all unconscious of 
the mockery, there was no law, 
human or divine, to keep asunder 
inhumanly, for the fancied good 
of a small section of humanity 
and one Grand Ducal family, two 
loving and pledged hearts. But 
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of what service would have been 
the brief hours of flight—all that 
was necessary to fugitives, who 
must have carried with them a 
mountain load of filial and national 
transgression and disgrace ? 

Prince Paul kicked very much 
at his fate, to begin with; then he 
sulked, as the next stage in his con- 
dition. A little later he got leave to 
travel, and remained abroad a time. 
On his return he resided largely 
at Distelhof, where the Court had 
ceased to sojourn for the heat of 
summer, occupying himself with its 
hunting and shooting grounds and 
a farm he had within the forest. He 
came little to Court, and led, one 
regrets to confess, a rude life, with 
a few congenial companions, in his 
fastness. However, Prince Paul had 
his share of manliness and sense, 
which are no small virtues—sufii- 
cient to cause him to pull himself 
up before he became a bad bargain 
for the young Princess Lise and 
fairly broke the heart of Princess 
Pauline — not living so aitogether 
retired that she was beyond the 
rumours of his reckless doings. 
Prince Paul steadied himself in 
time, and returned to the more 
active life of a citizen and the 
greater restraints of polished so- 
ciety. He took his seat at the 
Council board, no longer as a mere 
young princely supernumerary im- 
patient to be gone, but as an in- 
fluential and interested member, in 
fine training for becoming an autho- 
ritative ruler of State affairs. 

Prince Paul was seen in the 
palace again, not so often as in the 
early days when he had been fain 
to come courting Princess Line, but 
quite often enough to support his 
pretensions as the elected suitor for 
the hand of Princess Lise and the 
guardianship of the grown-up child 
Prince Fritz. 


When Prince Paul reappeared in 
the capital and at the Court, he was 
a slightly overgrown, over-coloured 
man, a shade hectoring where he 
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had only been impetuous of old, 
bluff, as a young man’s frankness 
sometimes develops into bluffness 
when he approaches middle age. 
He was still a trifle thickheaded 
maugre the increased expansion 
of his forehead produced by the 
hair wearing away from the tem- 
ples, but he had a certain weight 
and wisdom of experience written 
impressively on the originally 
somewhat over-smooth white ma- 
terial. He was a goodly prince 
withal, and sweet-tempered, not- 
withstanding his hectoring, when 
he was not overmuch tried and 
provoked. 

With regard to Princess Pauline, 
it was significant that her intimate 
ladies could not do without an 
affectionate abbreviation of her 
name. Now that the diminutive 
Line was abolished—Princess Lise 
having stolen, among other things, 
a bit of her aunt’s name—the 
gracious ladies, for very affec- 
tionateness as well as shortness, 
when they were not on ceremony, 
calied their mistress Princess Paule. 
The most careful and considerate 
of them forgot how near the title 
was to that other which their 
princess thought to claim in the joy 
and assurance of her youth. 

Princess Pauline, who had re- 
mained always in the same place, 
turning on the same pivot among 
her tarnished mirrors and velvet 
couches, grand piano, porcelain 
stove, myrtle and India-rubber 
trees, was as much changed as if 
she were another woman. She was 
still good, true, and tender—nothing 
could change her there—still show- 
ing the traditional type of sainthood, 
but it was the sainthood of the clois- 
ter now, and no longer of the warm, 
stirring hearth, or the open, bustling 
market-place. Her very sweet face 
had grown pinched and bloodless, 
as her character was becoming mor- 
bidly austere towards herself, spas- 
modic and mystical in the expres- 
sion of her charity and piety. She 
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was getting a little hopeless of 
others, and more and more startled 
and scared by them, as a creature 
dwelling in dim shady places is 
depressed and fluttered when it 
passes into the rude, open light. 
Already, at nearly forty, Princess 
Pauline was a shadowy nervous 
ghost of a woman from whose in- 
dividual existence and very con- 
stitution all lingering brightness 
and bravery were gradually being 
pressed out. 

Princess Pauline had to watch 
Princess Lise through every stage 
of her life; to watch and wonder, 
with throbs of vain jealousy and 
anguish in the formerly con- 
tented, patient heart, whether this 
trait and that would please and al- 
lure Prince Paul (she had known so 
well what would please and allure 
him), or repel and disgust him? 
whether the fat rosy child would 
grow up a pretty girl? whether she 
would be cured of the tom-boy tricks 
incorrigible by maiden hands ? 
whether the incipient airs and 
affectation of the girl were signs 
favourable or unfavourable of the 
dawning womanhood ? 

All the while there was an almost 
ghastly serio-comic element in the 
situation, like the patches and daubs 
of paint on the face of a clown whose 
heart is breaking. To think that 
Princess Pauline should reward her 
little niece with aslice of cake and a 
handful of cherries, charging her 
not to fill her mouth too full and 
not to choke upon the stones, and 
at the same time to be tempted to 
hate the child for usurping the wo- 
man’s place! To hear that Prince 
Paul had sent his little princess a 
doll, and to hear it with a pang! 
How it covered Princess Pauline 
with shame as well as sorrow ; how 
it wrung and tortured her noble, 
gentle heart ! 

The first time Prince Paul saw 
his cousin Princess Pauline at the 
termination of his self-banishment, 
he looked at her fixedly, thenturned 
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away his head; and he had always 
an inclination to turn away his head 
when he stumbled upon her after- 
wards. ‘I should never have known 
her again, never,’ he said emphati- 
cally, half to himself. 

Prince Paul held stoutly that 
Princess Pauline had given him 
up long ago, while it was as true 
that he had given up her. But 
he was not so utterly indifferent to 
her that he did not avoid her, and 
would not be grave and cross for 
half a day after chancing to meet 
her. She did not throw herself in 
his way, but she came back from 
these casual meetings in a burn- 
ing fever. She would pass a sleep- 
less night, pray the more fervently, 
and be out by daybreak, or as soon 
as the early Court hours permitted 
her, in the heat and the cold, 
tiring out her most attached lady- 
in-waiting by her untiring deeds 
of benevolence to the beloved Kurz- 
heimers. Verily the tongues of the 
people blessed Princess Pauline, so 
that, catching their grateful mur- 
murs, she was impelled to say pite- 
ously, ‘ Surely God will hear them, 
and the day will come that, having 
afflicted me, He will afflict me no 
more.’ The next moment she would 
accuse herself harshly of presump- 
tion, self-righteousness, unsubdued 
worldliness, and evil nature. 

It was a fact that the poorest of 
the people, the very old, and a few 
of her own contemporaries, made a 
saint outright of Princess Pauline, 
and, in spite of their Protestantism, 
worshipped her. They maintained 
that the attractions of young Prin- 
cess Lise were nothing to the early 
graces of Princess Pauline. But the 
mass of her own Kurzheimers, for 
whom, in mistaken devotion, she had 
declared, amidst her heart-throes, 
she was willing to sacrifice herself, 
shelved Princess Pauline — ‘old 
Princess Pauline’ the young, bold, 
irreverent spirits began to call her, 
with her ‘slow’ quietness and 
goodness—and gave their allegi- 
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ance to the broad lustre of a new 
ueen. 

While spring had dragged out 
its promise, and summer its perfec- 
tion, to the over-ripeness of autumn 
and the hoariness of winter these 
eighteen times, the fresh changes in 
the Grand Ducal family had been 
far fewer and slighter than during 
the one or two ev ventful years after 
Princess Pauline grew up. The old 
Grand Duke still lived at that great 
age at which the living may be al- 
ready so far withdrawn that only the 
faint echo of the clash and struggle 
of life still geing on, as loudly ‘and 
fiercely as ever, can reach the aged 
combatant where he sits waiting 
to be gone. Prince Fritz still lived 
his living death. He was an in- 
offensive idiot, as destitute of malice 
as of mind; like a gaunt, creaking- 
jointed, ponderous-headed creature, 
whom some Frankenstein had suc- 
ceeded in making, but had not 
been able to animate with the true 
vital spark. One agreeable change 
in the palace of Kurzheim was 
that the Hereditary Grand Duchess 
Charles had married again among 


her own people at the other end of 


Germany, and in place of peace 
going with her, had left it behind 
her. Of course she could not take 
her daughter—of so much import- 
ance to the Kurzheim nation—any 
more than her son. But one trou- 
blesome consequence of Princess 
Lise’s mother’s marriage and re- 
moval from her daughter was, that 
the ci-devant Hereditary Grand 
Duchess Charles was constantly 
sending from that other end of 
Germany spies to see after the wel- 
fare of Princess Lise, and report 
progress to her interested mother. 
These envoys were young and old 
princely kinsmen and kinswomen ; 
and after all it was just and fit 
that, in spite of the conventual and 
hospitable character of the Court, 
Princess Lise, a high-spirited young 
girl, should see her kindred, make 
some acquaintance with the world 
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through them, and enjoy a little 
subdued merry-making, if she were 
not to be reduced to witlessness 
like her brother, or rendered a pre. 
mature Protestant nun like Princess 
Pauline. 

Princess Lise was one of those girls 
who are quite women at eighteen, 
and in some things more tho. 
roughly matured than her middle. 
aged aunt. Princess Lise was like 
her mother, with a difference— more 
honest and affectionate. In person 
Princess Lise had a very exuber- 
ance of life and vivacity in her 
laughing eyes, her dimpled red 
and white cheeks, her pouting lips, 
her chin already inclining to double 
itself, the profusion of her auburn 
hair, the fine sweep of her shoulders, 
the freedom and firmness of her 
gait. 
~ Princess Lise did more than tole- 

ate Tante Pauline; the niece had 
a liking for the aunt, which was a 
considerable concession from a de- 
termined thoughtless girl, disposed 
to refuse to be in leading strings to 
a staid, reserved, formal aunt—(for 
her life Princess Pauline could not 
help being formal to Princess Lise) 
—an aunt who had striven—God 
knew how she had striven—to do 
what was right by her niece, to bear 
her no grudge, to love her for an- 
other’s sake, as well as her own and 
her family’s, even to train her into 
being a model wife to Prince Paul. 

But Princess Lise’s mind was full 
of a commonplace girl’s shallow, 
conceited notions. While she liked 
her aunt, the girl, in the arrogance 
and intolerance of her youth, held 
the woman cheap, pitied her with 
a flavour of contempt in the pity, 
slighted her in heedless moments, 
which were very many, and some- 
times attempted to carry it witha 
high hand and snub her aunt when 
that aunt contradicted her. Prin- 
cess Lise only rebuked herself, and 
was sorry for her misbehaviour 
when even her careless eyes could 
not avoid being struck by Princess 
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Pauline’s worn looks, and her light, 
sanguine mind received a passing 
impression of what her aunt had 
done and snffered for her family— 
Princess Lise’s family as well as 
Princess Pauline’s. As to taking 
into account how Prince Paul had 
been spoken of for Princess Pauline 
before he was set apart for her niece, 
the story had gone in at the one ear 
and out atthe other. The bare idea 
of a love affair of which Princess 
Pauline had been the heroine was 
supremely ridiculous to a common- 
place mind which had never known 
love. The same commonplace mind 
was quick to claim and tenacious to 
hold its dues. 

Prince Paul was a brave and 
burly suitor, whom his promised 
bride by no means undervalued in 
the abstract. She was vain of his 
manliness and the dignity of his 
very years. She delighted, like a 
child, to have so proper a man in her 
power, as she believed ; to tyrannise 


over him by playing off, against his 
bearded majesty and wrath, some 
one of the beardless kinsmen with 
whom her mother kept her well 


supplied. If Princess Lise did not 
always succeed in plaguing Prince 
Paul—who, as a rule, did not con- 
descend to mind her fun much, 
and did not stop to harass himself 
with a doubt of his bride, or of 
stepping into the first place in the 
government of Kurzheim, a plan 
that had become dear to his middle- 
aged pride and ambition—she had 
the immense triumph of awakening 
trepidation in the Cabinet of her 
country. Jt did not approve of the 
outsiders who danced attendance on 
its princess. Might they not, for all 
the Kurzheim counsellors knew, be 
usurping Grossheimers in disguise ? 
But Princess Lise’s flouts and 
vagaries principally perplexed her 
aunt, Princess Pauline. What head 
and heart-aches such naughtiness 
gave the woman who had never been 
naughty since she was a half-shy, 
half-sparkling little child ! 
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The last importation to the Kurz- 
heim court, on Princess Lise’s ac- 
count, was a pacific student, Prince 
William, so innocent and sensitive- 
looking in his girlishly fair beauty, 
so grave and thoughtful and learned, 
that the council dismissed all fear 
of him as a dangerous acquaintance 
for its not very manageable prin- 
cess. It was some excuse for Prin- 
cess Lise that her maiden days were 
fast approaching their termination. 
It wanted little more than three 
months to the date when her grand- 
father and the cabinet council of her 
alarmed countrymen had appointed, 
while she was yet in her fatherless 
cradle, that she should be disposed 
of inmarriage, and pass into the sure 
hands of Prince Paul. Naturally 
Princess Lise desired to make the 
most of the little that was left 
her of her freedom, so she was 
particularly provoking in wiling 
Prince William from his pipe, and 
his Greek myths, and entangling 
him reluctantly in flirtations which 
were not at all in the quiet, steady 
lad’s way, and in holding off Prince 
Paul when he grew at last net- 
tled and disturbed. 

But Princess Lise was good as 
well as mirthful on the last gala 
evening in the Kurzheim palace 
that winter. 

A favourite girl-friend of Prin- 
cess Lise was about to anticipate 
her princess by marrying a raw but 
sufficiently endowed officer in the 
Kurzheim Guards. Princess Lise 
would have the kindly child’s-play 
which distinguishes the eve of a 
German wedding celebrated in the 
palace, and being an active-minded, 
pertinacious young woman, as well 
as a princess, she had her way, 
collected a large audience, and in- 
cluded in it, countenancing the 
sport, her elderly bridegroom, Prince 
Paul, and her maiden aunt, Princess 
Pauline. 

The quaint, homely masquerade 
is like a domestic nineteenth-cen- 
tury version of the moral plays of 
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the Middle Ages, with family jokes 
and nicknames, reminiscences of 
the past and prospects of the 
future, and personifications of good 
and bad qualities. Thus, as Ba- 
roness Ida von Bach had been 
in her nonage notoriously an ar- 
rant coward in the matter of ghosts, 
sheeted figures glided, and cowled 
heads wagged among the palace 
guests on every side of her; as she 
had been beset by a not singular 
youthful weakness of strutting and 
crowing on every girlish success, to 
correct which her family had em- 
ployed the wholesome satire of 
dubbing her in their annals ‘the 
Cock,’ figures wrapped in great 
feather tippets, with their heads 
surmounted by magnificent scar- 
let silk crests, now hopped behind 
and scraped before Baroness Ida. 
As Baroness Ida’s bridegroom 
was so fortunate as to possess a 
venerable grand-aunt, whose heir he 
was, and to whom it was sanguinely 
proposed that Baroness Ida should 
be the best and dearest of daugh- 
ters, she was perpetually encounter- 
ing by anticipation old ladies in 
mittens, neckerchiefs, helmet caps, 
with trains drawn through their 
pocket holes, and peaked shoes, who 
insisted on bestowing their blessing 
and grandmotherly caresses in the 
most public way. 

Princess Lise to her great exulta- 
tion supported many characters; and 
in every character which she as- 
sumed Princess Lise was constantly 
glancing over to Prince Paul as if she 
were solicitous of his approbation. 
Between every change of characters 
she came to his side, and looked up 
at him to be praised and petted. It 
would have been scarcely possible 
for a much harder and less suscep- 
tible man than Prince Paul not to 
be pleased and touched by the im- 
plied homage, not to be caught for 
the hour by the girl and princess 
in the pride and charm of her youth 
and the height of her happiness. 

Young Prince William took no 
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part in the mummery. He was too 
much of a stranger to be intrusted 
with a part; and whether he moped 
under his exclusion from a large 
proportion of the juniors, whether 
his intimacy with stately Greek 
choruses caused noisy childish 
babbling to be intolerable to him 
—he looked tired and dispirited in 
his velvet coat and ruffles. 

Princess Pauline, in the weari- 
ness of her heart-ache, labouring 
to be entertained herself and to en- 
tertain others, sought feebly to 
cheer the disconsolate boy, Prince 
William, who would by no means 
respond to her promptings—on the 
contrary, who looked askance at her, 
now and then with curious indig- 
nation as though she had done him 
a great wrong in some former state 
of existence. 

Prince Paul wanted no cheering 
this night. He was in high feather, 
though he had not been coaxed by 
his gay young mistress to descend 
toa mask. The Groszschatzmeister 
and the Hofmeister, indeed, in 
official recognition of what was 
Princess Lise’s as well as Baroness 
Ida von Bach’s pantomime, ap- 
peared, the one as a peasant of the 
province in which Baron von Bach’s 
estate was situated, the other as a 
well-known and eccentric Herr 
Professor in the famous university 
where Baroness Ida’s bridegroom 
had studied. But Prince Paul, as 
an influential highness, only wore 
his uniform as a general in the regi- 
ment of which Baroness Ida’s bride- 
groom was a lieutenant. With 
reference to that uniform, Princess 
Lise told her bridegroom to his 
face—unblushingly on her side, 
though she absolutely made a flat- 
tered blush (the honest man was 
open to flattery) burn through the 
forty and one years’ bronze and 
bristles of Prince Paul’s face—that 
he should not have required an ex- 
traordinary inducement to put on 
his gold-seamed and braided coat, 
and to hold a plumed hat in his 
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hand, when he was so evidently 
formed for them and they for 
him. 

Any straggling anxieties and ap- 
prehensions which had of late 
puckered Prince Paul’s forehead and 
soured his good temper were com- 
pletely set at rest this evening. 
Princess Lise had never been so 
markedly kind and deferential, with 
a shade of coy demureness which 
robbed her manner of pertness and 
lent it a little of the subdued 
grace that one was apt to miss in 
it. For more than one fleeting 
moment this night Princess Lise 
recalled to Prince Paul, for the first 
and Jast time in their lives, not her 
aunt Princess Pauline, but a happy 
loving maiden, whom he had known 
in the long past and called his 
Princess Line. 

Prince Paul was carried out of 
himself ; he clapped his hands at the 
game till he clapped his gloves to 
tatters; he cried ‘ Bravo!’ till his 
mellow voice grew hoarse; he smiled 
broadly on his young princess ; his 
ruddy face flushed crimson with 
delight and affection. 

Prince William put an abrupt 
end to Princess Pauline’s charitable 
attentions by announcing, with 
lugubrious dignity, at a moment 
when Princess Lise had stepped 
within hearing, that he must 
retire and make preparations for 
his departure next day. Princess 
Lise received the news indirectly 
with a little laugh and toss of the 
head as if she considered Prince 
William excessively foolish, as if she 
had, moreover, grown rather tired 
of his companionship, so as neither 
to feel nor feign sorrow when his 
back was about to be turned. 

Princess Pauline’s court dress of 
brocade was to her most unbe- 
coming. It happened to be ashen- 
coloured, and the colour coincided 
with the wanness of her com- 
plexion, while the unbending folds 
of the material stood out in 
angular drapery that exaggerated 
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the meagreness of her figure. 
Princess Pauline’s hair was also 
in full dress, but showing the silver 
threads glancing in its sandy locks, 
the only thing gleaming about her, 
and having over all a drooping 
green crown with a painful resem- 
blance to cypress boughs. That is 
a true and faithful description of 
Princess Pauline at this period of 
her life, and on this night, to a cur- 
sory, superficial observer. But to 
an enlightened gazer who should 
study her, she was still like a price- 
less, low-toned picture, like a ravish- 
ing air in a minor key, like the 
rows of pearls which hung on her 
breast—a true lady, a tender wo- 
man, a tried ‘saint. 

Prince Paul’s rapture went to his 
head like strong drink ; he could not 
pick and choose a listener, any more 
than an intoxicated mancould choose 
a listener. He threw himself down 
on a chair near Princess Pauline, 
and broke out to her, of all per- 
sons in the world, in enthusiastic 
eulogies of Princess Lise, and 
glad prophecies of his happiness. 
* Princess Lise is just what 1 want,’ 
concluded Prince Paul, with bliss- 
ful assurance and obliviousness; ‘a 
quieter woman would not have 
suited me in the end.’ 

‘ Indeed, Prince, is that the case ?’ 
enquired his listener with dry lips 
and not knowing what she said, 
with her heart stabbed, and the 
words of another sentence ringing 
in her ears, ‘I shall wait—let it 
be a thousand years.’ 

The waiting had been for this, 
that she should be rejected and 
lightly esteemed to her face—and 
not merely as she now was, withered, 
pined away, and sore broken in 
spirit, but as she had been when 
she had given and never taken 
back of her best—her best, com- 
pared to which she had a swift, 
sure, indignant conviction in the 
middle of her humiliation, and of 
her humility and perpetual penance s, 
that Princess Lise’s gifts were 
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coarse, common dross. All had 
been thrown away on this ungrate- 
ful, forsworn man. 

The sound of Princess Pauline’s 
husky voice, and the sight of the 
manner in which her shaking hand 
worked her fan, sobered Prince 
Paul and brought him back to him- 
self and to certain facts in his 
history. He rose up as precipi- 
tately as his stature and state would 
admit of and retreated into a remote 
corner of the banquet-room, where 
for five minutes he could have 
knocked his head against the wall, 
or torn his hair like a mad middle- 
aged countryman of Werter, he was 
so remorseful in his genuine kind- 
liness for the blow which he had 
dealt in his abominable candour. 

But soon Prince Paul’s natural 
phlegm and conceit came to his 
aid. He ceased to call 
‘a eruel blockhead.’ He _ told 
himself she must have known the 
truth of what he had said — it 
was not far to seek, or any secret. 
Princess Pauline was a woman 
come to the years of discretion, be- 
sides having been always wise. He 
persuaded himself that she would 
rather like to hear his content from 
his own lips. Nothing could so 
convince her that he bore no malice, 
had ceased to regret what she had 
done, regarded her altogether 
friend. 


as his 


CHAPTER ITI, 


BINDING UP HIS WOUNDS. 


Tue next forenoon Princess Pauline 
sat cowering over her stove in the 
dazzling but cold winter sunshine. 
Her hands and her handiwork had 
alike fallen into her lap, while she 


asked herself whether everything 
which she had regarded as r endering 
lifenot merely bearable but grand in 
its littleness and sweet in its bitter- 
ness — all truth, devotion, hope, 
and trust, were no better than the 
ashes before her, when a gracious 


lady and lively grig of a noble 
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woman burst in with the bare cere- 
mony of knocking at the door. 

‘Oh! your highness—I beg your 
highness’s pardon for intruding. No 
it is nothing about the Grand Duke, 
nor the Hereditary Grand Duke 
Fritz. Compose yourself, dear Prin- 
cess Pauline, for you areshaking like 
a leaf. It is about Princess Lise. 
Such a thing has come to pass! 
Your highness remembers how 
Prince William said last night he 

vas going to-day, and stalked off the 
moment he had uttered the words, 
and without so much as wishing 
the illustrious company good night. 
Ah! these scholars, though they are 
princes, are so rude—only Prince 
William looked so nice and blonde. 
Well! what do you think ?—I do not 
know how[ am to tell your highness. 
Youth, even in the members of royal 
families, i is so dreadfully regardless 
—only your youth was never regard- 
less, dear Princess.’ 

‘ But let us hear your news 
lady,’ said Princess Pauline. 

‘Well, madam, Prince William, 
instead of going away respectably 
this morning, according to his word 
—but I must say one of the carriages 

was ordered to the palace gate, and 
I ought to add in fairness, begging 
humbly that your highness will over- 
look my seeming to cast reflections 
on any member of the Grand Ducal 
family, I do not think Prince Wil- 
liam, who was a modest young 
fellow and book-worm when he 
came, would have taken the step he 
took had he not received encourage- 
ment.’ 

‘You owe me no_ apologies, 
Baroness,’ protested Princess Pan- 
line with an impatient sigh. ‘What 
has Prince William done ? ’ 

‘It must have been put into his 
head, in fact, by—I dare not say 
whom. Prinee William managed to 
have a private interview against 
all the proprieties and the Court 
rules with—in fact, with the Prin- 
cess Lise. As for the interview, it 
did not matter so much after all, for 


, dear 
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it was cut short by the arrival of a 
deputation from the Cabinet, con- 
sisting of Count von Bach and the 
Prince of Oecsterthurm, to wait 
upon the Princess (I suppose she 
had forgotten the day—if she were 
not our princess I should say, she 
had swch a memory !).’ 

‘Bad memories are the fashion,’ 
murmured Princess Pauline. 

‘Count von Bach and the Prince 
Oesterthurm came, as your highness 
will guess, to call upon Princess 
Lise to comply with the arrange- 
ment by which his Serene Highness 
the Grand Duke, the Cabinet, and 
the country have given her to 
Prince Paul, and to beg her to do 
him and the nation the honour of 
fixing the day for the grand festival 
of the wedding.’ 

‘ Well, well,’ cried Princess Pan- 
line, beating her thin hands toge- 
ther as if that would hurry the 
speaker. 

‘And now, what does Princess 
Lise say to the honourable council- 
lors? Gracious Princess, you will 
never guess. She will have nothing 
to say, after all that has come and 
gone, to Prince Paul—or any other 
stout, purple, middle-aged man, old 
enough to be her father, no, nor to 
any young prince, save Prince Wil- 
liam, because they two are a pair of 
lovers—pardon the word, Princess 
Pauline, I die with the shame of 
having to utter it—but Princess 
Lise was so left to herself as to use 
it without any qualm, popping it 
out quite plain, I do assure you. 
Ach! ach! what are we coming 
to?’ 

‘To what the councillors said,’ 
suggested Princess Pauline ur- 
gently. 

‘If your highness will give me 
time,’ responded the informant in 
an injured tone. ‘Princess Lise 
added that she and Prince Wil- 
liam had a quarrel yesterday, but 
they made it up to-day, and in 
the place of his going away this 
morning the two were never to 
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part again. And what does my 
innocent little prince do but back 
Princess Lise as swaggeringly as 
any Ritter of them all, and end by 
pulling out of his ingenious pocket 
a paper containing the consent of 
the Hereditary Grand Duchess 
Charles to his pretensions to the 
hand of our young princess, with 
which he had come ready furnished 
in case it should be wanted !’ 

‘My gracious sister-in-law must 
have had her hand in everything,’ 
reflected Princess Pauline, striving 
to shake off a sense of stupefaction. 

‘Princess Lise maintains that she 
has done no wrong. Princess Lise 
argues that she does well to resist 
usurped authority, and to assert her 
own freedom of choice within certain 
bounds of royal blood. If it were 


not Princess Lise who said so, we 
should declare the speaker guilty 
of high treason.’ 

‘Princess Lise is right,’ said 
Princess Pauline, rising slowly to 


her feet. As she did so she found 
light and strength to trample down 
old phantoms, all the stern barriers 
and rigid precedents of her life. 

‘Princess Lise is right,’ she re- 
peated with firmness and fervour, 
‘to stand up for herself and Prince 
William, if they love one another.’ 

‘How good you are, Tante Pan- 
line, to take my part!’ Princess 
Lise confessed with effusion later 
in the day. ‘I never counted on 
it from you. Had I known how 
kind and warm-hearted you were 
with all your discretion and excel- 
lence, I should have taken ex- 
ample by you, and not have vexed 
you by my hoydenish ways; above 
all, I should not have been just a 
little bit deceitful. I wish I had 
never teased you, Tante Pauline, 
because,’ finished Princess Lise 
with great solemnity, ‘since this 
morning I know what you have 
had to suffer.’ 

She knew! In the first flush of 
her love and its opposition, standing 
out for and with her lover, and he 
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at her side, and in the act of taking 
his pledge that he would wait for 
her a thousand years, how little did 
the young Princess Lise yet know! 

Happily for her, not to say for 
Prince William, she had not to learn 
those further lessons so weary to 
her predecessor. Times and men 
had gradually changed, and old 
feuds and animosities grown weaker. 
Prince William had no weighty 
disqualifications to be overcome. 
Indeed with his youth agree- 
ing with Princess Lise’s youth, his 
fair face suiting her bloom, his 
neutrality, his freedom from assump- 
tion, his learning, he was a better 
prince consort than the most among 
the minor princes who would have 
been likely to present themselves as 
candidates for Princess Lise’s hand. 

The great objection to Prince 
William was that he was not Prince 
Paul, who had been bidden to give 
up his own modest prospects and 
Princess Pauline, and had given 
them up, after a protest, and kept 
himself for Princess Lise these 
eighteen years, teaching himself, in 
the mean time, political ambition, 
and the now, to him, useless art of 
conducting state affairs. 

But as Princess Lise had lifted 
her voice for Prince William and 
against Prince Paul, the Cabinet 
Council of Kurzheim, assembled in 
full body, arrived at the gallant 
and magnanimous conclusion that 
Princess Lise’s wilful voice turned 
the scales. There was nothing left 
for them to do but to cancel their 
former resolution, endorse Princess 
Lise’s selection of a husband, and 
cause it to take effect. 

Nobody need mind Prince Paul 
very much—he was the victim of 
circumstances, and of a political 
mistake which might occur any day 
to the most conscientious and cau- 
tious of cabinet councils and prin- 
cipalities. Prince Paul had still 
Distelhof, its farm and forest privi- 
leges, and, by-the-by, he might 
still have ‘ old Princess Pauline.’ 
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Prince Paul was not disposed to 
take his dismissal so easily. Prince 
Paul was a second time in his life 
wild with rage, pain, and mortifi- 
cation, when his horse clattered 
anew over the wooden bridge across 
the Weder, and into the palace 
court. But he did not seek Princess 
Lise’s suite of rooms on this oc- 
casion, any more than he sought a 
second time those of Princess 
Pauline, or the hushed, isolated 
apartment of the old Grand Duke. 
Prince Paul stamped into the coun- 
cil room, and up to the council. 
board, challenging the members 
to answer this fraud committed 
upon him as prince and man, 

But the most dogged man fights 
vainly one against acrowd. Princess 
Lise told Prince Paul, by deputy, 
frankly, that she could not be said to 
have jilted him, since she had been 
no party to the ministerial arrange- 
ment, and had never wanted to 
marry him—at least not after she 
had seen Prince William. Prince 
Paul’s former colleagues did no 
more than bear with his wrath— 
not resenting it, shrugging their 
shoulders behind his back. The 
old Grand Duke and the Here- 
ditary Grand Duke Fritz were be- 
yond the reach of appeal. Even a 
dull man saw that he had no chance 
—he was thrown over, and might 
as well give up a lost game. 

Fiercely putting away from him 
all suggestions of apology or com- 
pensation, refusing to see anyone 
after he had seen the council, with 
the Furies behind him spurring him 
on, Prince Paul prepared to rush 
home to Distelhof and arrange to 
shoot himself or Prince William. 
But his savagely-dealt-with horse, 
plunging as it was lashed out of 
the palace gate, threw its master, 
and he was carried back senseless 
into the palace. 

Princess Lise grew quite white 
and chattered forth her terror. 
Prince William sent for the court 
physician. He arrived quickly, but 
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found a skilful nurse already at the 
patient’s side—the Princess Pauline. 

Prince Paul was neither mor- 
ially nor dangerously injured, unless 
he himself created the danger. He 
was not even permanently crippled, 
he was only disabled for a period 
of weeks—a prisoner and a pen- 
sioner on the mercy of those whom 
he denounced as his greatest ene- 
mies. He might grind his teeth 
and rage at the galling restraint, 
the last humiliation; he might 
sulk and he might storm—Prince 
Paul’s right arm was fractured, and 
his left leg sprained, and he was 
a heavy, full-blooded man. The 
Herr Doctor would not permit his 
patient—were he twice a Prince 
Paul and thrice a middle-aged 
bachelor and despot—to move 
under a month’s interval. 

Prince Paul lay like a log, ate and 
drank like a coerced barbarian, and 
closed his eyes tight every time a 
faded, light-footed, low-voiced lady 
came near him. She did not cease 
to come every time the Grand Duke 
could spare her for that unprincely 
and thankless employment. She 
came after he had recovered some 
strength and recalled his good 
breeding and was decently civil 
and gracious. She did not weary 
in her good offices when the month 
lengthened into two—not from any 
miscalculation in the court phy- 
sician’s reckoning, but because of 
rheumatism laying hold of those 
limbs of Prince Paul’s, which were 
at present at a disadvantage. 

The profoundness of Prince 
Paul’s mortification, the soreness of 
his tough heart began to yield in 
the sanguine, accommodating man 
after two months’ time, especially 
when two months brought clearer 
skies and more balmy breezes. 
Princess Lise had gone on a farewell 
visit before her marriage to her 
mother, certainly escorted under 
proper chaperonage by Prince Wil- 
liam, Thecousins Princess Pauline 
and Prince Paul had the palace 
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greatly to themselves, and were 
again among the principal persons 
in it, as they had been in their youth. 

Prince Paul began to think that 
since it had been ordained he was 
to be laid up, it was better in the 
palace of Kurzheim, where he was 
still of some importance, and had 
as cheerful society as an invalid 
could avail himself of, than away in 
the crumbling lodge in a wilderness 
of Distelhof, where he was doomed 
to abide and relapse into a half- 
savage life. 

Princess Pauline tried hard to be 
cheerful with him and to cheer 
him, catering for him in collecting 
and spreading out before him alk 
the scraps of news which he cared 
to hear. As spring brightened 
and broadened she drew his atten- 
tion to the horn of the herdsman 
or the tinkling of the cows’ bells in 
the streets when they went to and 
came from their pasture. She 
talked of the sowing of the seed 
and of crow and pigeon shooting and 
trout fishing; gradually reviving in 
the human hearted prince his unso- 
phisticated country tastes and pur- 
suits—those which had been born 
with him and would latest die in 
him. Then she wonld,delicately hint 
to Prince Paul, soothing his poor, 
vexed, single-hearted vanity, and 
at the same time drawing forth his 
manliness, how with his rank, his 
years, his honesty, his solid sense 
and discretion, he would be sorely 
missed at the council board, 
where no stranger could take 
his place. She would simpl 
suggest that it would be right 
princely and noble in him to con- 
tinue his work there, though it 
might no longer be pleasure but 
pain to him to render it. 

Lying in enforced idleness and 
stillness, listening to Princess 
Pauline, the old charm began to 
work afresh, and to hold Prince 
Paul anew in a closer, firmer grasp 
than ever, so close and firm that it 
pained him at first. As he listened, 
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he began to look at Princess 
Pauline and detect in her more and 
more traces of Princess Line. Cer- 
tainly Princess Pauline in her light, 
fresh morning gown, in a sick room, 
bore a much stronger likeness to 
Princess Line than Princess Pauline 
in a court dress at a court festival 
had been able to do. 

Looking, recalling, dreaming, one 
day Prince Paul by a slip of the 
tongue called his cousin Princess 
Line. She winced, but said nothing. 
He repeated the offence with aggra- 
vations—‘ Line,’ he said, ‘ you are 
always Line to me.’ 

Princess Pauline chose to forget 
that she had not been always Line 
to him—not when he had told her 
a quieter woman than Princess 
Lise would not have suited him in 
the end. She looked away, but it 
was only to hide that she was 
erying with happiness, the more 
exquisitely sweet to her that it had 
been long delayed and came after 
bitter trial. 

‘Will you have me yet, Line? 
Can I ask it of you?’ 

‘You could not help it, Paul,’ 
she replied to his unspoken charge 
and defended him eagerly against 
himself. ‘I gave you up.’ 

‘Who let you give me up? Who 
consented to give himself and did 
give himself, the baser part of him, 
to another ?’ he asked sadly. 

‘You only did what was required 
of you. No German prince would 
have done otherwise,’ she main- 
tained warmly. 

‘I hope some princes would. I hope 
there are men better than I, Line.’ 

‘I do not know them, Paul. It 
is I who am too old, worn, and 
spiritless now to be fit for you and 
Distelhof.’ 
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‘Ah! Well, Line, if you are ca- 
pable of thinking poor Distelhof a 
Paradise, it is not for me to contra- 
dict you; Lam only too grateful, too 
blessed in your delusion.” And 
Prince Paul put his restored limbs 
to their earliest use in hobbling from 
his couch to the side of Princess 
Pauline’s chair in order to kiss her 
lips, cheeks, hands, stroke her hair, 
and call her young and fair for 
ever—to him. 

Prince William and Princess 
Lise proved a tolerably happy 
couple, and he made the best of 
her that could be made. But if 
one wanted to see a supremely 
happy couple, any Kurzheimer 
(and the Kurzheimers took a par- 
ticular pride in this couple) would 
have directed you to go out to 
rustic Distelhof, and contemplate 
the serene cheerfulness, the genu- 
ine kindliness and usefulness of 
Prince Paul and his Princess Pan- 
line, growing stout in her serenity, 
the most bountiful as well as the 
most benign of matrons. 

By a satire on far-sighted po- 
litical precautions Princess Lise 
and Prince William, Prince Paul 
and Princess Pauline had not been 
married a year, when not only the 
old Grand Duke was gathered 
quietly to his fathers, but the young 
Prince Fritz quickly followed him. 
Kurzheim, according to one of the 
unaccountable settlements of royal 
houses, passed over the Prince Paul 
branch, and went to another race 
of sovereigns altogether: thus it 
became not of the smallest conse- 
quence so far as the public welfare 
was concerned, to whom the baby 
Princess Lise had been prospec- 
tively betrothed, or whom the girl 
Princess Lise had married. 
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R. MICAWBER was undoubt- 
M edly right when he connected 
certain advantages with being ‘on 
the spot.’ A year’s residence in 
Switzerland has shown me how 
often those who have only a month 
to spare for their Alpine holiday 
must be disappointed. A to-and- 
fro ticket is provided for a very 
moderate sum by the wonderful 
Mr. Cook, or by the Paris and 
Pontarlier Railway Company, but 
unfortunately the one indispensable 
condition for enjoying the Alps, 
unclouded weather, cannot be gua- 
ranteed within the allotted month. 
The climate is as changeable as 
that of England in the three sum- 
mer months, with this difference, 
that as everything is on a grander 
seale here, the spells of fine or bad 
weather are much longer and more 
decided. The fine weatheris splendid 
indeed, the foul weather is hideous 


in proportion. The dun clouds that 
crawl over the heavens before the 
‘black bise’ are easily embodied by 
the imagination into the likeness of 
evil spirits, resembling nothing in 
nature so much as the monsters 
revealed by the microscope in a 


drop of stagnant water. In May 
and September, however, settled fine 
weather may generally be expected, 
but with these tantalising draw- 
backs, that in May there is still too 
much snow for high excursions, in 
September there is constant danger 
of being benighted, and an autumn 
night passed in the open air is, to 
all but the very robust, a serious 
matter. 

As the barometer had long stood 
as high as it well could in the latter 
part of May 1870, I thought that 
the last days of the month might be 
devoted to a peep at the Matterhorn, 
and that the state of the snow 
would, if judiciously managed, allow 
me to pass the Gemmi and return 


by the Grimsel to my starting-point 
at Thun. 


On the well-known road between 
Frutigen and Kandersteg, about 
three miles beyond Frutigen, there 
is a little lake about ten minutes’ 
walk off the road, just beyond the 
little inn ‘zum Altels,’ which is as yet 
comparatively little known, having 
failed to attract the attention of the 
natives until it was discovered to 
be a lion by some tourists who 
were staying at the inn. It lies 
among the picturesque hummocks 
of the gorge of the Kander, amongst 
which a painter might find endless 
studies of foreground scenery. It 
is in itself not very striking at first 
sight, but with its background of 
pines and the peak of the Altels in 
the distance it has been made the 
subject of a tolerable picture in the 
Bern exhibition of this year. It is 
known by the name of the Blue 
Lake, and on approaching the brink 
is at once perceived to be a rare 
natural curiosity. The bottom is 
lined with a calcareous deposit, 
which leaves the water so perfectly 
clear that the fish appear to be 
swimming in air, and the bottom at 
its greatest depth, which may be 
forty feet, is perfectly visible from 
the boat which is kept for the use 
of visitors. The general effect of 
colour is the same as that of the 
blue grotto of Capri, near Naples, 
and every movement of the water 
produces waves with facets of lumi- 
nous sky colour; but the broken 
pines and other objects which lie at 
the bottom are fringed with iri- 
descent colours, in which an intense 
azare is predominant. Equally re- 
markable are the striped boulders 
which lie about the lake and in the 
adjacent woods. A soft sandstone 
has been interpenetrated by a hard 
crystalline rock, so that the stripes 
are as regular as those of the zebra. 
The largest of these striated rocks 
is seen at about five minutes’ walk 
beyond the lake. 

Kandersteg, at the foot of the 
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Gemmi, possesses two good hotels 
and a large boarding-house in course 
of construction. Shut in by frown- 
ing and fantastic mountain-masses, 
it enjoys only a moderate allowance 
of sunshine, but is pleasant in sum- 
mer from the coolness of the even- 
ings and mornings. Its pastures 
are raised above the region afflicted 
by the great drawback of the lower 
parts of Canton Bern, the abomin- 
able stench which pervades the air 
in summer from the sewage-manure 
which is liberally laid on the fields 
directly the grass is cut—an un- 
mitigated nuisance to those who 
have no interest in the agriculture 
of the country. 

The Victoria is half a mile nearer 
to the beautiful Oeschinen lake than 
the Bear, which lies just at the 
entrance to the Gasterer Thal and 
the foot of the Gemmi pass. It is 
to be regretted for the sake of 
painters that there is no accommo- 
dation at the Oeschinen lake itself, 
whose basin reflects some of the 
glaciers which descend from the 
Bliimlis Alp, and is fed by innu- 
merable waterfalls. From the mo- 
raine ground over which lies the 
ascent to this lake spring out num- 
berless fountains of crystal water, 
the moist banks of which are bright 
with the loveliest flowers and 
mosses. The Bliimlis Alp itself, 
seen in the distance, has perhaps 
the loveliest form of all the Bernese 
mountains. Its whole mass re- 
sembles a huge hand with webs of 
snow connecting the fingers and a 
black thumb represented by the 
rock called the Bliimlis-Alpstock ; 
but seen from the Oeschinen lake 
this form resolves itself into separate 

aks. 

To cross the Gemmi at this season 
it would have been advisable to 
start in the night. As some 
herdsmen were going to Lenk at 
5a.M. [waited forthem. The snow 
was inconsiderable until we reached 
Spital-Matt, the hollow meadow 
under the Altels at the top of the 
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first ascent. There we found that 
the avalanches which had fallen 
some days before blocked the 
way, and had to struggle through 
them and climb over them with 
some labour, which was greater 
to a herd of cows, which we 
met coming from Leuk, having 
started at 2 a.m. Animmersion up 
to the armpits in snow, especially 
in the neighbourhood of a hidden 
rock, was not uncommon, and 
where the trouble of the cows 
ended ours began. The ridiculously 
short distance from the hospice 
at Schwarenbach to the crest of the 
pass seemed mostdisproportionately 
long, as the sun grew hotter and 
the snow grew softer, and it seemed 
as if we should never get to the end 
of the dirty Dauben See. The crest 
of the pass once reached, there was 
little snow on the northern side, 
and the zigzag descent to Lenk 
was only interrupted seriously in 
one place by a snow-field. It is 
strange that this descent is always 
quoted as an instance of one of 
the most frightful precipices in 
Switzerland. The road is broad 
and good, and the sheer fall is 
almost everywhere more or less 
interrupted. The impression it 
makes must be due to the peculiar 
horror inspired by the colour and 
form of the rocks of the Gemmi,a pile 
of lurid bluffs jutting out one above 
the other. They are said to have 
furnished Gustave Doré with studies 
for his illustrations to Dante’s In- 
There were as yet no 
strangers at the baths of Leuk, 
though from the increased and in- 
creasing accommodation a _ great 
number were evidently expected. 
Considering the shortness of the 
season in the higher regions of the 
Alps, and the extreme labour of 
transporting the luxuries on which 
visitors insist, I cannot think the 
prices charged at the hotels by any 
means exorbitant. The herdsmen 
who came over the Gemmi struggled 
through the snow each with a load 
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of good things for the guests at 
Leuk, who had not yet arrived. An 
easy descent of two hours down a 
picturesque gorge ended with the 
village of Leuk itself, with a pic- 
turesque old church of Rhenish 
Gothic style and a grim castle with 
turrets at the corners. In the Rhone 
valley the heat was Italian, and the 
depth of dry dust told of a long 
drought, whereas showers had pre- 
vailed for some time to the north 
of the Bernese range. A seat in the 
banquette of the diligence was vrry 
acceptable as far as Visp or Viege, 
where the valley of Zermatt opens 
on the Rhone valley. 

The whole length of this valley, 
twenty-six miles, has to be traversed 
before a sight of the Matterhorn can 
be obtained. On this occasion it was 
not visible from the crest of the 
Gemmi, though last summer I had 
an opportunity of seeing there the 
remarkable panoramic section of 
the Valaisian Alps in a cloudless 
sky. The Matterhorn and Monte 
Rosa look from the Gemmi like 
subordinate peaks, and the grandest 
masses are those of the Weisshorn 
and the Mischabel, justly called the 
Dom or Cathedral from its manifold 
spires, and as being the most im- 
portant mountain exclusively be- 
longing to Switzerland. 

From Visp to St. Niclaus half- 
way to Zermatt there is only a road 
practicable for horses and mules, 
first on the left, then on the right 
side of the torrent, crossing it on a 
romantic bridge, which rises in the 
centre. At Stalden, six miles from 
Visp, the valley divides into the 
valley of Saas and that of St. 
Niclaus. It has everywhere the 
character of a mere division between 
two steep slopes, with no level 
bottom, but at Stalden the river 
cuts a gorge through moraine 
ground, whose elevations the road 
is obliged to surmount. The village 
of Stalden, built in chilets one 
above the other, is surprisingly pic- 
turesque. It stands on an elevation 
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of moraine ground on the right 
bank of the river. The chalets are 
of a rich dark brown colour, inter- 
spersed with walnut and chestnut 
trees, with trellised vines among 
them, in the true Italian style. The 
tortuous streets are now very lively, 
being thronged with mules and 
their drivers, and in the evening 
there is a religious procession to 
the church, which has attracted all 
the idleness of the neighbourhood. 
I ask a dark-eyed boy what it 
means. He answers that the priest 
has set it on foot to procure rain, 
which is much wanted, but observes 
that it is of no use while the baro- 
meter stands so high. The numerous 
church festivals and other solem- 
nities in the Valais are said to 
have a bad effect on the morals 
of the people. They always 
end with jollification and consi- 
derable romping between the lads 
and lasses. But they doubtless 
keep the people in good humour 
with the established Church and its 
ministers. My intelligent boy be- 
longs to the clan of the Taugwalds, 
famous as guides at Zermatt. His 
thoroughly Moorish countenance 
seems to favour the legend of the 
Saracenic origin of the people of 
this forked valley. It is not im- 
probable that a remnant of those 
ancient marauders, hotly pursued, 
found their way over the glaciers 
from Italy into this land-locked 
nook, to which in those ancient 
times there was probably no road 
out of the valley of the Rhone. 
The accommodation of the rustic 
inn at Stalden was very satis- 
factory, save that the straw-stuffed 
bed, combined with the heat of the 
night, was fatal to sleep. To escape 
the heat of the day as much as pos- 
sible, I start at 3 A.M. in the direc- 
tion of Zermatt. The twilight of 
the morning is alive with bats. The 
road ascends and descends with a 
precipice on one side and a moun- 
tain wall on the other all the way. 
The vast snowy colossi on each side 
8 
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spring up immediately from the 
valley at an exceedingly sharp 
angle. Indian people say it is the 
only part of Switzerland that re- 
calls the Himalayas. The shoutings 
of the cuckoo and the other sounds 
and sights of exuberant spring en- 
liven the monotonous sublimity of 
the scenery. Great green lizards 
flit across the path, and at one little 
pool near a spring I count seven of 
the beautiful swallow-tailed butter- 
flies, which are rare in England. 
Many other species of this lovely 
insect are flitting about, and the 
great advantage of this season is 
that the unpleasant insects are as yet 
torpid. The horrid gadflies, which 
madden the cattle and whose bite 
is almost as venomous to some per- 
sons as that of the adder, have not 
yet appeared. Last summer I 
greatly admired the absorbed devo- 
tion of a Methodist prayer-meeting 
at the top of the Niesen, who car- 
ried on their demonstrative religious 
exercises undisturbed by a swarm 
of the largest kind of these petty 
demons buzzing about their ears. 
That the nuisance was great was 
evident, for a mere worldly sketcher 
was obliged to give up in despair 
his attempt to make an outline of 
the mountains. At the village of 
St. Niclaus, to my surprise, I see 
carriages and hear that there is a 
road to Zermatt practicable for 
them. How they got there is some- 
what of a mystery. It would cer- 
tainly have puzzled George IIL, 
who wondered how the apples got 
into the dumplings. There is no 
carriage manufactory at St. Niclaus, 
nor could they have come over the 
glaciers from Italy. It appears they 
have been carried piecemeal on the 
backs of horses and mules, and 
were only put together here. At 
St. Niclaus there is a large hotel 
yawning for the shoal of visitors 
expected in the summer, but as yet 
in a state of preparation. I find 
myself an object of some attention 
as the first tourist of the season. It 
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is something to obtain celebrity by 
a method so harmless. I have now 
twelve miles to walk between break- 
fast and midday. It would have 
been difficult to proceed otherwise, 
as the road was in the hands of 
un active band of engineers, chiefly 
Italians, who were restoring the 
dilapidations of the winter at con- 
siderable trouble and expense. 

Between St. Niclaus and Randa 
I am struck by a frowning rock on 
the left, whose appearance brings to 
mind Bismarck’ s sobriquet of ‘the 
man of iron and blood.’ In another 
place the road skirts a precipice 
formed of loose earth, like a pud- 
ding whose plums are boulders of 
granite, some of them as big as a 
waggon-load of hay. The worst 
seem to be just stuck on to the 
precipice, ready to come down on 
the road after the first heavy rain, 
reminding one of the doom of 
Theseus in Virgil: 


Jamjam lapsura, 


cadentique 
Imminet assimilis. 


There are other peculiarities of 
this carriage-road, such as sharp 
turns and unguarded sides hanging 
over the torrent two or three hun- 
dred feet below, which would make 
nervous persons disinclined to drive 
a tandem with a frolicsome leader 
along it. On emerging from the 
gorge, which closes the “valley, I see 
the ¢ green basin of Zermatt, bounded 
by an enormous wall with a parapet 
of snow and ice, like the wall of 
Babylon with its cubits multiplied 
by ten. To the left and right of 
the part revealed by the mountains 
are two huge towers: that to the 
left with a dome-like top is the 
Breithorn; that to the right is 
the lion of Zermatt, in attitude like 
a lion rampant (or rearing horse 
according to Mr. Ruskin)—the mur- 
derous Matterhorn. It struck me 
as the most unearthly object I had 
ever seen out of a dream, and 
seemed for a long time more in- 
credible than a volcano when first 
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beheld. It is doubtful whether 
anywhere else in the world Nature 
has placed strata in so strange a 
position on a scale so stupendous. 
Its form from Zermattappears some- 
what like the skull of a huge eagle 
lying on its back with the beak 
pointing to the sky. Its accessibi- 
lity seems out of the question, for 
there seems to be no side without 
overhanging rocks hundreds of feet 
in height. But it appears to be by 
the foreshertened aréte that the 
ascent has been made, This aréte 
must be quitted before arriving at 
the summit to cross highly inclined 
rocks, which appear to present the 
main difficulty, and on traversing 
which the fatal accident occurred 
to the first party that conquered 
the mountain. 

Having only a day to spend at 
Zermatt, 1 engaged Ignaz Biner to 
take me wherever he pleased so as to 
get the best view of the mountain 
panorama which the early season 
admitted. He is known as Biner 
of the Dent Blanche, to distinguish 
him from his brother Biner of the 
Weisshorn, and is now setting up as 
an hotel keeper, having enlarged his 
house and given it the name of the 
‘Hotel des Alpes.’ At this season 
he is an especially desirable guide, 
as he is a good botanist and knows 
the scientific names of all the Alpine 
flowers. I have generally remarked 
that Ascension Day in Germany 
and Switzerland is distinguished 
by magnificent weather. In the 
morning Biner appeared dressed in 
his Sunday’s best, having attended 
Mass as a good Catholic, and led the 
way up the mountain to the right 
until Monte Rosa, the Lyskamm, 
and the rest of the summits rose 
above the glaciers in the glowing 
atmosphere without a particle of 
mist. Then we crossed a ravine 
and traversed a mountain-side 
above the chalets of Zmutt, and 
looked at the place where the 
river issues from the Zermatt 
glacier, whose glittering séracs are 
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very beautiful, but whose face is dis- 
figured by a very dirty moraine. We 
returned by a pine-wood, through 
which lies the way to the Riffelhaus, 
which is not yet open. No house 
in Switzerland commands such 
widely-extended excursions when it 
has once been attained; but that 
even promenades in the glacier 
region are attended with danger is 
shown by the fate of Mr. Knyvett 
Wilson, who made a fatal slip on 
the Riffelberg in 1867, whilst taking 
a solitary walk. I was consoled by 
the wonderful beauty of the flowers 
we gathered in some measure for 
not penetrating to the higher 
regions at this season ; though Biner 
assured me that, had my time 
allowed, the Theodule Pass was 
perfectly practicable early in the 
morning. On the top of one rock, 
as if planted by a gardener, there 
was a lovely parterre composed of 
the pink and white varieties of the 
‘ primula viscosa ;’ beds of the pale 
Alpine violet, said to make good 
tea (at all events unadulterated), 
were in every nook; and wher- 
ever a snow-field had shrunk, the 
white crocus peered up as if it had 
itself been engendered by the snow. 
Yet the profusion of flowers did not 
seem to me so great as in Appenzell, 
where of all places on the earth I 
have seen the month of May in its 
greatest glory. On arriving at 
Zermatt I attended an evening 
Mass, densely crowded, as all the 
religious services appear to be this 
day. The churchyard is interesting 
as containing three parallel graves 
of granite slabs, shaped like roofs of 
a low angle, which are inscribed 
with the names of Mr. Hudson and 
Mr. Hadow, killed on the Matter- 
horn, and Mr. Wilson, killed on the 
Riffelberg. They are on the north 
side of the church in ground pro- 
bably unconsecrated, while the 
grave of Michel Croz the Chamouni 
guide, in shape like an altar of 
granite, is conspicuous among the 
crowd of crosses which mark the 
$2 
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Catholic graves. Considering the 
orthodoxy of the Zermatt people, 
their toleration in allowing our 
countrymen to rest in their church- 
yard at all ought to be duly appre- 
ciated, and, indeed, onthemountain- 
slope above the Monte Rosa inn, on 
land granted by its proprietor, Herr 
Seiler, a pretty little English chapel 
is fast approaching completion. 

It was gratifying to find that the 
fatal Matterhorn accident had in- 
creased rather than diminished the 
respect of the Zermatt people for the 
English. It never seems to have 
struck the people before the idea 
was presented to them that their 
mountains could be scaled at all, and 
this not from any want of pluck or 
enterprise but from their essentially 
conservative habit of mind. Now 
the guides are quite as ready to go 
up the Matterhorn for a moderate 
remuneration as if the fatal accident 
had never happened. It would 
scarcely have happened, as it was, 
had not one of the party been 
physically unequal to the exertion, 
and his slip would probably not 
have been fatal had not Croz slack- 
ened the rope to direct his footsteps. 
That the enterprise is eminently 
dangerous there can be no doubt, 
probably nearly as much so as for 
a soldier to go into action. Against 
one danger no precaution can avail, 
which is that arising from the 
volleys of stones liable to be detached 
by every motion of the air from the 
rocks above certain points of the 
passage. If any attempt were made 
to avoid these, the footing would 
be lost, so that to be under fire at 
certain times must be part of the 
programme. When the accident 
took place, the Times, with a taste 
to be deplored, broke out into invec- 
tives, as if to run the risk were a 
sort of suicide. The instinct of 
anger was perhaps natural, as in 
the case of a mother when a child 
meets with an accident ; but an ex- 
aggerated regard for personal safety 
would be equally fatal to Polar ex- 
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peditions and African explorations, 
all of which at the risk of indivi- 
duals redound to the glory of their 
country. 

Of the three Englishmen who 
perished on the Matterhorn, two of 
the bodies were found on the glacier 
three or four thousand feet below; 
that of the third, Lord F, Douglas, 
has never been recovered, and it is 
surmised that he may have fallen 
into the Bergschrund. Amongst 
the guides little comparative horror 
is felt for what appears to them to 
be a natural death, and their own 
probable ending, whilst their admi- 
ration for distant islanders who un- 
dertake these feats for the sake of 
science or from mere superabundant 
manliness is very great. English 
ladies, too, are believed by them to 
be capable of anything, as they have 
ascended the gigantic Dom and re- 
turned alive and well. It is cer- 
tainly refreshing to find one little 
spot in Europe where the prestige 
of England stands as high as it did 
in Europe in general at the close of 
the great French war, and where 
the name of John Bright is not 
supposed to be synonymous with 
that of John Bull. At present the 
comparative difficulty of access to 
Zermatt acts as a filter on Shoddy, 
and long may it be preserved, in 
spite of all the efforts of the Italian 
engineers, from the inevitable irrup- 
tion of the Philistines ! 

On returning to St. Niclaus in 
a light springless cart, we were 
brought to a sudden halt by a trench 
dug acgross the road. The cart was 
lifted over, but the horse got his 
hind legs in, being unable to jump, 
which made me speculate how far 
the jumping of our horses is an 
hereditary instinct resulting at first 
from education, like the pointing of 
shooting dogs. I turned my back 
on Zermatt with great regret. It is 
decidedly the point most worth 
visiting in Switzerland, for those 
who have only a short time to spare. 

The walk to Brieg along the post- 
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road in the morning twilight was 
only enlivened by the croaking of 
hosts of frogs in the marshes of the 
Rhone. At Brieg, where this post- 
road turns over the Simplon, the 
valley becomes beautiful, for here 
the course of the river is conditioned 
by its having to cut through the 
huge moraine which the Aletsch 
glacier left behind it, when it was 
three times as large as it is now. 
This moraine climbs half-way up 
the mountains on the opposite side. 
The village of Naters is a little Ar- 
cadia of springs and verdure and 
secular walnut-trees. At Morel 
there are most picturesque boulders 
in the valley with trees beside 
them. At Hochfiuh there is a little 
church at the roadside, at the 
foot of a most imposing wall, not 
quite perpendicular, formed of rocks 
smoothed by glacial action. Near 


Laax there is a forest of primeval 
larches, made to be transferred to 
a painter’s portfolio—a naturally 


grown wood in these days being a 
rare object even in the Alps. My 
companion on this walk is an old 
cattle-dealer from Schwytz (a ‘ dou- 
ble Swiss ’ as he calls himself). We 
converse on various matters and at 
last fall to discussing the Council 
at Rome. He says the minds of the 
peasants in his country are greatly 
disturbed about it, and many of 
them look on the Pope as a danger- 
ous innovator and revolutionist, in 
fact a traitor to the Catholic reli- 
gion. Surely if there is any human 
proceeding to which Lord Mel- 
bourne’s famous saying ‘ Why not 
let things alone ?’ would apply, it 
is this. But, as the Italians say, 
‘Che sari, sara.’ If the Roman 
Church is doomed to fall by its own 
fatuity, we have no occasion to put 
on mourning, though it is difficult to 
see, in the present fossil condition 
of Protestantism, what system can 
be substituted which will supply 
the masses of Christendom with 
motives for leading a decently 
human life. 
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However, change for better or 
worse is a law of nature: waves 
advance and recede, and so do 
glaciers. We observe that the 
great Viesch glacier, a branch of 
the Aletsch, has receded in the 
last few years and left a great raw 
earthy space, which in time will be 
covered with vegetation ; and thus 
it is probable that good may grow 
out of all evil. 

The road after gradually mount- 
ing to a height just beyond Viesch, 
avoiding the gully in which the 
Rhone runs, now begins to slope 
downwards, and the day’s journey 
is concluded by the diligence, which 
at present, awaiting the opening of 
the Furka ‘Pass, stops at Miinster. 
In the early morning I walk to 
Obergestelen, a village from which 
I went over the Gries Pass into 
Italy twenty years ago; but the 
inn [ then rested at, and in fact the 
whole of the village, has recently 
been burnt, and all is now in a state 
of stone, timber, and mortar. From 
Obergestelen a tolerably easy ascent 
to the left leads to the Grimsel. 
When the valley of the Rhone is 
shut from sight by an intervening 
bluff the first snow-fields are 
reached, which presently obscure 
and then entirely hide the track, 
which must now be traced by the 
footsteps of the cattle which have 
passed. I had but one moment of 
perplexity from remarking that the 
only bit of the road I could see 
behind me descended instead of 
ascending, but on sweeping the 
horizon with a telescope, 1 saw the 
first of those poles which have been 
philanthropically set up to mark 
the way across the white wilderness. 
On reaching this I saw that the 
crest of the pass had been gained, 
and a line of similar poles led the 
way across a landscape of thoroughly 
Siberian aspect, only varied by one 
dark little lake on the right. The 
figures of two men emerging from 
the margin of the horizon and 
approaching over the snow-field 
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relieve the utter desolation of the 
scene. On passing them there is a 
slight difficulty in climbing a bank 
of snow, down which they have slid, 
but after this point the Grimsel 
Hospital comes in sight close to the 
Lake of the Dead, into which the 
bodies were thrown of those who 
died in a battle between the French 
and Austrians at the end of the 
eighteenth century. It was an easy 
matter to slide down the snow 
slopes to the Hospital, where, how- 
ever, as yet, from strangers not 
being expected, bread and cheese 
was the only refreshment. The 
only living beings there were a 
hirsute man, who had grown half 
wild by passing five winters in this 
arctic region, and a large dog 
whose bark had welcomed me in 
the extreme distance. The scenery 
on the way down the upper Hasle 
valley was wildly romantic, but 
told more of the savagely destruc- 
tive energies than of the reparative 
forces of nature. The Handeck was 
full of water, but can under no cir- 
cumstances be a picturesque water- 
fall. In the evening I found com- 
fortable quarters at Imhof; and the 
next morning, crossing the rocky 
barrier through which the Aar 
cuts its way, having evidently let 
out the lake which once occupied 
the site of the lower Hasle valley, 
and then leaving Meiringen to the 
right, I made for the Giessbach on 
the lake of Brienz. From the 
shaggy steeps which form the lowest 
storey of the mountains on the left 
spurt out five or six beautiful water- 
falls ending in crystal streams whose 
waters form a pleasant contrast to 
those of the turbid Aar. Close to 
the lake a flock of brown sheep 
cuddling into the rocks out of the 
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heat make an exquisite picture, 
with the herd-boys asleep beside 
them. I lose my way to the right 
in climbing to the Giessbach Hotel, 
which gives me an opportunity of 
observing a wood of deciduous trees 
mingled with rocks where many 
good studies might be made by a 
landscape painter. The Giessbach 
Hotel is in new hands, and at pre- 
sent, with its scented gardens, a 
most charming and luxurious rest- 
ing-place; it is already pretty well 
filled with visitors. It happened to 
be an illumination evening, and the 
succession of falls was lighted up 
with the electric light with a 
thoroughly fine theatrical effe set. 
The Giessbach is by nature a 
thoroughly civilised and artificial 
waterfall, and therefore it seems no 
profanation to treat it in thismanner. 
To the painter it is worth nothing. 
The pleasure derived from seeing it 
illuminated first with white and 
then with coloured light is similar 
to that produced by seeing a very 
fine display of fireworks, but of 
much longer duration. It will be 
a long time, thank Heaven, before 
nature can be expelled from all 
the fine scenes in Switzerland, and 
some regions must of course be 
sacrificed to the Cockneys. I do 
not grudge them the Giessbach, and 
I would throw in the Staubbach if 
it stood alone, but I do grudge them 
the valley of Lauterbrunnen, which 
in the summer season it is impos- 
sible to contemplate without be’ag 
interrupted every five minutes by a 
vendor of Swiss cottages, fruit, or 
alpenstocks, or a performer on the 
Alpine horn, or smothered with the 
dust of a carriage-full of tourists 
who are ‘doing it’ against time. 
Gerorce Cartess Swayne. 
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: is now ten years since the 

thoughts of scientific men were 
stirred to their very depths by the 
first formal enunciation of the Dar- 
winian hypothesis. Those ten years 
have been very memorable in the 
annals of science, and whether the 
theory of Mr. Darwin be ultimately 
accepted as a fresh starting-point 
for modern investigation, or rejected 
as @ very brilliant but untenable 
generalisation, it is certain that the 
publication of the Origin of Species 
will be hereafter regarded as an im- 
portant epoch in the intellectual 
history of mankind. The calm and 
single-hearted love of truth, the 
patient labour in observing facts, 
the fertility of inventive genius 
in devising experiments, even the 
beauty of style and dignity of tem- 
per which characterise all that Mr. 
Darwin has-written, have produced 
a marked and, we may hope, a per- 
manent effect on our scientific lite- 
rature, and have been fruitful of 
similar excellences even in his op- 
ponents. Sound argument and ac- 
curate observation will, indeed, be 
powerful in gaining adherents with- 
out the charm which they derive 
from suavity and moderation; yet 
philosophers who indulge them- 
selves in the caustic asperities which 
mark the writings of a Roger Bacon, 
an Abelard, or a Galileo, and even 
of some scientific men of the pre- 
sent day, will naturally excite a 
more virulent opposition than those 
who imitate the amenity of style 
which we find in a Kepler, a New- 
ton, and a Darwin. Certainly the 
rapid acceptance of views so start- 
ling as those of Mr. Darwin—the 
fact that they should have been re- 
ceived at the meeting of the British 
Association in Oxford with out- 
bursts of disapprobation, and a few 
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years afterwards, in Nottingham, 
with almost unanimous applause— 
the fact that, although they are still 
combated by some eminent autho- 
rities, they have long ceased to 
shock, not only the ignorant pre- 
judices of the multitude, but even 
the delicate susceptibility of divines, 
is a remarkable testimony to the 
general candour which permite 
honest argument to prevail over 
the strongest prejudices. And 
whatever be our opinions as to the 
Origin of Species, it is clearly an 
advantage that the new theory re- 
specting it should be discussed in 
every possible form and tested in 
every possible direction. If that 
theory be true, it will serve as a 
luminous guide to the researches of 
our modern philosophy; if it be 
false, its thorough investigation will 
enable us to discover, with greater 
speed and certainty, that it is but 
an evanescent meteor which dazzles 
only to mislead. 

It is well known that in many 
branches of Physical Science the 
views of Mr. Darwin have been em- 
braced with ardour and supported 
with ability. The late lamented 
Professor Schleicher even applied 
them to the study of Comparative 
Philology, and proved that the 
Science of Language furnished some 
very remarkable illustrations of 
hybridism, of the struggle for 
existence, of variety by a process of 
natural selection, and of the im- 
mense diversity produced by the 
long working of changes in them- 
selves infinitesimally small. We 
are glad to welcome in Mr. Galton 
an Englishman of science, who has 
carried similar investigations into 
a new and hitherto unattempted 
field. It has been the ordinary 
belief of mankind for centuries that, 
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although certain physical qualities 
might be accounted for byhereditary 
transmission, and mightto an almost 
indefinite extent be produced or ob- 
literated by a process of artificial 
selection, yet that genius, on the 
other hand, was a heaven-enkindled 
light, which it was impossible to 
bequeath by affiliation, and that 
every illustrious man might, with 
the Ecclesiastes of Scripture, hold 
it to be a matter of complete un- 
certainty whether his son became 
‘a wise man or a fool.’ This is a 
view which Mr. Galton combats. 
He believes that ‘ability goes by 
descent ;’ that ‘ characteristics cling 
to families ;’ that ‘a man’s natural 
abilities are derived by inheritance, 
under exactly the same limitations 
as are the form and physical fea- 
tures of the whole organic world ;’ 
and that—which is at any rate one 
very important practical conclusion 
—‘it would be quite practicable to pro- 
duce a highly-gifted race of men by 
judicious marriages during several 
consecutive generations.’ It is clear, 
therefore, that Mr. Galton regards 
‘genius’ as something purely phy- 
sical in its character. Most people 
would admit at once that something 
is or may be hereditary. Very few 
will be inclined to defend the daring 
dogmatism of Mr. Buckle’s asser- 
tion, that ‘original distinctions of 
race are altogether hypothetical,’ 
and that ‘we have no proof of the 
existence of hereditary talents, here- 
ditary vices, and hereditary virtues.’ 
But the word genius, as it originally 
meant the tutelary spirit which 
watches over each individual life, 
so has been hitherto confined to 
gifts which are generically different 
from talents or intellects. It has 
been used to express something 
transcendent and indefinable, some- 
thing incommunicable and divine. 
Perhaps if there were some word in 
English corresponding to the Latin 
‘ingenium,’ or ‘indoles,’ the sum 
total of a man’s moral and mental 
qualities, Mr. Galton would have 
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used it; but he would not shrink 
from accepting as the direct conse- 
quence of his theory the possible 
transmission, by the ordinary pro- 
cess of generation, of any quality, 
however exceptional or exalted. 
Adopting M. Quetelet’s curious 
theoretical ‘law of deviation from 
an average,’ and showing that, by 
the application of that law, it is 
quite possible, from the two data of 
an average and of the number per 
million exceeding or falling short of 
that average by a given limit, to 
predict the number per million 
which will be found between any 
other given limits above or below, 
he proceeds to say that, ‘if that be 
the case with stature, then it will 
be true as regards every other 
physical feature—as circumference 
of head, size of brain, weight of 
grey matter, number of brain fibres, 
&e., and thence, by a step on which 
no physiologist will hesitate, as re- 
gards mental capacity.’ 

To prove this theory is the very 
difficult task which Mr. Galton has 
set before him. Mr. Buckle, in his 
History of Civilisation, made a scorn- 
ful remark, thatthe ordinary method 
of attempting such a proof was ‘in 
the highest degree illogical, the usual 
course being for writers to collect 
instances of some mental peculiarity 
found in a parent and in his child, 
and then to infer that the peculiarity 
was bequeathed. By this mode of 
enquiry,’ he continues, ‘we might 
demonstrate any proposition, since 
in all large fields of enquiry there 
are a sufficient number of empirical 
coincidences to make a plausible 
case in favour of whatever view 
aman chooses to advocate.’ Now 
to a careless reader it might appear 
that this is exactly what Mr. Galton 
has done ; but in point of fact his 
method is rigidly inaccordance with 
what Mr. Buckle himself suggested 
as the only true method. In a 
question of this kind, deductive 
proof is from the nature of the case 
impossible. Physiology and che- 
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mistry have indeed made gigantic 
strides, but they have certainly 
failed as yet to demonstrate the 
correlation ‘between genius and the 
size, the structure, or the particular 
folds of the brain. The proof, 
therefore, that genius is hereditary, 
can only rest for the present on 
data derived from induction ; and at 
the earlier stages of a scientific en- 
quiry, any inductive proof may be 
sneeringly set aside as ‘ merely em- 
pirical.” But to object to an induc- 
tion on the mere ground of its being 
inductive, when no other method of 
proof is possible, is to ignore the 
very nature of the question, and to 
take refuge in the unsupported as- 
sertion, that any solution of it is 
beyond our power. 

Of course an induction, to be of 
any value, must be honest and 
thorough. It must take into ac- 
count the instances in which the 
theory fails, no less fully than 
those in which it succeeds. Now 
this is precisely what Mr. Galton has 


been accused of neglecting to do, and 


precisely ;what he has done. Mr. 
Galton’s entire method of treat- 
ment shows that he approached 
the question before him, not only 
with unusual diligence and acute- 
ness, but also with the sole desire 
to elicit truth. He is not misled 
by any widespread fancy. It is a 
popular belief that men have usually 
inherited their ability from their 
mothers. By patient examination of 
an immense number of biographies 
and genealogies, Mr. Galton proves 
that, so far from this being the case, 
the ratio of transmission through 
the male to transmission through 
the female line is in the large ma- 
jority of cases as seventy to thirty, 
or more than two to one ; but that, 
in the case of poets and artists, the 
influence of the female line is enor- 
mously less than this; while, on the 
other hand, in the case of divines, 
the ratio is simply inverted, and 
the female influence preponderates 
over the male in the ratio of seventy- 
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three to twenty-seven. Mr. Galton 
endeavours to account for these 
curious results; but for the argu- 
ments which he adduces we must 
refer our readers to his own pages. 
Again: it is generally held that 
clever men, more frequently than 
otherwise, marry inferior women. 
Mr. Galton not only shows that the 
opinion is unreasonable and wholly 
groundless, but also that in a large 
number of instances (as Philip of 
Macedon, Cesar, Sir R. Bacon, Lord 
Burleigh, R. Stephens, Marlbo- 
rough, Helvetius, Necker, &c.) men 
of the highest eminence have been 
mated with women of the most 
brilliant accomplishments. Once 
more ; there is a prevailing concep- 
tion, founded, it must be allowed, 
on very conspicuous instances, that 
genius is infertile, and that men 
of wholly exceptional intellect not 
only fail to hand down their abilities, 
but even fail to perpetuate their 
race. Mr. Galton admits that there 
is some primd facie evidence for 
this belief. But while he admits 
this hypothesis for a certain re- 
siduum of the most highly-gifted 
men, he adduces a multitude of 
other considerations which account 
for the failure in the race of such 
men in a manner more natural 
and simple than a supposed in- 
herent tendency to barrenness. We 
have here instanced a few only 
of the interesting collateral ques- 
tions which receive a most careful 
and thoughtful examination at Mr. 
Galton’s hands. Such discussions, 
and the extreme vivacity of illus- 
tration with which he handles 
them, give to his book a value 
which is wholly independent of the 
reader’s opinion as to the degree of 
probability with which he has suc- 
ceeded in investing his main pro- 
position. Merely as a storehouse 
of biographical facts, colligated and 
analysed with terseness and lucidity, 
Hereditary Genius will be read 
with interest by themost determined 
anti-Darwinian. The power of 
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illustration is one of the main 
elements in Mr. Galton’s literary 
skill. Thus, in order to give us 
a vivid conception of a mitlion 
—a number so enormous as to be 
difficult to conceive—he tells us 
that once, when spending a sunny 
afternoon under the magnificent 
avenue of chestnuts in Bushey 
Park, it occurred to him to try and 
count the spikes of flowers facing 
the drive that were visible in full 
sunshine. The avenue is a mile 
long, and by an elaborate calcula- 
tion he found that the spikes were 
100,000 in number. ‘ Ever since,’ 
he says, ‘whenever a million is 
mentioned, I recall the long per- 
spective of the avenue of Bushey 
Park, with its stately chestnuts 
clothed from top to bottom with 
spikes of flowers, bright in the 


sunshine, and I imagine a similarly 
continuous floral band, of ten miles 
in length.’ 

Mr. Galton’s book is so many- 
sided and so suggestive, that if space 


permitted we might be tempted 
into a multitude of separate criti- 
cisms. For, unlike a vast majority 
of those ephemeral publications 
which we daily see flung forth upon 
the world with an almost contemp- 
tuous carelessness, it is a genuine 
work, in the good old sense of that 
much-abused word. It is the result 
of yearlong consideration, reading, 
and enquiry, and many scores of 
volumes must have been consulted 
to amass the evidence on whiclr its 
main theory is based. Mr. Galton 
even wrote to China to acquire fresh 
data for his purpose. Chinais pre- 
eminently the land of examinations, 
and the highest literary honour 
which can be obtained in any year 
by any one of its 400,000,000 of 
inhabitants is the Chuan-Yuan, ‘a 
sort of senior classic and senior 
wrangler rolled into one.’ Mr. Gal- 
ton ascertained the curious case of 
a woman, who, after being the 
mother of a Chuan-Yuan, was di- 
vorced, and by her second marriage 
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became a second time the mother of 
a son who obtained the same distin- 
guished success. 

But before giving a condensed 
account of Mr. Galton’s main argu- 
ments, we wish to call attention to 
one or two chapters of his work, 
where we will not say that his 
usual generosity and candour fail 
him, but where he certainly seems 
to us less judicially impartial than 
he is in his other pages. For in- 
stance, in speaking of poets and 
artists as ‘a sensuous, erotic race, 
exceedingly irregular in their way 
of life,’ we can readily believe that 
he has been partially misled by a 
mass of accidental biographical 
scandal, much of which might be 
unhesitatingly rejected; but, inde- 
pendently of this, we believe that 
a host of eminent names, from 
Aischylus and Dante and Milton 
down to Schiller and Southey and 
Wordsworth, and again, from 
Cimabue and Michael Angelo and 
Leonardo down to Sir Joshua 
Reynolds and Sir Charles Eastlake, 
might be brought forward as wit- 
nesses to repel the assertion. The 
poets and artists, however, receive 
far more tolerable treatment at Mr. 
Galton’s hands than the divines. 
He complains that there is com- 
monly ‘so much vagueness of ex- 
pression on the part of religious 
writers, that he is unable to deter- 
mine w hat they really mean when 
they speak of topics that directly 
bear on his present enquiry.’ David 
appears: to be one of the ‘religious 
writers’ whose phraseology is “thus 
irritating to Mr. Galton; for he 
adduces a number of passages from 
the Psalms, in which the fertility 
of marriages and the establishment 
of families, and even, generally, ma- 
terial well-being, are asserted to be 
largely dependent upon godliness. 
Now, Mr. Galton is led by statis- 
tical results to the conclusion that 
the families of divines are insignifi- 
cant; that their fertility is below 
the average ; that they die a trifle 
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earlier than most men; that they 
usually have wretched constitu- 
tions; that their sons not unfre- 
quently turn ont ill; and that, for 
this and other reasons, so far from 
considering them to be an excep- 
tionally favoured race of men in 
any respect, he regards them as less 
fortunate than other classes! But 
this is not all. ‘There is,’ it ap- 
pears, ‘an air of invalidism about 
most religious biographies’ (p. 265). 
‘A gently-complaining and fatigued 
spirit is that in which evangelical 
divines are apt to pass their days’ 
(p. 269). ‘The divines are on the 
whole an ailing body of men’ (id.). 
‘We are compelled to conclude that 
robustness of constitution is antago- 
nistic in a very marked degree to an 
extremely pious disposition’ (p. 270). 
‘It requires unusual qualifications, 
and some of them of a feminine cast, 
to become a leading theologian’ (p. 
276). ‘The chief peculiarity in the 
moral nature of the pious man is 
its conscious instability’ (p. 281). 
And so on, in many similar pas- 
sages, throughout one of the 
longest chapters in the book. We 
consider this chapter—withits gene- 
ral tone of asperity, its confusion of 
the material with theimmaterial, and 
its statistical examination of emo- 
tional utterances—to be by far the 
weakest in the book, although every 
now and then Mr. Galton’s innate 
fairness triumphs over his very 
ill-concealed dislike, and he con- 
fesses that he is dealing with 
‘very noble characters.’ He goes 
so far as to admit that he could have 
selected a very formidable cricket- 
eleven ‘ even out of the divines ;’ but 
then he somehow leaves us with the 
impression that all these theological 
athletes would in their youth have 
been either sceptical or wild. Into 
the sort of theological analysis of the 
characters of the sceptic and the 
religous man with which the chap- 
ter concludes, we will not even 
enter, although, profoundly as we 
disagree with some of the passages 
which it contains, we must do Mr. 
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Galton the justice to say that he 
has striven his utmost to state the 
matter impartially so far as he 
understands it. But we may say 
generally of this chapter, that Mr. 
Galton’s selection of divines—the 
196 whose lives are given in 
Myddleton’s Biographia Evangelica 
—is wholly inadequate; and that it 
would, we believe, be a perfectly easy 
task to rewrite it with a collection of 
names which would largely nullify 
all Mr. Galton’s unfavourable con- 
clusions, many of which conclusions 
have no connection with the main 
argument or object of the book. 
‘The Roman Catholic Church,’ he 
says, ‘is rich in ecclesiastical bio- 
graphy, but it affords no data for my 
statistics, for the obvious reason 
that its holy personages of both sexes 
are celibates, and therefore incapable 
of founding families.’ Surely this 
is @ somewhat damaging and a 
somewhat self-contradictory admis- 
sion. We will not dwell on the 
unfortunate manner in which the 
sentence is worded, although it in- 
volves the implication that the 
Romish Church had no ‘holy per- 
sonages’ except such as were 
celibates—an implication which 
would exclude St. Louis of France 
and St. Elizabeth of Hungary from 
the title of ‘holy personages.’ Mr. 
Galton was no doubt thinking en- 
tirely of ‘divines’ or ecclesias- 
tics. But why should the biogra- 
phies of Roman Catholic divines 
furnish no data for Mr. Galton’s 
statistics? If they had no sons or 
daughters, had they no fathers, 
uncles, nephews, grandfathers, first 
cousins, or any of those numerous 
relationships which are tabulated on 
so many other pages of Hereditary 
Genius? For instance, it surely 
required abilities of a most splendid 
character, or at any rate an indi- 
viduality of the most marked 
description, for any man to raise 
himself like Gregory VII., or Adrian 
IV., or Urban LV., or John XXIL., 
from the dregs of the people to the 
chair of St. Peter. Had these illus- 
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trious men no eminent relations? 
In any future edition of Mr. Galton’s 
book, we trust that he will reconsider 
some of the views of this chapter. 
Actuated as he is by the sincerest 
desire for truth, let him try if his 
numerous conclusions respecting the 
general character and fortunes of 
divines hold good in the cases of 
Augustine, Chrysostom, Basil, 
Gregory of Nazianzus, Gregory L., 
St. Boniface, Savonarola, Fra An- 
gelico, St. Thomas Aquinas, St. 
Bernard, Albertus Magnus, Bede, 
Alcuin, Anselm, Gerson, Wiclif, 
Grostéte, Huss, Jerome of Prague, 
Lather, Leighton, Tillotson, Barrow, 
Bossuet, Fénelon, Bishop Berkeley, 
Bishop Wilkins, Paley, Bishop War- 
burton, to say nothing of recent 
theologians, far better entitled to the 
name of representative divines than 
those which he has selected from 
the partial and forgotten tomes of 
the dreary Myddleton. 

But it seems as if all Mr. Galton’s 
remarks on anything connected with 
theology or churchmen were neces- 
sarily tinged with something of the 
acrimony which he attributes to 
them. For instance, almost the only 
passage in which he is tempted 
from the calmness which usually 
marks his controversial pages into 
a tone of indignation, is that in 
which he denounces the Church of 
the Middle Ages for having rendered 
imperative the celibacy of her 
clergy. His observations on this 
subject are too remarkable to be 
passed by. He says that: 


The long period of the dark ages under 
which Europe has lain, is due, I believe, in a 
very considerable degree to the celibacy en- 
joined by religious orders on their votaries. 
Whenever a man or woman was possessed 
of a gentle nature that fitted him or her to 
deeds of charity, to meditation, to litera- 
ture, and to art, the social condition of the 
time was such that they had no refuge else- 
where than in the bosom of the Church. 
But the Church chose to preach and exact 
celibacy. The consequence was that these 
gentle natures had no continuance, and thus, 
by a policy so singularly unwise and suicidal 
that Iam hardly able to speak of it without 
impatience, the Church brutalised the breed 
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of our forefathers. She acted precisely as 
if she had aimed at selecting the rudest 
portion of the community to be alone the 
parents of future generations. She prac- 
tised the arts which breeders would use, 
who aimed at selecting ferocious, currish, 
and stupid natures. 


Then, after speaking of the fatal 
effects of religious persecution, in 
checking the multiplication of fear. 
less and enquiring minds, he con- 
tinues : 


Those she reserved, on these occasions, 
to breed the generations of the future, were 
the servile, the indifferent, and again the 
stupid. Thus, as she—to repeat my ex- 
pression—brutalised human nature by her 
system of celibacy applied to the gentle, 
she demoralised it by her system of perse- 
cution of the intelligent, the sincere, and 
the free. Jt is enough to make the blood 
boil to think of the blind folly that has 
caused the foremost nations of struggling 
humanity to be the heirs of such hateful an- 
cestors, and that have so bred our instincts 
as to keep them in an unnecessarily long- 
continued antagonism with the essential 
requirements of a steadily advancing civi- 
lisation. 

It is, Mr. Galton thinks, ‘in con- 
sequence of this inbred imperfection 
of our natures in respect to the con- 
ditions under which we have to 
live,’ that we are almost as much 
harassed by the sense of sin as the 
early converts from barbarism, and 
that ‘ our avowed creeds remain at 
variance with our real rules of con- 
duct, and we lead a dual life of 
barren religious sentimentalism and 
gross materialistic habitudes.’ 

Such passages as these derive a 
certain force and eloquence from 
the passionate sense of conviction 
with which they are expressed, 
They are plausible, they are striking, 
and we must not hesitate to add 
that, in our opinion, they are entirely 
unjust. They confuse results with 
intentions. They attribute hypo- 
thetical consequences to inadequate 
causes. They overlook counter- 
balancing services. They condemn 
what was at the worst an unfortu- 
nate ignorance with all the severity 
due to conscious guilt. ; 

But, in point of fact, it re 
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quires but a very superficial ac- 
quaintance with the ecclesiastical 
history of the Middle Ages to show 
what immense deductions must be 
made from such accusations before 
they can be admitted to contain a 
residuum of truth. In the first 
place, it is incontrovertible that both 
before and after the age of Gregory 
VII. an immense number of the 
secular clergy—and, as Dean Mil- 
man does not scruple to add, 
om the whole no doubt the more 
moral—were in reality married 
men. They might be stigma- 
tised and even punished as con- 
cubinarii; their wives might be 
passed off under the specious name 
of focarie; but it is certain, from 
the records of visitations, and from 
the testimony of many of the most 
eminent Roman Catholic theologians 
of every age, that a vast number of 
the clergy were living in what we 
may fairly call the married state in 
Norway, Ireland, Germany, Spain, 
Portugal, and most other European 
countries. This could not of course 
be the case with the multitude of 
monks and friars; but as, on the 
one hand, there is a mass of ir- 
resistible evidence to prove that 
most of them were but little bur- 
dened by their vow of chastity, so 
there is sufficient certainty that 
many of them were ignorant, inert, 
and violent to an extent which cer- 
tainly exonerates the Church from 
any charge of having injured the 
human race by the attempt to sup- 
press the perpetuation of their type. 
There was many an idle vagabond 
and many an illiterate sensualist 
who was glad enough to shelter his 
insignificance under the Church’s 
protection, and to supersede the 
necessity for labour by the reputa- 
tion for sanctity. 


‘Twas not for nothing—the good bellyful, 

The warm serge and the rope that goes all 
round, 

And day-long blessed idleness beside ! 


And even supposing that we admit 
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not only that the gentlest, the most 
intelligent, and the best were pre- 
cisely those who lived their entire 
lives in inviolate purity, but also 
that our race has thereby suffered 
an appreciable and demonstrable 
injury, ought it not in common 
fairness to be remembered that, on 
the other hand, the very fact of their 
stainless chastity gave them a direct 
and most powerful moral influence 
over the minds and characters of 
men ? 

Without being tempted into the 
consideration of any more of those 
multifarious collateral questions 
which are touched upon in Mr. 
Galton’s suggestive pages, we will 
proceed to give a brief sketch of his 
main argument, and to state our 
opinion both of the argument itself, 
and of the practical conclusions 
which he deduces from it. 

No one can deny to Mr. Galton’s 
book the merit of singular com- 
pleteness. It is one of the most 
thorough books which we have 
come across for many years. After 
a brief introduction, descriptive of 
its general scope, he proceeds to a 
classification of men according to 
their reputation, and finds by various 
calculations that men who may be 
fairly called eminent are about four 
hundred and twenty-five to a 
million ; or, if the selection be made 
rather more rigidly, about two hun- 
dred and fifty to a million. He 
confines the word i/lustrious to those 
whose grade of ability is only ob- 
tained by one in a million, or even 
by one in many millions. There are 
so few of these men that, although 
they are scattered throughout the 
whole historical period of human 
existence, ‘their number does not 
amount to more than four hundred,’ 
and yet the names of a considerable 
proportion of them are to be found 
in Mr. Galton’s book, and are con- 
sidered by him to furnish direct 
illustrations of his theory. He then 
proceeds to attempt a classification 
of men according to their natural 
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gifts, which, both in the upward 
and the downward scale, he shows 
to be rigidly limited by the condi- 
tions of their existence. In this 
chapter he very lucidly states and 
illustrates ‘the law of deviation 
from an average,’ to which we have 
already alluded. The introduction 
of this law into the discussion, to- 
gether with the statistical method 
of treatment and the tabulation of 
numerical results, are the most dis- 
tinguishing and original features in 
Mr. Galton’s treatment of the sub- 
ject. The clearness of conception 
and versatility of illustration which 
appear throughout this chapter 
give it a permanent value. Mr. 
Galton then enters on a comparison 
of his two classifications, and de- 
fining reputation to be ‘the opinion 
ot contemporaries revised by pos- 
terity,’ he discusses the question 
‘whether reputation is a fair test 
of natural ability.’ He meets this 
question by arguing that social 
hindrances cannot impede a man of 


high ability from becoming eminent, 


nor social advantages give that 
status to a man of moderate ability. 
A short chapter on the easy and 
ingenious notation which he adopts 
leads us to the piéce de résistance 
in Mr. Galton’s argument—his 
chapter on the ‘ Judges of England 
between 1660 and 1865.’ There 
are two hundred and eighty-six 
judges in this period, and by an ela- 
borate analysis, which is carried 
through each successive chapter, Mr. 
Galton tabulates the various eminent 
kinsmen of the one hundred and nine 
who have had eminent relations. 
In this chapter there are some re- 
markable conclusions. It appears, 
for instance, that when a judge has 
more than one eminent relation, that 
relation is nearly always to be found 
in the first or second degree ; that 
a near kinsman has enormous odds 
over one that is more remote in the 
chance of inheriting ability; that 
the female influence is but slightly 
inferior to the male in transmitting 
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judicial talents, and that the ablest 
judges are, in so large a proportion, 
the richest in eminent relations, 
that eighty per cent. of the Lord 
Chancellors furnish Mr. Galton with 
instances in favour of his view, but 
only thirty-six per cent. of the other 
judges. That ability clings to fami- 
lies is illustrated bya slight sketch of 
the splendid families of Sydney and 
Montague, which serve to illustrate 
one memorable inference that— 


The frequent sports of nature in pro- 
ducing prodigies must be regarded as appa- 
rent, and not as real. Ability, in the long 
run, does not suddenly start into existence 
end disappear with equal abruptness, but 
rather it rises in a regular and gradual 
curve out of the ordinary level of human life. 
The statistics show that there is a regular 
average increase of ability in the genera- 
tions that precede its culmination, and as 
regular a decrease in those that succeed it. 
In the first case, the marriages have been 
consentient to its production, in the latter 
they have been incapable of preserving it. 


To the end of this (and each sub- 
sequent section) is added an appen- 
dix, which is full of biographical 
and historical interest. Mr. Galton 
then proceeds to the statesmen, tak- 
ing the Premiers from the reign of 
George III., and those mentioned 
in Lord Brougham’s biographies. 
The total of the two selections, omit- 
ting the Judges, is fifty-seven, anda 
small supplementary list is "added 
from other countries and periods. 
It appears that thirty-five of them 
have eminent relations. Mr. Galton 
accounts for the large percentage 
by the fact that the statesmen are 
men of greater ability than the 
judges; and in this instance also 
finds that the ablest of them have 
the greatest number of eminent rela- 
tions. 

The next chapter, on ‘ English 
Peerages, and their Influence upon 
Race,’ contains one of the most 
curious and valuable of Mr. Galton’s 
discoveries. Struck with the fact 
that of thirty-one legal peerages 
created between the reigns of 


Charles II. and George IV. no less 
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than twelve are already extinct, he 
enquired into the causes of the phe- 
nomenon, and found, to his astenish- 
ment, ‘a very simple, adequate, and 
novel explanation,’ in the fact that 
a considerable number of these new 
peers or their immediate descend- 
ants had married heiresses, and had 
thus introduced an hereditary infer- 
tility, which ended in the dying out 
of the families into which they 
had married. The conjecture was 
strongly ratified by a number of 
wider inductions, and as the families 
of the highest rank have most fre- 
quently married heiresses, duke- 
doms and earldoms have a tendency 
to become extinct more rapidly than 
baronies. Hence the remarkable 
historical fact ‘that all the English 
dukedoms created from the com- 
mencement of the order down to 
the commencement of the reign of 
Charles II. are gone, excepting 
three that are merged in royalty ; 
and that only eleven earldoms re- 
main out of the many created by 
the Normans, Plantagenets, and 
Tudors.” Had Mr. Galton’s book 
contained nothing noteworthy be- 
yond this demonstration of the con- 
sequences of such marriages, he 
would still have rendered a service 
to contemporary enquiry by its 
publication. 

Having said enough to illustrate 
Mr. Galton’s: method, we do not 
purpose to follow him minutely 
through the remainder of his book. 
The chapter on Commanders con- 
tains several ingenious calculations 
and inferences. The remaining ones 
pursue the analysis through the 
biographies and pedigrees of lite- 
rary men, men of science, poets (of 
which only forty per cent. appear to 
have eminently gifted relations), 
musicians, painters, senior classics, 
oarsmen, and north-country wrest- 
lers. Mr. Galton’s general statistical 
conclusion is that exactly one-half 
of the illustrious men have eminent 
relations. But as critics would have 
been inclined to question the fair- 
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ness of his selection, and to suppose 
that he had been biassed in favour 
of those names which favoured his 
theory, he takes the perfectly gene- 
ral and unsuspected selection of 
famous names made by Auguste 
Comte to form the Positivist Calen- 
dar for the thirteen months and 
fifty-two weeks of the year. Strik- 
ing out the names of about twenty 
persons—such as Numa, Buddha, 
Homer, &c.—of whose kinships we 
know nothing, forty-five remain, 
and of these no less than twenty- 
seven, or, again, about one-half, have 
eminent relations. 

Having done with the main part 
of his enquiry, Mr. Galton concludes 
with three chapters of remarkable 
interest, on ‘The Comparative 
Worth of Different Races,’ ‘The 
Natural Ability of Nations,’ and 
‘General Considerations.’ In the 
first of these, which offers several 
vulnerable points to the critic, he 
comes to the conclusion that the 
Athenians were at least two grades 
above modern Europeans in average 
ability, as the negroes are two grades 
below them. In the second, besides 
his strong remarks on the evils in- 
flicted on our race by the Church, 
he suggests some practical consider- 
ations which we shall consider pre- 
sently ; and, in the last, after de- 
scribing Mr. Darwin’s theory of 
Pangenesis—the theory that the 
structure of the living form is built 
up under the influence of the innu- 
merable blind affinities which affect 
the development of gemmules cir- 
culating in an inchoate form in the 
blood—he adduces it as a sufficient 
explanation of the many apparent 
failures in the law of heredity. On 
the same theory he, in great mea- 
sure, rests his final conclusions that 
the human race may indefinitely in- 
crease its numbers by early mar- 
riages: that it may introduce new 
forms by the intermarriage of varie- 
ties ; that it has a far larger control 
over its future forms of activity 
than any individual has over his 
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own (for ‘ our personalities are not 
so independent as our self-conscious- 
ness leads us to believe’); and that 
men ‘may contribute, more or less 
unconsciously, to the manifestation 
of a far higher life than our own, 
somewhat as—I do not wish to push 
the metaphor too far—the individual 
cells of one of the more complex 
animals contribute to the manifes- 
tation of its higher order of per- 
sonality.’ 

So, perhaps a little vaguely, Mr. 
Galton ends this remarkable book. 
In our anxiety to do the fullest 
justice to all which he adduces, we 
have left ourselves but brief space 
for a few further remarks on his 
main argument, 

Is genius then hereditary ? Has 
Mr. Galton proved his point? It 
must, we fear, be reluctantly ad- 
mitted that, as regards this single 
question in its bare form, all Mr. 
Galton’s labour, and learning, and 
acuteness, although they have 
elucidated many remarkable details, 


have not greatly advanced our pre- 


vious knowledge. That genius is 
often hereditary, the world i in gene- 

al, in spite of a few strenuous | dog- 
matists like Mr. Buckle, has long ago 
observed; even Mr. Galton does 
not pretend to assert that it is so 
universally, or even generally. He 
nowhere asserts anything stronger 
than the fact that about half of the 
illustrious men which the world 
has seen have had eminent rela- 
tions. On some of the conditions 
of heredity, on various averages 
and peculiarities in the lines of its 
transmission, and on a host of 
collateral questions which arise 
from the discussion of the subject, 
he has thrown a flood of light; 
but on the far larger number of 
problems as to when, and how, and 
why, and to what extent, genius is 
hereditary, it is beyond the power 
of science to enlighten us. The 
problem is, in fact, too complex for 
present solution; it must remain 
insoluble until we have gained an 
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immense increase of chemical, 
physiological, and psychological 
knowledge ; or perhaps we ought 
to say, until psychology itself is 
reduced to the rank of one of the 
Natural Sciences. The theory of 
Pangenesis may illustrate the limits 
of the problem as they are defined 
by Mr. Galton’s numerous induc- 
tions, but as yet-—and nobody has 
declared the fact more distinctly 
than its illustrious author—it is 
merely provisional, being ‘ avowedly 
based in some degree on pure 
hypothesis, and very largely on 
analogy.’ Supposing we make to 
the physiologist the immense con- 
cession that genius is the result of 
purely physical conditions, even 
then it is abundantly clear that 
these conditions are but very par- 
tially in our power. Two parents 
may be exceptionally illustrious, 
but their ability furnishes no sort 
of guarantee that their child will be 
above mediocrity. Mr. Galton 
himself admits this in many places. 
Each child, he says (p. 64), ‘in- 
herits an extraordinary mixture of 
qualities,’ derived from even remote 
ancestors, and ‘the most illustrious 
families are utter mongrels as re- 
gards their natural gifts.’ Again 
(p. 84), ‘in order that a man should 
inherit ability in the concrete, he 
must inherit three qualities [capa- 
city, zeal, and vigour] that are 
separate and independent of one 
another.’ ‘The probability against 
inheriting a combination of three 
qualities not correlated together 
is necessarily in a triplicate propor- 
tion greater than it is against in- 
heriting any one of them.’ Again 
(p. 305), each man is not an inde- 
pendent creation, but ‘ a mere func- 
tion, physically, morally, and intel- 
lectually, of ancestral qualities and 
external influences.’ He is (p. 363) 
‘a conscious whole, formed by the 
joint agencies of a host of what 
appear to us to be unconscious or 
barely conscious elements.’ Pro- 
fessor Oliver Wendell Holmes has 
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forcibly expressed this fact. ‘Each 
of us,’ he says, ‘is only the footing-up 
of a double column of figures that 
goes back to the first pair. Every 
unit tells, and some of them are plus 
and some minus. If the columns 
don’t add up right, it is commonly 
because we can’t make out all the 
figures.’ Mr. Galton would doubt- 
less endorse this summary of his 
view with entire approbation ; but, 
if so—if atavism! and tritavism and 
a thousand unknown influences of 
recurrence to original types occur, 
andon the theory of gemmules must 
occur, to perplex and obscure the 
regularities of hereditary transmis- 
sion—if, in hundreds of instances, 
what was latent in a noble father 
may become patent in a degenerate 
son, or what was potential in a 


villainous father may become actual 
in an illustrious son—-is it not clear 
that at present our views on that 
subject must be regarded as simply 
tentative, must in “fact remain in a 
stage but little in advance of popu- 


lar empiricism ? 

With Mr. Galton’s own data, pro- 
vided as they are with such unusual 
honesty and manliness of purpose, 
would it not be as easy, or easier, 
to prove that, although genius, 
like other gifts, may undoubtedly 
be handed down by heredity, it is 
in the majority of cases overborne 
or extinguished by the modifying 
agency of external influences? The 
fact that out of two hundred and 
eighty- six judges one hundred and 
nine have had eminent relations, may 
be decisive as to the position that 
genius is often hereditary ; but this, 
as we have said, is a position which 
no one disputes. Indeed, with the 
instances before us of families so 
memorable as the Clandii, the 
Fabii, the Scipios, in ancient, and 
the Grenvilles, Norths, Montagues 


' Several curious instances of this might be adduced. 
great musician, was a grandson of Moses Mendelssohn, the great philosopher. 
tather used to say in jest, that in youth he was always pointed out as the son of the 

and i in manhood as the father of the great Mendelssohn, 
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in modern statesmanship—as the 
Boyles, the Bernouillis, the Her- 
schels in science—the Bachs, the 
Caraccis, the Bellinis in art—it 
would be absurd to combat a theory 
which may be supported by over- 
whelming evidence, and which is, 
in fact, demonstrated on an immense 
scale by the indubitable distinctions 
of nationality and race. But, on 
the other hand, the distribution of 
genius is too apparently capricious 
to admit of our laying down fun- 
damental rules, or of widely altering 
existing social and political ar- 
rangements in order to bring about 
its production. Even the same 
family may, in two brothers, dis- 
play the most astonishing diver- 
sities of temperament and ability. 
‘To mention but very few instances, 
alike the younger son and the 
younger brother of the great P. 
Corn. Scipio Africanus were men 
of small ability and low character ; 
the crue] and brutal Domitian was 
brother to the gentle and virtuous 
Titus; the brother of the great 
Bishop of Lincoln, Robert Grostéte, 
who defied Popes and rebuked kings, 
died a common peasant at the 
plough; the brother of St. Louis 
was the cruel and violent Charles 
of Anjou; and the brother of John 
Milton was the Cavalier papist, Sir 
Christopher. 

Again, what an immeasurable 
distance has separated many fathers 
from their sons! If, on the one side, 
we may set the Jewish notion that 
no great prophet could be other 
than a prophet’s son; we may set, 
on the other hand, such phenomena 
as a Hezekiah the son of an Ahaz, 
and the father of a Manasseh, or a 
Josiah the son of an Amon and the 
father of a Jehoiachim. It would 
be impossible in all history to find 
a more polluted monster than the 


Thus Felix Mendelssohn, the 
His 
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Emperor Commodus, and it would 
be impossible in all history to find 
a loftier model of noble virtue than 
his father, M. Aurelius. The same 
observation is forced on us again 
and again in modern history. Char- 
lemagne is the father of Louis the 
Débonnaire; Rudolph of Hapsburg is 
the father of Albert the One-eyed ; 
Philippe le Bel is the father of Louis 
le Hutin. Who could be more un- 
like Edward I. than Edward II. ? 
or more unlike the Black Prince 
than Richard II.? or more unlike 
Henry V.than Henry VI.? ‘It only 
requires a few moments’ considera- 
tion to draw up a list of names 
which shall comprise not a few of 
the most illustrious men whom the 
world has ever known, and yet who 
have not had a single relation who 
has emerged from obscurity. Even 
if we confine ourselves to modern 
times, on the plea—not altogether 
an adequate one—that the kin- 
ships of the Greeks and Romans! 
are but imperfectly known to us, 
who were the eminent relations of 
Belisarius, Condé, Henri IV., Peter 
the Great; of Dante, Ariosto, Pe- 
trarch, Shakespeare, Milton, Spen- 
ser, Calderon, Pope, Keats, Shelley, 
Southey, Schiller, Goethe ; of Cer- 
vantes, Voltaire, Rousseau, Kant, 
Hegel, Fichte, Sir W. Scott; of 
Roger Bacon, Copernicus, Kepler, 
Newton, Faraday; of Beethoven, 
Handel, Haydn, Mozart ; of Cima- 
bue, Giotto, Michael Angelo, Leo- 
nardo da Vinci, Raftaelle, Velasquez, 
Albrecht Diirer, Rembrandt, Ru- 
bens, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Turner ? 
If we condemn as extravagant the 
proverb ‘Heroum filii noxe, et 
amentes Hippocratis filii’—do not 
these instances show us that our 
knowledge of the subject is as yet 
entirely imperfect and inchoate ? 
Such as it is, the knowledge which 
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we have acquired may indeed serve 
as the solid basis for future deduc- 
tions, but it can scarcely be as yet 
considered adequate for the im- 
mense practical considerations to 
which it may ultimately lead. 

We are quite aware that several 
of the illustrious names which we 
have just enumerated occur in Mr. 
Galton’s summaries ; but they occur 
in an unsatisfactory way. They 
illustrate what appear to us to be 
the two most assailable points in his 
argument: we mean his undue ex- 
tension of the word ‘ eminence,’ and 
his inadequate estimate of the effects 
of influence. It is quite true that 
he has endeavoured to render his 
position unassailable by maintaining 
that, if an illustrious relative can 
further the interests of his relations, 
he cannot give them the ability to 
maintain their positions. On this 
point he is very far from convincing. 
We believe that ordinary ability is 
diffused with sufficient generality to 
enable the large majority of well- 
educated men to acquit themselves 
respectably in offices, or under con- 
‘litions, which they owe rather to 
circumstances than to themselves, 
And hence we should be inclined to 
strike a large percentage of names 
from Mr. Galton’s lists. We should, 
for instance, strike out the judges 
and statesmen whose brothers, or 
nephews, or other kinsmen, subse- 
quently to their elevation, were 
made bishops, or deans, or colonial 
judges, or provincial recorders. 
In many instances, which it would 
perhaps be invidious to name, Mr. 
Galton has included men who have 
been successful without any marked 
ability, merely through the power- 
ful intervention of nepotism; and 
we may say generally of his 
list of statesmen, for instance, 
that we should have been surprised 


' With the exception of Seneca and Lucan, very few of the great men of Roman litera- 


ture are known to have possessed a single relation of genius. 


kinsmen of 
Ovid, Martial, 


‘eminent’ 


Horace, 


Ennius, Plautus, 


Terence, Cicero, 
Statins, and many more ? 


Who were even the 
Catullus, Lucretius, Virgil, 
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had the names been less numerous, 
supposing that the relatives of 
statesmen added ordinary aptitudes 
to their very exceptional advantages 
—considering, for instance, the im- 
mense start which they have gained 
from their connections, in Parlia- 
ment, in the Church, and at the 
Bar. If, as Mr. Galton defines it, 
reputation does not mean high 
social or official position, but ‘ the 
opinion of contemporaries revised 
by posterity,’ then undoubtedly a 
considerable reservation must be 
made in admitting the ‘eminence’ 
of many of the instances he has 
adduced. A reference to the notices 
of Marlborough, Wellington, Sir 
Walter Raleigh, Marshal Saxe, 
Dante, Milton, Newton, Goethe, and 
many other names in the appendices 
will illustrate what we mean. In 
other respects, also, Mr. Galton’s 
selection of names wants a little 
weeding. Mr. Galton admits that 
‘many men who have succeeded 
as statesmen, would have been 
nobodies had they been born in a 
lower rank of life.’ We should 
be inclined to extend this remark 
indefinitely, and to say that many 
men who have succeeded would 
have been nobodies had they been 
placed under other conditions. 
Nothing, says Mr. Galton, could 
have repressed Lord Brougham to 
the level of undistinguished medio- 
crity ; yet we can imagine conditions 
under which Lord Brougham would 
never have emerged into any higher 
eminence than that of a turbulent 
vestryman, or a local politician. 
Without going so far as to agree 
with Wordsworth’s dictum that 


Greatest souls 


Are often those of whom the noisy world 
Hears least, 


we deliberately 
every thousand men who attain 
the kind of eminence which in many 


believe that, for 


cases seems to satisfy Mr. Galton’s 
requirements, there are many thou- 
sands more with equal or superior 
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ability who fail solely from lack of 
opportunity. We can recall not a 
few school and college contem- 
poraries, now in the front ranks of 
political and social life, who, by 
many of the tests which Mr. Galton 
would be quite ready to accept, 
were most distinctly and unques- 
tionably the intellectual inferiors of 
others who, from the absence of 
similar advantages, will go to the 
grave in undistinguished obscurity. 
Our first objection, that Mr. Gal- 
ton places his estimate of eminence 
too low, and that many of the men 
whose names he has adduced in 
support of his opinion were merely 
men of very average ability, helped 
forward by incidental advantages— 
merges insensibly into our second, 
that Mr. Galton has not suffic iently 
allowed for the effects of family tra- 
dition, and surrounding circum- 
stances, and early education. Aris- 
tophanes had three sons, who were 
all poets of the middle comedy ; 
the sons of Adschylus and Sophocles 
were very moderate tragedians ; the 
sons of Dryden, Racine, Lope de 
Vega, all wrote verses; the son of 
Linneus was a tolerable naturalist ; 
the father of Thorwaldsen was an 
ordinary carver, of Beethoven a 
tenor-singer, of Raffaelle a fair 
painter, of Parmigiano an obscure 
one, of Paul Potter a respectable 
landscape-painter, of Vandyke a 
glass-painter, of Tintoretto a poor 
portrait-painter, and so on. Do any 
number of such instances prove 
much in favourof hereditary genius ? 
Do they show more than the fact 
that men are very likely to derive 
an original bias from the surround- 
ings of their infancy, and to gain 
a good deal from early initiation 
into the mysteries of their future 
art? The fact that an adopted 
child has often reflected in a re- 
markable manner the characteristics 
of the family into which he has been 
introduced, is a strong illustration 
of the effect of influence. To men- 
tion but two instances, Marius the 
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Younger, and P. Scipio Africanus 
Minor, were both of them adopted 
sons. 

Mr. Galton’s enquiries have a 
direct bearing on several subjects of 
immense practical importance, such 
as marriage, criminal legislation, 
and the allowance to be made for 
distinctions of race in our national 
policy. On the two latter he has 
not touched, and we shall not 
therefore allude to them any 
farther ; but it is quite clear from 
the emphatic language of his first 
page, as to the enormous power 
exercised by each generation over 
the natural gifts of those that follow, 
and the practicability ‘ of producing 
a highly-gifted race of men by judi- 
cious marriages during several con- 
secutive generations,’ that Mr. Gal- 
ton intended his argument to create 
a strong opinion on the subject of 
marriage. Yet here we feel, more 
decidedly than anywhere, that Mr. 
Galton’s conclusions evade our 
grasp ; first, because his data furnish 


us with no certain means of prevision, 
that final test of scientific accuracy ; 
and secondly, because when we 
come to deal with marriage, we find 
ourselves confronted by a crowd of 
impulses which have always tran- 
scended the sway of scientific con- 


siderations. Mr. Galton points out 
that the tendency of modern civili- 
sation in deferring the age for 
marriage among the most active 
and ambitious men, and in forc- 
ing them into great cities, ‘ where 
marriages are less prolific and chil- 
dren less likely to live,’ is tending 
gradually to deteriorate the race ; 
and he seems in consequence to 
dread a day when the whole poli- 
tical and social fabric will cave in, 
and ‘a greater or less relapse to 
barbarism take place, during the 
reign of which the race is perhaps 
able to recover its tone.’ If we do 
not regard Mr. Galton’s fears as 
wholly chimerical, our grounds for 
them are widely different from those 
which he indicates. Undoubtedly 
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the age for marriage is deferred 
among the wiser and the more 
careful by prudential considerations, 
but it is not deferred so late as to 
preclude the probability of a large 
family of children. The healthi- 
ness of cities has been so greatly 
increased by modern improvements, 
that the average longevity attained 
in them shows very respectably in 
our statistical tables. Mr. Galton 
thinks that our present arrange- 
ments tend to retard the average 
age of marriage among the vigor- 
ous and streng, to hasten it among 
the weak; but surely the age at 
which a man marries is far more 
frequently decided by his general 
temperament than by his natural 
ability. Prudence of this kind is 
at least as common among the 
stupid and the selfish as it is among 
men of lofty genius and aspiring 
courage. We must honestly say 
that we see no sign whatever among 
us of the abler races withdrawing 
by deferred marriage from the 
struggle for existence, nor any pro- 
bability of their being crowded out 
by the incompetent, the ailing, and 
the desponding. Granted that, if 
an able man marries early, his de- 
scendants are more numerous ; is it 
so certain an advantage to humanity 
that his race increases in geome- 
trical progression? Knowing, as 
we do, even from these pages, that 
genius, even when it has been trans- 
mitted for a generation or two, tends 
to an extremely rapid obliteration, 
is it so certain that Mr. Galton is 
giving good advice when he bids 
our colleges abolish the celibacy 
which is a partial condition for the 
tenure of their fellowships? Will 
our young Fellows and First Class 
men be wise if they follow Mr. 
Galton’s directions, and marry and 
multiply as fast as they can, on the 
calculation that their possibly clever 
descendants will in three centuries 
be fifteen times more numerous than 
they would have been had their 
marriages heen deferred? We fear 
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that not much knowledge of imme- 
diate practical importance can be 
gained from this section of Mr. 
Galton’s inferences. His reasoning 
points to a rigidly Spartan system 
of marriages, regulated by State 
interference, with the widespread 
agency of experienced and unim- 
peachable matchmakers; and yet he 
is aware that such arrangements 
would be so ‘alien and repulsive to 
modern feelings, that it is useless to 
say anything about them.’ We 
quite agree with him as to the use- 
lessness of such a suggestion, and, 
further than this, we greatly doubt 
the utility of the plan itself. Mr. 
Galton puts the ancient Athenians 
two grades higher than ourselves 
in average ability. Was this supe- 
riority due to any care for the 


hereditary transmission of genius ? 
Probably no race could be cited in 
ancient or modern times that pro- 
vided for their nuptial relations in 
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a more indifferent or perfunctory 
manner. 

We have freely canvassed both 
the conclusions at which Mr. Galton 
has arrived and the evidence on 
which they are founded, and we 
have endeavoured to show that the 
value of his inferences is at present 
rather theoretical than practical. 
But we must not conclude without 
reiterating our sincere respect for 
the ability, the candour, the in- 
dustry, and the versatility of mind, 
which he has brought to ‘bear upon 
the discussion of the question. His 
book is eminently suggestive, even 
to readers who will differ w idely 
from his views; it contains a great 
deal of which the value and im- 
portance are unaffected by his main 
theory ; and we believe that it will 

always hold a place deservedly pro- 
minent in the literature of the im- 
portant subject to which it is de- 
voted. 
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CAUSES OF 


MY\HE astonishment and conster- 

nation which the extraordinary 
events of the last three weeks have 
excited on the Continent, and even in 
this country, would be considerably 
lessened if people were more accus- 
tomed to reflect on the general 
causes and principles that govern 
the relations of foreign States. The 
operation of these general causes is 
slow, and the moment of their effect 
is uncertain. No element in politics 
is so hard to determine as that of 
time. But sooner or later, a cause, 
continuing to subsist, will work out 
its natural consequences. The oc- 
currence of the war was as certain 
as death; the time and manner of 
its occurrence as uncertain. 

Throughout the reign of the Em- 
peror Napoleon IIT. those who took 
an unfavourable view of his charac- 
ter, policy, and designs, have never 
ceased to maintain that, in spite of 
the celebrated declaration ‘ L’Em- 
pire c’est la paix,’ the day would 
come when the renewed dynasty 
of the Buonapartes would seek 
relief from internal difficulties and 
confirmation of its far-from-secure 
hereditary succession, by plunging 
into war—war, not merely for a 
limited object, such as the cap- 
ture of Sebastopol or the eman- 
cipation of Italy, but war as a trial 
of strength against the hosts of 
Central Kurope. 

Neither France nor the Govern- 
ment of France had much choice 
in the matter. The ministers 
were puppets. The nation was 
carried away by an appeal to its 
jealousy of Prussia and its warlike 
temperament. The coup d'état of 
December 1861 was not more arbi- 
trary or more effectual in pros- 
trating the interests of the nation 
to one sovereign will. But on this 
eccasion, as on that, Buonapartism 
risks everything on the cast of the 
dice. For it must be observed on 


THE WAR. 


. 
this war that a return to the status 
quo ante bellum isalready impossible. 
The success of France would lead 
not only to the conquest of a con- 
siderable German territory, but to 
a complete revulsion and defeat of 
the national policy of Germany : 
the success of Germany would lead 
to the overthrow of the existing 
government of France and to the 
most momentous consequences. On 
each side the stakes are of vitul 
importance. 

There was, therefore, in limine, 
the probability that a Buonapartist 
Emperor, relying above all things 
on the allegiance of his army, would 
eventually arrive at a purely mili- 
tary policy. And, no doubt, the 
disposition of Louis Napoleon to 
play his last card was increased by 
the unexpected manifestation of 
46,000 adverse votes in the ranks 
of his army on the occasion of the 
Piébiscite. It is vain to enquire 
how far there was any degree of 
sincerity on the part of the Empe- 
ror in the attempt by which he 
recently professed to reconcile the 
Empire with Parliamentary Govern- 
ment, and with some at least of the 
leading Parliamentary chiefs. What- 
ever may be the cause, the attempt 
failed. The men who were called 
to office were alike deficient in union 
and in firmness. M. Ollivier alone 
remained, to betray every principle 
which had been entrusted to his 
keeping. The failure of the Par- 
liamentary scheme obviously tended 
to war: and the first use of the 
proclamation of hostilities was to 
crush the liberties of which France 
had begun to resume the use as 
effectually as if another coup d'état 
had passed over the country. The 
Corps Législatif was, indeed, sitting, 
and might claim to represent the 
nation after a recent appeal to uni- 
versal suffrage. But it was wholly 
powerless. It was treated with 
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ineffable contempt. And but one 
voice was raised—to his immortal 
honour, it was that of M. Thiers— 
to protest against a policy which 
had certainly not been deliberately 
approved and sanctioned by France, 
and which was an atrocious aggres- 
sion on Germany. No war was 
ever proclaimed by a civilised nation 
in such a manner. It was not 
preceded by any correspondence, 
claims, demands, orultimatum. The 
Spanish affair was too paltry to 
support consequences so vast. The 
measure was one of defiance to 
the armies of Germany and the 
moral sense of Europe. 

How came such a state of things 
to be possible? The answer is, that 
the whole course of events for many 
years past, and more especially since 
the accession of Napoleon III. to 
the throne, had tended to weaken 
the authority of public law in 
Europe, to dissolve alliances, and to 
destroy those engagements which 
gave all the Powers a common inte- 
rest and duty in the maintenance 
of peace. The work of the Congress 
of Vienna, which met to establish a 
lasting peace and to raise barriers 
against the ambition and military 
power of France, was not unsuc- 


cessful, for it gave us a peace of 


forty years. Never, to this day, bas 
France ventured to attack any two 
Powers combined. Her skill and 
her good fortune have enabled her 
successively to attack and defeat 
Russia, in conjunction with our- 
selves; to attack and defeat Austria 
in Italy, and to cause her to be still 
more defeated in Germany; she 
now turns her arms against Prus- 
sia. Prussia, though enlarged by 
conquest and aided by the minor 
German Powers, has thrust aside 
the alliance of Austria, and is now 
burdened in addition with the de- 
fence of Southern Germany. She is 
therefore, in spite of all that is said, 
a Power weaker by at least 300,000 
soldiers than the whole combined 
force of Federal Germany was under 
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the late Confederation; add to which 
that if a vindictive or hostile policy 
prevailed at Vienna, which we be- 
lieve it does not, the contingent of 
Austria might be thrown into the 
opposite scale. 

Although, therefore, we think 
that nothing can be said in extenu- 
ation of the policy of the French 
Emperor, who has by the express 
avowal of M. Rouher been pre- 
paring this blow for the last four 
years, and has now thrown off the 
mask with cynical audacity, yet it 
must be acknow ledged that Pr ussia 
has played no inconsiderable part 
in undermining the ramparts which 
protected the peace of Europe. Her 
conduct to Denmark; her repu- 
diation of the General Treaty of 
1852 for the maintenance of the 
integrity of the Danish domi- 
nions; her intrigues with France 
to secure the neutrality of the 
Emperor and the alliance of Italy 
during the Austrian war; her deep- 
laid scheme and preparations for 
the ruin of her own Federal Ally— 
the expulsion of Austria from Ger- 
many—the overthrow of the Con- 
federation—and the fierce and ar- 
bitrary dominion she has established 
over the annexed provinces of 
Hanover, Nassau, and the City of 
Frankfort—are all actions which 
may contribute to establish the 
ascendency of the Prussian Crown, 
but which have yet to be paid Sor 
by torrents of the best blood of 
Germany, and by sufferings which 
have been unknown to Europe for 
two generations. 

The true objection to the policy 
of Count Bismarck is not so 
much that its ends were selfish and 
arbitrary as that it could not fail 
to provoke a reaction of the most 
formidable character, and that it 
opened a permanent cause of war 
in Europe. Even now, if it were to 
triumph absolutely and to place the 
Imperial Crown of United Germany 
on the brows of a Hohenzollern, that 


success would not remain undis- 
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puted hereafter by other Powers, 
and would not be the signal of a 
lasting peace. 

Four years have elapsed, but four 
years have scarcely healed the 
wounds of 1866 at home—not at 
all abroad. Itis an error to sup- 
pose that any single Power can by 
force of arms or daring enterprise 
accomplish any permanent change 
in the institutions of Europe; that 
must be done by their joint con- 
currence, and as the result of a gone- 
ral Treaty of Peace. The only solid 
basis of peace is the resolution to 
regard as a public enemy the Power 
that breaks it, and to resist alike, 
from whatever side they may pro- 
ceed, the attacks of military and 
political ambition. 

In the present dreadful emer- 
gency, which threatens to cause an 
amount of misery and suffering 
almost unexampled in history, the 
duty of this country is for the pre- 
sent obviously confined to a strict 
and exact neutrality. But it would 
be a mistake to suppose that the 
duties and privileges of neutrality 
exempt us from a share in the com- 
mon danger and the common evil. 
On the contrary, the neutral Powers 
represent above all others the great 
interest of peace, and whatever may 
effectually restrict or abridge the 
war it is our interest and our duty, 
in conjunction with other neutral 
States, to prepare to do. 

It would be rash in the extreme 
to hazard any conjecture as to the 
nature or result of operations of 
war which are wholly unknown to 
us, and which are still, on both 
sides, concealed with all the mystery 
which is essential to the success of 
great undertakings. But we shall 
venture to conclude this brief note 
by one general observation. In 
former times the German provinces 
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lying between the French frontier 
and the Rhine belonged to the 
Ecclesiastical Electorates or to 
some of the minor German Princes. 
The treaties of 1815 having been 
framed expressly for the purpose of 
preventing any future irrnption of 
the French into Germany, trans. 
ferred all the strongest positions 
and fortresses on the left bank of 
the Rhine to the Germanic Con- 
federation and to Prussia, who now 
holds them all. The consequence 
is that, regarding the Rhine and 
the approaches to the Rhine as the 
immediate objects of the campaign, 
Prussia has an immense superiority 
of defensive positions—whieh might 
be converted to offensive purposes, 
Take, for example, Mayence. It fell 
into the hands of the French early 
in the wars of the Revolution, and 
though momentarily retaken by the 
Prussians, it again became and 
remained a French fortress and 
arsenal during all the wars of the 
Empire. It was the constant base 
of Napoleon’s operations against 
Germany. Without it neither Ulm 
nor Austerlitz nor Jena would 
have been possible. But at the 
present time, not only is Mayence 
Prussian, but it forms part of a 
complete line of German fortresses 
covering the left bank of the Rhine, 
rendering any approach to the 
banks of the great stream extremely 
difficult, and affording, on the con- 
trary, a perfectly secure base of ope- 
rations against the French territory. 
We say, then, that France never 
before “engaged in war with Ger- 
many under conditions so unfavour- 
able to an invasion of the latter 
country ; and the restriction placed 
upon her by the loss of the Rhenish 
fortresses will now, for the first 
time, be felt in its full practical 
significance. 
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